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EDITORIAL 


This issue of the Journal is dedicated to the memory of Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji who hundred years back excavated the Stipa 
at Sopara near Bombay and discovered the eight valuable 
Buddhist bronzes of the 8th-9th century A.D. These bronzes 
are among the priceless collection of the Asiatic Society of 
Bombay together with the Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts gifted 
by Pt. Bhagvanlal and Dr. Bhau Daji. Bhagvanlal had requested 
in his will, written shortly before his death in 1888, that the 
manuscripts gifted by him be placed near the manuscripts of the 
late Dr. Bhau Daji. The cupboard, with the words: ‘ Pundit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji, Pupil of Dr. Bhau Daji”, stands today just 
behind the Editor's table in the Asiatic Society of Bombay. 


The delay in printing the Journal was because of the technical 
difficulties in the press in Bombay to which it was first sent and 
was beyond the control of the Editor. I thank the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Pune, and its press for speedily doing 
the work after they received the typescript in April, 1986. I also 
take this opportunity of thanking Dr. Nalinee Chapekar, 
Mr. S. Y. Jamsandekar and Mr. P. P. Gokhale for helping me 
in various matters related to the Journal. 


Devangana Desai 
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PANDIT BHAGVANLAL INDRAJI’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GUJARAT) 


HARIPRASAD G. SHASTRI 


It was in 1861 that Dr, Bhau Daji, an enthusiastic Indologist as well 
as a philanthropic physician of Bombay, received a young Gujarati scholar 
of 22, who came from the distant place of Junagadh in Saurashtra in 
response to his invitation given on the recommendation of Mr. A. K. Forbes, 
the Political Agent of Kathiawad. Dr. Bhau Daji was highly impressed by 
the valuable information and material that the scholar possessed. His name 
was Bhagvanlal Indraji. He did not bother to cite his surname, which was 
not regarded important in those times; otherwise he would have introduced 
himself as B. T. Bhatt. He belonged to the Ahicchatra or Ргабпога Nagar 
caste and was well-versed in the Sanskrit language and literature as well as 
in Ayurveda. He was also proficient in Indian Paleography, Epigraphy and 
Numismatics, though he got no chance to learn English, there being no 
English schools in Saurashtra in his days. It was, indeed, astonishing that 
a Sanskrit Pandit had attained mastery over these new subjects developed by 
Western scholars. 


It was the old, unique rock-inscriptions, lying on the way to Mt, 
Girnar, that became the foundation-stone of his new career. The inscrip- 
tions defied all his attempts for their decipherment till about 1854, when he 
happened to get some clue from a copy of Prinsep's paper on the so-called 
Pali ( in fact Bráhmi) alphabet, received through Shri Manishanker Kikani 
from Colonel Lang, the Political Agent of Kathiawad State. As the alpha- 
bet published on the page he received contained only the basic characters, 
he collected and studied all published material on the subject which he 
procured through a friend at Bombay. Equipped with the general knowledge 
of the basic characters, medieval vowel-signs and conjunct consonants, the 
young enthusiastic scholar worked on the direct decipherment of the Girnar 
rock-inscriptions and could correct the numerous omissions and errors in 
the published transliteration and translation. Col. Lang was highly 
impressed with the brilliant success of this ‘ little antiquarian’. When Col. 
Lang was succeeded by Mr. А. К. Forbes as the Political Agent of Kathia- 
wad, the latter recommended Dr. Bhau Daji to utilise the services of this 
young scholar in his archaeological researches, 

А.З. —} 
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Bhagvanlal had brought with him his transliteration of the Girnar 
inscriptions and sixty Ksatrapa coins. Dr. Bhau Daji introduced him to 
Mr. Newton, the President of the Bombay Asiatic Society, The latter was 
extremely delighted with the unknown coins and his reading of new names 
on them. Не incorporated all new information in the paper he was writing 
on the Ksatrapa coins, with due acknowledgement. It enhanced the value 
of his paper to a great extent. 

Bhagvanlal also convinced Dr. Bhau Daji that Wilson's translation of 
the Sah ( Ksatrapa ) inscription, published in Essays on Indian Antiquities 
by Prinsep was full of errors and that a revised accurate reading of the 
Girnar rock-inscriptions was a desideratum. Thereupon Dr. Bhau Daji sent 
him back to Junagadh where he, with the assistance of Shri Vallabhji H. 
Acharya, took various fresh facsimiles and eye-copies of all the three rock 
inscriptions, prepared their accurate transliteration and sent all the material 
to Dr. Bhau Daji, who, after a thorough examination of the material, 
prepared a paper on the facsimiles, transliterations and translations of the 
Sanskrit inscriptions of Rudradàman and Skandagupta, and read it before 
the Bombay Asiatic Society. In his paper he made due acknowledgement of 
the active and ingenious assistance he received from Bhagvanlal. It 
embodied several important improvements in the earlier translation. The 
name 'Sudaráapa' of the reservoir was brought to light for the first time. 
The name of the King, formerly read * Aridaman , was corrected into 
*Rudradiman’. And he was now found to be the grandson and not the son 
of Castana. The epigraph recorded not the name * Pahlavamavya’ of the 
architect, but the name ‘ Suviśākha ° of the Pahlava governor, who restored 
the reservoir. Much credit for these emendations goes to Bhagvanlal, whom 
Dr. Bhau Daji now invited to settle at Bombay and assist him permanently 
in his archaeological researches. For he was exactly the type of a scholar 
he was longing to have to assist him in the fieldework. Bhagvanlal assisted 
him wholeheartedly since 1862 by visiting ancient places suggested by him, 
undertaking all necessary field-work and supplying fresh information and 
material to his patron, who could utilize it in preparing papers on various 
subjects of Indology with due acknowledgement of the assistance he received 
from Pt. Bhagvanlal Indraji. At the instance of his patron, he visited the 
caves in the Western Ghats, the solitary site of Jaisalmer in Rajasthan, the 
historical places in North India, Orissa and Central India, and travelled 
even beyond to Nepal and Tibet in the north-east and to Baluchistan and 
Yusuzai in north-west. 


With thc demise of Dr. Bhau Daji in 1874, Bhagvanlal got desperate 
and lost all hopes to continue antiquarian research wherein he had special- 
lised himself throughout. 
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When he recovered from this great grief, he soon realised that he 
should now undertake independent research on the strength of his own guts. 
His inability to express himself in English was, no doubt, a drawback but by 
no means an impediment in the prosecution of his researches, Several 
Western Indologists got his Gujarati articles translated into English and 
published them in standard journals under his own name. For instance, 
Dr. Biibler, an eminent German Orientalist and a great scholar of Indian 
Epigraphy including Palaeography, introduced Pt. Bhagvanlal Indraji to the 
readers of Indian Antiquary through the translation of his valuable article 
“On the Ancient Numerals” published in Vol. VI in 1877. The next year 
he published the translation of his article on *' The Inscription of Rudra- 
düman at Junagadh " in Vol. VII of that Journal, with his Supplementary 
note and foot-notes. 


Meanwhile, Dr. Codrington, the Hon. Secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bombay, began to translate Pt. Bhagvanlal’s research articles into 
Englisb, read them before the members of the Society on his behalf and 
published them in the Journal of the Society. His earliest article published 
in this Journal was on * Gadhia Coins of Gujarat and Malwa’ (Vol. XII, 
1877). Pt. Bhagvanlal now got so renowned in the field of Indology that 
the Asiatic Society of Bombay elected him an һопогазу member in 1877. It 
gave him full access to the rich library of the Society. 


Even other eminent scholars like Dr. Burgess, Dr. Fleet, Dr. Peterson 
and Dr. Cunha appreciated his scholarship, knowledge and accuracy. The 
Government of Bombay appointed him a Fellow of the University of 
Bombay in 1882. 


Pt. Bhagvanlal undertook archaeological explorations in the entire 
country and contributed to Indian history by his original study of the 
inscriptions and coins of several provinces of the country. Nevertheless, his 
contribution to the history and archaeology of Gujarat deserves special 
notice. 


As remarked above, he commenced his career as an archaeologist 
through his original and critical study of the Girnar rock-inscriptions and 
the Ksatrapa coins. He also edited some unpublished inscriptions of the 
Traikütaka, Gurjara, Chalukya and Rüstraküta dynasties in south Gujarat 
and thus added new chapters in the ancient history of Gujarat. In Numis- 
matics he had specialised himself in the coins of the Western Ksatrapas 
and thus became an authority on their genealogy and chronology, His 
commendable research article on the Western Ksatrapas was posthumously 
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published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1890. It was 
edited by the renowned Numismatist Rapson, who in the introduction of 
his * Catalogue of the Coins in the British Museum: The Coins of the 
Andhra Dynasty, the Western Ksatrapas, the Traikütaka dynasty and the 
Bodhi Dynasty "" (1908), frankly admits : * I cannot close these few words 
of thanks without some grateful acknowledgement of the debt which I, as a 
student of Indian Numismatics, owe to the work of the great Indian Scholar, 
whose memory is preserved in the Museum by the shield which records his 
munificent bequest - Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji. A glance through the pages 
of this volume will suffice to show that to a very large extent I have built on 
the foundations which he had well and truly laid. ” 


During his explorations round about Bombay, Pt. Bhagvanlal discove- 
red a fragment of ASoka’s Rock Edi:t VIII at Sopara, In course of the 
small-scale four-day excavation conducted by him there in 1882, he unear- 
thed a Buddhist Stipa enshrining an unusually rich hoard of relics. Sopara 
represents ancient Sürpàraka, which was a reputed port of international 
trade, similar to that of Bharukaccha ( Broach ), on the Western Coast. 


Pt. Bhagvanlal's paper on * Two New Càlukya Inscriptions’, submit- 
ted to the International Congress of Orientalists held at Vienna in 1887 isa 
valuable contribution to the history of Gujarat. His valuable and original 
contributions to the study of Indian Epigraphy were highly appreciated by 
Western co-workers in the field and it won him the rare distinction of 
doctorate from Western universities. He was also elected an Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Fortunately, Pt. Bhagvanlal did not confine his activities to epigra- 
phic, numismatic and archaeological investigations. The antiquarian data 
obtained through these investigations were ultimately sources of information 
for the reconstruction of the history of the ancient period. On planning the 
project of the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, James Campbell entrusted 
the preparation of the Early History of the Deccan to Prof. R. G. Bhandar- 
kar and that of the Early History of Gujarat to Pt, Bhagvanlal Indraji. 
Conversant with the first-hand knowledge of the original sources, Bhagvanlal 
was the most competent scholar for the monumental work assigned to him. 


He seems to have engaged himself in this immense and responsible 
undertaking since about 1881. His articles on the Western Ksatrapas as 
well as on the Traiküfakas, the Calukyas and the Rástrakütas of Lata were 
already written by him. Оп the basis of his study of the epigraphic records 
and coins, he was conversant with the historical accounts of the Mauryas, 
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the Indo-Greeks, the Guptas, the Kings of Valabhi and the Gurjaras of Lata. 
He was also familiar with the epigraphic records of the Cálukyas and the 
Vaghelas. But now he had to engag: himself in consulting the literary 
works like Duyasraya, Sukrtasankirtana, Kirlikaumudi, Prabandhacinta- 
mani, Vicaraéreni, Vividha-tirthakalpa and Ratna@vali. He had also to 
derive traditional accounts from the Puranas. A young graduate, trained in 
compiling historical data for the Gazetteer, was placed under him. The 
latter translated the portions contributed by Pt. Bhagvanlal into English and 
submitted them to the General Editor. Pt. (now Dr.) Bhagvanlal was very 
eager to commit all his findings to writing as early as possible, as he was 
not keeping good health since 1885. In 1888 he realised that the end of his 
life was imminent. In his will he enjoined to bequeath the various sections 
of his rich collection of antiquities to different institutions, the manuscripts 
in his collection being transmitted to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay. 
Dr. Bhagvanlal expired in 1888 at the age of only 49 before he could finalise 
the work assigned to him, A large portion of the Early History of Gujarat 
was almost ready in the form of the press-copy, but the remaining portion 
was to be reconstructed from his stray notes in Gujarati. When Mr. 
Campbell received the remaining raw material left by the late historian, he 
realised that the work of completing Dr. Bhagvanlal’s writing was one of 
special difficulties. Hence he took the valuable assistance from Mr. A. M. 
T. Jackson of the Indian Civil Service; and yet it took a pretty long period 
of more than five years to finalise its press-copy. In the publication ( 1896 ) 
this article on the “ Early History of Gujarat ” formed the most copious and 
outstanding portion of the entire Part on the History of Gujarat. 


Even a cursory glance at the * Early History of Gujarat" (1896) 
in comparison to Book I of the Rasa Mala (1856) by Mr. A. K. Forbes 
will at once show the vast gulf of difference between the two works, brought 
in by the large bulk of new material revealed during the intervening span 
of four decades. The earlier account of the history of Gujarat generally 
commenced with the Cāvadā Kingdom, to which Mr. Forbes prefixed the 
account of the fall of Valabhi in his work, while ‘Early History of Guja. 
rat " commenced with the account of the Mauryan period, prefixed by the 
Puránic account of Anarta and the Yádavas. It dealt with the history of as 
many as ten kingdoms before the Kingdom of the Cāvadās. “Early 
History of Gujarat" based on the materials prepared by the late Dr. 
Bhagvanlal Indraji is, indeed, the first systematic documented ancient history 
of Gujarat, regarded to be a standard work on the subject even for several 
decades after its publication. Naturally much new material has come to 
light subsequently and some of the views held by Dr. Bhagvanlal have to be 
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emended on its basis, Nevertheless this monumental work of the pioneer 
historian still contains ample reliable information and some points of 
original research. The valuable contribution of Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji to 
the History and Archaeology of Gujarat must, indeed, be assessed as a 
well-laid foundation of the subject. 


SOPARA - PANDIT BHAGVANLAL INDRAJI AND AFTER 
DEVANGANA DESAI 


The Asiatic Society of Bombay possesses a precious group of Buddhist 
bronzes representing the Seven Buddhas and Maitreya, the Future Buddha 
(Pls. II-VI), These eight bronzes were found in 1882 by Pandit Bhagvan- 
lal Indraji in the relic stone coffer from the Stipa at Sopara. In December 
1881, he received from Mr. James M. Campbell, Compiler of the Bombay 
Gazetteer, some notes on the remains at Sopara in Thana district, about 
48 kms. north of Bombay. There was also along with the notes a rough 
sketch of the mound at Sopara, locally known as “ Buruda Rajacha Killa’ 
or the Fort of the Basket-making King. At once Bhagvanlal saw through 
the sketch a possibility of the existence of a Stipa there. He writes: 
“ Finding from the rough sketch that the Buruda Raja’s fort was much like 
a Stüpa, the desire overtook me of seeing Sopara, a name which under 
slightly varying forms, occurs in the Nasik, Junnar, Karle and Nanaghat 
inscriptions, but about which nothing has yet been written. ”! 


When nothing was previously known or written on the subject, it was 
Pandit Bhagvanlal who identified the site of Sopara with ancient Sürpüraka 
or Sopáraka mentioned in the Jahavarméía, Divyavadana, Mahabharata, 
Bripalacarita and other Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jaina texts, and in the 
inscriptions of the Western Indian caves. He has very picturesquely des- 
cribed various references to this town in the literary accounts. Sopara was 
known to Ptolemy and the writer of the Periplus of the Erythraen Sea 
and later to a large number of Arab and Persian travellers such as Macudi, 
Ibn Haukal, А! Istakhri, Al Biruni and others. Even today scholars refer 
to these literary aud epigraphical sources which Bhagvanlal had painstakingly 
gatheced on Sopara. 


Bhagvanlal first visited the site with Campbell on 7th of February, 
1882, had a preliminary survey of it and ascertained that the Buruda Raja’s 
fort was a Stüpa. Then with more time in the Easter holidays, i. e. April 7 
to 10, they revisited Sopara. It was at this time that Bhagvanlal opened the 
centre of the Stüpa and discovered a relic coffer about 13 feet from the top 
of the Stipa. Within this coffer, he found im situ the eight metal images 
seated around a copper casket ( РІ. II), which in its turn encased within it 
four other caskets, placed one within the other, viz. those of silver, jade 
(stone), crystal and finally gold (РІ. І, В). The gold casket contained 
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thirteen tiny pieces of earthenware, which Bhagvanlal suggested were relics 
of the Buddha's bowl on the basis of evidence from Buddhist texts. There 
were several gold flowers strewn in each casket and a gold plaque depicting 
a seated Buddha (PI. VII, B) and a silver coin of Gautamiputra Yajña 
Sri Satakarni (circa A. D. 174-203) in the copper casket. The details of 
the work and finds at Sopara are given in his article on the subject read out 
by Campbell on May 25, 1882, at the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and published in Vol. XV, 1881-82, of the Journal of the Society. 
The Bombay Government presented the Sopara relics to the Society and 
Campbell presented a finely carved wooden cabinet to contain the relics in 
October 1882. This cabinet is still placed centrally at the vestibule of the 
Asiatic Society Library. 


It is interesting to note that the discovery of the Sopara relics made a 
great stir not only among the scholars in India and Europe of that time 
but also among the Buddhists of Sri-Lanka. The Buddhist High Priest of 
that country requested for a small portion of the bowl of the Buddha to be 
deposited in the monastery at Adam's peak? 


Even hundred years back Pandit Bhagvanlal had judiciously identified 
these images and the Bodhi trees associated with each of the Buddhas. He 
compares the images for their identification and iconography with the painted 
images of the Buddhas and Maitreya, each with a label inscription, on the 
doorway of Ajanta Cave 17. He has given line-drawings of each of the 
Sopara bronzes, caskets and seven different types of gold flowers and the 
stones found from the caskets, 


What is of further importance is the meticulous detailed description 
of the entire excavation (including that of the frog found below the stone 
coffer, which was of the same species as found in some of the old Kanheri 
cave cisterns). From these details we can see that the Seven Buddhas were 
arranged pradaksina-wise from the left side of Maitreya, starting with the 
first “ Mānuşa '? Buddha Vipasyi to the seventh, viz. Sákyamuni or 
Gautama Buddha each displaying a different mudrā (hand-gesture) and 
under his respective Bodhi tree. These Seven Buddhas are Sakyamuni and 
his six immediate predecessors : 


1. Vipaáyl : Dharmacakra-mudra, under Patali tree 
( Bigonia Suaveoleps ) f (РІ. ШТ, A) 


2. Sikhi : Dhyana-mudra, under Pundarlka or 
white lotus (РІ. III, B) 
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3. Vitvabhü: Varada-mudra, under Sala tree 
( Shorea rubusta ) (РІ. IV, А) 


4. Krakucchanda : Dhyana-mudrà, under 
Sirisa tree ( Acacia Sirissa ) (РІ. IV, B) 


5. Kanakamuni : Bhiimisparsa-mudra, under 
Udumbara tree ( Ficus glomerata) (РІ. V, A) 


6. Каќуара : Abhaya-mudràá, under 
Banyan tree ( Ficus indica ) (Pl. V, B) 


7. Sàkyamuni : Bhiimtsparga-mudra, under 
Pipal tree ( Ficus religiosa ). (P. VI, A) 


Although the Stüpa and the caskets belonged to the 2nd century A.D., 
possibly in the time of Yajiia Sri Satakarni whose unworn silver coin was 
found from the copper casket, Bhagvanlal wisely suggested from the dress 
and head-ornaments of the image of Maitreya ( Pl. VI, B) that it belonged 
to about the 7th-8th century A. D. and was placed in the relic coffer when 
the Stüpa was opened for repair. 


After Bhagvanlal’s death in 1888, Sopara antiquities surprisingly did 
not attract much attention which was due to them. It is in 1939 because of 
the enthusiasm of the members of the Gujarat Research Society that interest 
in Sopara was revived and a Volume commemorating the hundredth birth 
anniversary of Bhagvanlal Indraji was published. Rao Bahadur К. N. 
Dikshit, the then Director-General of Archaeological Survey of India, 
writing in this Volume observed : ‘ The work of the late Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji is mostly in the field of epigraphy in which he was the most brilliant 
Indian scholar not only of his own time but perhaps of all times... One 
work, however, in the field of archaeology proper will always remain to his 
credit and that is the excavation at Sopara, which he carried out during the 
Easter Holidays in 1882, '' 


While discussing the metal images of Sopara, K. N. Dikshit emphasi- 
zed thc uniqueness of this group as no other metal images represent the 
seven ( Manusa) Buddhas and Maitreya, though their representations are 
found in stone and painting. He drew attention to the peculiar feature of 
the end of the robe drawn over the left shoulder and hanging in a pleated 
fold on the figures of the Buddhas and suggested affinity with the Раја 
bronzes of Eastern India. He believed that the bronzes were brought from 
Eastern India to the Deccan in about 71-81 century A.D. But at the 
same time he also pointed out certain differences from the Eastern [ndian 
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School such as the absence of decoration on prabhavali (aureole) and the 
presence of the long stems of trees on the back of the bronzes ( Pl. VIT, А) 


After about fifteen years of Dikshit’s article Douglas Barrett wrote on 
the Sopara bronzes in his article, ** A Group of Bronzes from the Deccan”, 
published in the Lalit Kala Nos. 3-4, 1956-57, which drew attention of a 
wider public to these bronzes. Barrett also emphasized the peculiar feature 
of the end of the Buddha's robe drawn over the left shoulder to which 
Dikshit had already drawn attention. But Barrett says that this feature first 
made its appearance in the Pala images of Eastern India in about А. D. 800, 
and elsewhere it should be later. He says, ** the new method of representing 
the robe is not likely to have arisen in East and West India independently 
and it was probably the overwhelming prestige of the great monasteries of 
Bihar which was responsible for the spreading of this innovation." He 
considers the Sopara bronzes to be of Deccan region and dates them to the 
9th century A.D. under the Rastrakitas, and describes them as representing 
*' the spiritual dignity and power typical of Deccan Art." 


As Sadashiv Gorakshkar has contributed an article on Sopara metal 
images in the present Volume of the Journal, examining their place in the 
history of sculptural art, I will not go into the details of their art history, 
but will like to reaffirm the Deccan features of these bronzes to which he has 
given evidence from other metal images of the Deccan. Gorakshkar has 
examined the state of Buddhist religious activities in the area around Sopara 
and has considered the reasons that led to rededication of the Sopara Stüpa 
along with the images of the seven Buddhas and Maitreya. 


I would like to add some points relating to the representation of the 
(*Mànusa") Buddhas as discussed in my earlier papers.? The trees ог 
symbols of the Seven Buddhas are represented in the Hinayàna art of 
Bharhut and Sanchi. At Sauchi six architraves of the Gates of Stüpa I 
represent Bodhi trees and Stüpas of the Seven Buddhas. Particularly note- 
worthy is the architrave of the Western Gateway, where along with the trees 
of the Seven Buddhas, the Nagapuspa tree of Maitreya has been depicted." 
So here we have an early association of Maitreya with the Seven Buddhas in 
the Hinayana art of Sanchi. 


In the art of the Mahayana Buddhists also we get representations of 
Maitreya with the Seven Buddhas, Nearer Sopara we see them in the art of 
Ajanta: Cave XVII, IV, VIT, XXVI (dated A.D. 481). They are also 
represented in the Kanheri Caves II and III, and at Ellora in Cave XII. The 
latter has images of Vajrayana pantheon such as Rakta LokeSvara, Sadaksari 
Loke$vara and the Saktis of * Dhyánl " Buddhas. In Ellora all the Seven 
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Buddhas are in dhyána-mudrà. But in case of the depictions of Ajanta Cave 
XVII and of Sopara bronzes there is similarity in the mudras displayed by 
the first four Buddhas. Variations can be seen in the representation of 
mudras of the last three Buddhas, viz. Kanakamuni, Кабуара and Sakyamuni 
at Ajanta and Sopara. 


Ajanta painting Sopara bronzes 
Kanakamuni abhaya-mudra bhumisparsa-mudra 
Каќуара dhyāna-mudrā abhaya-mudrā 
Sakyamuni dharmacakra-mudra bhiimisparsa-mudra 


But the interesting point is that both at Ajanta and Sopara the third 
Buddha Visvabhi is largest among the Buddhas and Sakyamuni is small in 
dimensions. This seems to suggest prevalence of some orally transmitted, 
though not fully crystalized, iconographic canons regarding the depiction of 
the ( Past or “ Münusa " ) Buddhas in the Deccan. 


The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang who travelled in Konkan and 
Maharashtra in 641 A. D., notes the prevalence of both the Hinayana and 
Mahayana schools. He also mentions Stüpas of Four Past Buddhas in 
these regions, and a huge sandal-wood image of Maitreya near the capital 
of Konkan.® Thus it seems that the worship of the Four Buddhas and 
Maitreya was in vogue in this region in the 7th century. Changes were 
taking place in the Buddhist pantheon from the Gupta period onwards,® 
when the number of the Past Buddhas was gradually reduced to four, which 
included $акуатипі and the three others of the present cycle, viz. Krakuc- 
chanda, Kanakamuni and Кабуара. To these Four Buddhas was added 
Maitreya, the Buddha of the Future, making the Five “ Mānuşa ” ( mortal) 
Buddhas, corresponding to Five * Dhyāni ” (transcendental ) Buddhas and 
Five * Dhyànl " Bodhisattvas.!? 


But a very significant information on the worship of the Seven 
Buddhas by the Hlnayána Sámmitiya sect has been provided by Hiuen 
Tsang. He says that in Malwa, King Sllàditya ( who had reigned 60 years 
before his visit) had built near his palace an extremely artistic temple in 
which were installed images of the Seven Buddhas. The Hinayüna 
Sámmitiya sect was widely prevalent in Buddhist centres such as Valabhi, 
Sindh, Avanti, Ahicchatra, Sankisa, Ayodhya, Kapilavastu, etc, as noted by 
the Chinese pilgrim. However, at many of these places Hiuen Tsang reports 
Stüpas of the Four Buddhas. 


In this connection an important epigraphical evidence of the Sümmi« 
tiya sect at Junnar ( Deccan) having links with Sanchi ( Malwa region ) in 
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the 2nd century A.D. has been provided by Shobhana Gokhale’s article in 
the present Volume. Sopara, like Junnar, could have been an important 
stronghold of the Sammitlya sect and a halting place of visiting monks from 
Malwa to Sri-Lanka. Links between Sopara and Sanchi are further 
suggested in the similarity of the shape of the stone (jade) casket – the 
similarity noted by Bhagvanlal while describing the relic caskets. 


At the time when the worship of the Seven Buddhas was undergoing 
transformation and that of * Dhyani” or ‘ KuleSa * Buddhas and ‘ Dhyanl' 
Bodhisattvas gaining prominence, the bronzes of Sopara preserve for us an 
important aspect of the older cult. Moreover, unlike their representations 
on gateways and door lintels іп both the Hinayána and Mahayana monu- 
ments noted by us, they along with Maitreya are the principal figures 
surrounding the relics at Sopara. 


Maitreya has been given great importance at Sopara. He sits on a 
higher pedestal and is largest among the Sopara bronzes. Pandit Bhagvan- 
lal suggesred that he faces west “ because on gaining Buddhahood he will 
pass through the eastern gateway, open the rclic chamber, and from the gold 
casket take out the fragments of Sakyamuni’s bowl.” He records a belief 
that Sakyamuni’s bowl had passed earlier from one Buddha to another, as a 
symbol of the office of the Buddha. So the other Buddhas are present to 
witness the event of Maitreya's entering the relic coffer to get his begging 
bowl from Sükyamuni, his predecessor. 


It is of great importance to note that the figures are seated in a circle 
around the centre, i.c. relics in the casket (Fig. a). The placement of 
bronzes in eight cardinal directions and in a circle reminds us of figures on 
an eight-petalled lotus mandala to which K. N. Dikshit had also drawn 
attention. The entire scheme at Sopara of placing in the centre five caskets, 
one within the other, surrounded by the eight images in cardinal directions, 
and their placement in turn in a circular stone coffer, which, again was 
supported by cight bricks and was placed in a square brick-chamber with its 
sides matched with cardinal directions, shows a highly planned and measured 
arrangement. 


А. S. I. Excavation of 1939-40 : Вигода Rajacha Killa (the Stipa 
site) was subjected to digging operations, spread over two short seasons du- 
ring the years 1939 and 1940 “witb the object of uncovering all that might 
yet be surviving under it.!* The excavation was conducted by M. M. Qureshi, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Western Circle, Archaeological Survey of 
India. They dug 30’ below in the relic chamber but found earth, bricks and 
later sand, When excavating on the site they found severalstone lintels 
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Fig. a : The placement of bronzes in cardinal directions around the 
relic casket, Sopara. 
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which, it is presumed, were used for residential quarters partly constructed of 
wood. Two small Stüpas were found in the south of the main Stüpa and 
several miniature Stüpas and round objects were found. A six-feet wide 
circular path for pradakgina was uncovered. Miscellaneous objects includ- 
ing plain and glazed pottery of the later period were found. Coins of the 
Satavahana period with Ujjain symbol, Gadhyà coins of 8th-12th centuries 
and coins of the Muslim rulers were unearthed from the Stüpa site. How- 
ever, no bronzes or images were discovered in this excavation. 


Asokan Rock Edicts : The evidence of Afoka's religious activities at 
Sopara is provided by the Edicts discovered on the site. Pandit Bhagvanlal 
had found the Eighth Rock Edict (in fragment), and later in 1956, N. А. 
Gore, the Librarian of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, discovered the Ninth 
Edict}? Both these Edicts are now housed in the Prince of Wales Museum 
of Western India, Bombay. 


Medieval Sculptures : Sopara played an important part in Western 
India's commercial life for more than 2000 years, It flourished upto A.D. 
1500 and we have accounts of Arab and Persian travellers describing its 
prosperity. In the middle of the 12th century Tejakantha, the Konkapa 
delegate, was sent from Sopara to attend a literary congress held in Kash- 
mir,? and also in the same century, Al Idrisi describes Sopara as a well- 
peopled city with great trade. 


Bhagvanlal has noted some Brahmanical stone sculptures in the 
compound of the СаКте ага temple. They are still lying there. The Brahma 
image (РІ. XI, A) of about 6'-4" still stands majestically under a tree. In 
parts it is unfinished, but its dimensions are interesting. It is rare to find 
such a large image of Brahma. It must have been sculpted to be placed 
in a cardinal (bhadra) niche of a temple. The large size of the image 
indicates that there must have been quite a huge Hindu temple at Sopara 
(in the Sonarvat area from where the image was originally found as noted 
by Bhagvanlal). The image seems to be stylistically of the late 11th or 
early 12th century A. D. 


| There are also images of Hara-Gaurl, Уагаһа lifting Рум, Sürya, 
Mahisasuramardini -all detached sculptures lying in the compound of the 
temple and assignable to the period between llth-l4th centuries A.D. 
Stylistically they differ from one another, some showing influence of Gujarat 
while the others like the Surasundari with a parrot ( Pl. XI, B) of about 4 
feet in height have similarity with Northern Karnataka art tradition of about 
late 11th century A.D. Dr. Stella Kramrisch while commenting on this 
beautiful female figure says that it “represents the last phase of creative 
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monumental stone sculpture in the Deccan."! Varaha (РІ. ХІТ, C) also 
seems to bave imbibed Northern Karnataka elements and retains vitality 
even in the late 12th century A. D. There is an image of dancing Siva 
( Pl. XI, A) in a temple on the road from Sopara to Nirmal which stylisti- 
cally can be assigned to early 11th century А. D. Compared to the dancing 
Siva on the jangha (wall) of the Ambarnath temple of A. D. 1060 ( near 
Kalyan, not far from Sopara), the dancing Siva of Sopara seems to be 
earlier. 


Some memorial stones have been found at Sopara on which Dr. A. P. 
Jamkhedkar has contributed an article in the present Volume. Some of 
them are interesting for the Buddhist and Saivite ( possibly of Nütha sect ) 
features in their depiction ( Pls. XIII, XIV ). 


Jaina images and architectural remains ( parskaras, lintels) of 13th- 
14th century have been found from the Sonarvat area of Sopara. Bhagvan- 
lal observed that in his time Jainas regarded Sopara as a holy place of 
pilgrimage. Jinaprabhasüri of the 14th century mentioned Sopüraka as 
one of the eightyfour holy places of the Jainas. There is a Soparaka- 
gaccha which originated in Ѕорага.1 An image of Ambika (РІ. XII, B) 
in the compound of the CakreSvara temple is interesting. Near her feet is 
a playful child running after Ambika’s lion. The sculpture may be stylisti- 
cally dated to 13th century A. D. 


In 1981, a hoard of 19 bronze pieces of about láth century was 
accidentally found from Sopara. Presently these bronzes are with the 
Archaeological Survey of India. 


Recently a find of another Buddhist Stüpa at Sopara has been repor- 
ted by Prof. Chitale. Field-work on the effect of silting on the ancient port 
of Sopara due to a rise in the sea-level is being done by Dr. S. N. Rajguru!” 
and his colleagues from the Deccan College, Pune, No doubt, such an 
important port and religious town of Western India which flourished for 
2000 years needs a large-scale excavation. 
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К. N, Dikshit, © Buddhist Relics from Sopara Re-Examined’, Dr. Bhaguaniat 
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I may like to draw attention to some of the Deccan-Karnataka features part{- 
cularly as developed in Western Calukyan and early Rastrakiita art in regard to 
the facial features, the crown of Maitreya and the arrangement of upavita (sacred 
thread ) and sdarabandha (waistband), These elements compare well with those 
of the Mallikarjuna temple of Pattadaka) (circa A. D. 740), as well as those of 
the Dasavatara Cave (No, XV) of Ellora excavated under the Rastraküta King 
Dantidurga around A. D. 750. Calukyao elements continue in Cave XV as wel) 
as in Cave XVI { Ка!!йза } of Ellora, Several elements of the Western Calukyan 
later art, which had also imbibed Andhra elements from Alampur, are seen in 
the early art of the Rastrakütas, To this transitional period, the style of tbe 
Sopara bronzes belongs, i. e. circa 750-800. The analogy in style between sculp- 
ture and bronze is not out of place as generally arts of a region follow the same 
style even if executed ín different mediums, 


" Sopara Bronzes in the Aslalic Society of Bombay," presented at the Dicente. 
nary International Seminar of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, January 1984, 
"Sopara NDronzes : Seven Buddhas and Maltreya’’, presented at the Inter- 
national Seminar on Buddhist Iconography organized by Tibet House, New Delhi, 
April, 1084, 

Debala Mitra, Sanchi, Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, 1965, p. 41. 
T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, pp, 237 ff, 


J. N. Banerjea in the Classica! Age, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, p. 398; 
and in The Age of Imperial Капан], pp. 278 1, 

B. Bhattacharyya, The Indian Buddhist Iconography, reprint 1968, p. 19; N. K, 
Bhattasall, Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculbiures in the Расса 
Museum, Dacca, 1929, p. 19; Alice Getty, The Gods cf Northern Budddism, 1914, 
р. 10, 

I thank the Director General, Archaeological Survey of India, for giving me per- 
mission to read the unpublished report of the Sopnra excavation of 1939-40. R. С. 
Gyani of the Gujarat Research Society had been present during this excavation 
of 1939-40 and has described ít in his Gujarati article, * Soparama Puratativan- 
vegana '' in the Journal of the Gujarat Researeh Society, Vol. 1, 2. 


S. N. Chakravarti, " Ninth Rock Edict of the Maurya King Asoka at Sopara, 
Bombay State.,'' Lalit Kald, Nos. 3-4, 19050-1957. 


Bhagvanlal Indraji, of. cit, p. 278. 

Archaeologícal Survey of India, Ammal Report, 1006-07 has published a photo. 
graph of this Brahmà image. 

Stella Kramrisch, The Art of India, The Phaidon Press, 3rd ed. 1965, P1, 130, 
p. 210. 

Bhagvanla! Indraji op. cit., p. 276. 

S. N, Rajguru and Savita Ghate presented their paper ** Prehistoric Environment 
of Konkan" at the History Seminar on Konkan, Pune, December, 1984. 


A. The Stipa at Sopara, present condition, 


B, 


The five relic caskels: copper, silver, stone ( jade), crystal and gold, Sopara, 
Now in the collection of the Asiatic Society cf Bombay, 


Eight hinages arranged in а circle around relic caskets, Sopara, Now in the collection of the 


Asiatic Society of Bombay. 
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Over a hundred years ago, on 9 April 1982, Bhagvanlal Indraji, excava- 
ted the зіпра at Sopara (Modern Nala Sopara). The mound was then 
known as Buruda Rajácha kot (citadel of the Basket weaver's king) 
(P.1, A). A little below the level of its plinth, as he then thought it was 
and almost thirteen fcet from the existing top, there was a brick chamber 
inside the centre of the stzpa. Bhagvanlal recovered a stone relic casket 
(РІ. II, ) containing different antiquities which he presented in a paper 
before the Asiatic Society on 25th May 1882.! His paper is a brilliant ex- 
position of thorough scholarship and several of his arguments hold good 
even today. The present paper attempts to rc-examine the antiquities. 


Bhagvanlal gave up his investigations after recovering the casket 
remarking, “Further digging was stopped, as there was little time at our 
disposal, and because we were anxious not to spoil the relic chamber by 
removing its sides. It is possible that further digging may bring to light 
some more remains, ”? 


Bhagvanlal emphasised the identification of Sopara with Sirpiraka 
mentioned not only in literature of Hindus, Jains and Buddhists but even 
in the Periplus Maris Erythraci, the Geography of Ptolemy and even by 
Al Biruni.’ The Ydadava Kosa mentions Sopara as a part of Aparanta. 


We share B. Indraji’s concern that inspite of its close association 
with Epic mythology no archaeological evidence is available to indicate this. 
In so for as its Jain association is concerned, it is evident from the several 
fragmentary sculptures lying strewn in the area and the recent find of some 
metal images here. The Jain evidence, however, is datable to the eleventh- 
twelfth century. 


The existence of a stūpa, the legends connected with it, the discovery 
of relics in the stupa and the fact that Buddhism prevailed here, in this 
area, till the coming of the Portugese underlines the importance of Sopara 
more as a seat of Buddhist pilgrimage, than in its Hindu or Jain context. 


The date of the з/йра, for want of proper excavations, remains un- 
setiled even though on a reasonable surmise it can easily be dated to the 
third century B.C. In fact all the evidence, legendary, literary and archaeo- 


logical, tends to favour a period in the reign of Emperor ASoka Maurya, 
А.з. 73 | 
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coeval with the third Buddhist Council, for the commencement of Buddhist 
activity in Aparinta in general and Sopara in particular. 


The Pürnavadana? contains a legend about Gautama's visit to Sopara 
at the instance of the merchant Pürna and his conversion of two powerful 
Мара Kings Krsna and Gautama. This Avadana also contains a reference 
to Vakkali and the conversion of five hundred widows. Bhagvanlal has 
convincingly pointed to the identification of an area, Vakala Tekdi, in 
Sopara as the place where the stūpa constructed by Vakkali and the widows 
once existed? Though there are no more relics around the area, Bhagvanlal 
noticed certain dedicatory inscriptions mentioning female donors.” He felt 
that paleographically these belonged to the Mauryan period. 


While there are no means for verifying the script in the absence of 
the original stones, at least there is another evidence of the Mauryan period 
in the form of two Aśokan inscriptions, both discovered at Sopara and 
both of which are now in the Prince of Wales Museum.? These are firm 
archaeological basis for determining the antiquity of Sopara in the Buddhist 
context. 


The literary evidence of the Mah@vamso, even though a later compl- 
lation, is of some help in understanding the religious activity consequent 
upon the third Buddhist Council which was held during ASoka's reign. 


It is known from ASokan inscriptions that in the fourteenth year of 
his reign ASoka appointed certain officers, the Dharmamahamitras to pro- 
pagate religion and even ordered other officers such as the Yuktas, Rajjukas 
and the РгадебіКаѕ to undertake tours for the same purpose, every five 
years.) Nevertheless, worried by the infinite interpolations in the original 
preaching of the Buddha, A§oka is said to have invited Moggaliputta Tissa 
to convene a council to weed out such interpolations. This council matería- 
lised as the third Buddhist Council in the eighteenth year of A$oka's reign, 
in 256 B. CJ? As a sequel to this Council, it was decided to depute several 
Theras to various parts of the country, and it is this account that is compil- 
€d in the MaAhava?iso.)! One of the areas so covered was Aparanta where 
Yona ( Yavana) Dharmaraksita was sent to propagate the law. Inspite of 
the various interpretations of Aparünta, or Ariake of Ptolemy, it is now 
accepted that the entire region of Konkan i. e. the area between the Sahyadri 
and the sea was included in Aparünta and Sürpüraka or Sopara was an 
important ¢?rtha in Aparünta. 


There is reason to believe that the choice of a Yavana to propagate 
the dharma in Aparāntą was evidently a deliberate опе, At this very time 
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the political Governor of the contiguous region of Saurashtra was a Yavana 
called Tushüspa. Sopara was then a very important sea port and trading 
centre as evident from the accounts in the Periplus and the Geography of 
Ptolemy. The international crowd indeed included Alexandrian Greeks, 
Romans, Parthians and Arabs. After crossing the vicinity of Kanheri, the 
caravans converged in the plains around Kalyan before resuming their 
journey via the three main mountain passes, the Thal, Bor and the Nane 
Ghat. The Buddhist activity is dotted along these pathways. 


The presence of many foreign traders evidently prompted ASoka to 
install his edicts which pertinently impress upon the people to respect and 
support the Brahmanas and the Sramagas. Interestingly, it is around 
Sopara that a major centre of Buddhist activity, in аЙ probability a Univer- 
sity centre, flourished at Kanheri almost till the advent of the Portugese in 
the fifteenth century. 


It may, therefore, be possible to surmise that Yona Dharmaraksita's 
centre of activity in Aparünta must have been Sopara. 


While the influence of the Zera's preaching is evident from the 
several inscriptions, mostly at Karla, where Yavana donations predominate, 
yet our immediate concern is about a statement in the Mahavamso relating 
to the conversion of the Khattiyas ( Kshaíriyas).!? It is said that after 
preaching the Aggikhandhapama Sutta ( Agnikhandopama Sūtra : the dis- 
course on the parable of the flames of fire) the Yavana preacher converted 
a thousand Khattiya ( Kshatriya) families to Buddhism. These Khattiyas 
to us seem to be foreigners to have merited a special mention about their 
conversion. The dedicatory inscription of the reign of YajfiaSri Satakarni in 
Kanheri Cave-3 provides archaeological evidence in support of this legned.!3 
The donors of Cave-3, as the inscription mentions, were two Khattiya bro- 
thers, Gajamitra and Gajasena, whose portrait sculptures are carved at the 
entrance of the Castya hall of Cave-3, In an earlier article we have alluded!4 
to the presence of Parthians as the possible Khattiya donors at Kanheri for 
they distinctly stand out as of foreign origin, by their features, dress and 
ornaments. In that event these Khattiyas must have continued to retain 
their independent character overa few centuries, and by the time of the 
donation have even acquired Indianised names. Perhaps this may also be 
the reason for the Kanheri Caifyga architecture borrowing heavily from the 
architecture of the Karla Caitya, most of which is the contribution of 
Yavana donors. 


At this stage we шау also examine the other evidence of Buddhist 
activity in this area besides Sopara and Kahneri. On the island of 
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Gharapuri (Elephanta) are the ruins of an early stupa on the crest of the 
eastern hill facing the caves. The state of ruins makes it apparent that like 
the Sopara stupa, even this айра was opened by digging a shaft in the centre. 
There is no record to show who did it or when.!5 But Gharapuri bas yielded 
two sculptures which can be securely dated to the first cent. B. C., of which 
the Yaksa is well known as the “ Ѕорага Yakga ".!* The other is a seated 
lion which has remained unnoticed and is not mentioned in any of the 
notices of this island. 


The Yaksa image ( Pl. X, A ) must have been life-size when complete. 
The image is of a standing figure wearing алой with thickly incised folds. 
The modelling is of a heavy and powerfully built figure and has a Gandhüran 
flair. It is quite different not only from other Yaksa figures in Western 
India, such as Pitalkhora!? or Karhad,!5 but even those at Mathura and 
Patna. The thick rolled cloth which falls as a loop in front is a fearure 
which crystallises in the sixth century sculptures in this area, especially from 
Parel. 


The two side figures of this image need special mention. On his 
proper right is a female attendant, who conceptually resembles Yaksi images, 
reaching his waist in height. She wears rather heavy torque, kucabandha 
and wears heavy anklets. On his proper left however is an enigmatic figure 
of a male perched on the shoulders of a lion-faced dwarf, both facing the 
opposite direction. 


The Yaksa must have held a heavy mace as seen from its round end 
on the pedestal, 


The attendant figures of the Yaksa strike a close iconographic parallel 
with two other known figures, the ivory female figures from Pompeii!® and 
Bhokardhan.? Inspite of their miniature size in comparison to the Yaksa, 
and their possible use as mirror handles, the figures otherwise have composi- 
tional similarity with our Yaksa image. The possible first century B.C. 
date of the ivory figures, and the style of the female attendant of the Yaksa 
enable us to date the Yaksa to at least the first century B. C., if not earlier. 


The Maha@mayuri list of Yaksas includes at least three identifiable 
places in the Deccan. These are Pitalkhora ( Pitàngalya), Karhad ( Karaha- 
taka ) and Nasik ( Nasikya )?! The present Yaksa somehow does not seem 
to have been mentioned, 


Nevertheless, along with these places, the same text refers to 
Tarangavati as the abode of Yaksa Sukhüvaha.? Sircar finds the place 
difficult of identification. Yet the etymological meaning of the word in 
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Chinese and Tibetan as given by him, or even in Sanskrit, implies it as a 
place of big waves. Could its find spot, Gharapuri, bear any relevance ? 
For after all the island is surrounded by sea. The earliest epigraphical 
reference to Puri ( Gharapuri ) is the Meguti temple pragasti of Ravikirti, in 
the year А. D. 634-635?? and we do not know if the island has had any 
other esoteric epithet. It may be worth it to examine all texts locally used 
in praise of various deities. 


Incidentally, it is difficult to surmise the reasons that led V. S. 
Agrawala to suggest that the Yaksa must have belonged to Sopara and not 
to Gharapuri. The controversy can be settled if we are able to trace a 
reference that may indicate a connection between river Vaitarana and 
Tarangavati, for it is near Sopara that Vaitarana meets the sea. In any 
event, at this stage, we are unable to subscribe to the view expressed by 
Agrawala and would prefer to designate it as Gharapuri Yaksa contrary to 
its currently vogue designation as Sopara Yaksa. 


The other evidence, which we have mentioned above is that of a 
seated lion (Pl. X, B). This sculpture is lying unnoticed above the main 
cave, probably ignored as being of a late period. However, on a closer 
scrutiny of the modelling of its manes, haunches and fore-paws, and of 
course its stance, one is prone to consider it as a degenerate form of the 
Mauryan Lion capital The animal is mounted on a square base that 
reminds us of the Vaishali pillar capital. The existence of the practice of 
erecting stone pillars near а stupa dates back to the ASokan period. The 
Nigali Sagar pillar inscription?* mentions how А$оКа revisited the stupa of 
Konagamana (Kanakamuni) and erected a stone pillar there. The 
prevalence of such a practice in this region is suggested by their representa- 
tions on the drum-slabs of Amaravati. In the nearest proximity such pillar 
capitals exist at Kanheri, Karla and Bedsa. Incidentally, besides the stipa, 
scholars now accept that there must have originally been smaller Buddhist 
viharas on the island which may have been converted on a grand scale into 
Saivite monuments. Buddhism at Gharapuri must have lost its importance 
as the island developed into а stronghold of Pagupata Saivism and the stupa 
must have fallen into total disuse after the Portugese destroyed the monu- 
ment. Around this time the lion must have been brought down to its 
present location on the western flank. 


At this point we are tempted to take note of two other animal 
sculptures that were once noticed on the south-eastern flank, on a hillock 
near the Raj Bunder jetty. These are a horse and an elephant, but today 
only the latter survives, It is installed in the courtyard of the Bhau Daji 
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Lad Museum at Bombay where it was removed in a fragmentary condition 
and reassembled. Burgess gives a detailed description of tbese sculptures 
and also mentions that there was no trace of the horse almost since 
1750 A. р.25 


The elephant is indeed a large piece ( length 13 ft., ht. 7 ft.) and it is 
quite difficult to assess its period. Its style of sculpting precludes its 
comparison with the classical phase of Gharapuri sculptures and moreover 
there is hardly any evidence of such large and loose mammalian sculptures 
of an early period in this area. The only large elephant sculptures we can 
consider are the ones in the courtyard of cave XVI at Ellora, but the style of 
these sculptures is quite different. The Gharapuri elephant, on the other 
hand, has no claims to any sophistication. 


What then is the possible period and purpose of this piece? Is it 
merely a coincidence that a horse, an elephant and a lion, three of the four 
animals associated with Buddhist symbolism of the ASokan period should be 
found on Gharapuri island? The style of the lion, we have already 
explained, indicates a very early date. It is quite possible that even the 
other two sculptures, a horse and an elephant, must be contemporary with 
the lion. But style apart, cven the purpose of such a monolith is difficult of 
explanation. With its size and posture, it is possible to suggest the lion 
figure as the capital of a pillar. The elephant monolith necessitates a 
different consideration. There is a singular reference to elephant monolith 
in the Matri-Posaka Jataka in connection with an elephant festival.2® In 
Puránic and Buddhist mythology elephant is also considered as a Dig-gaja. 
However, there is yet another metaphorical reference to elephant in the 
Buddhist text, Dhammapada. The lone elephant figure at Gharapuri faith- 
fully reflects the saying in Dhammapada :*" 


“ It is better to live alone; there is no companionship with a fool. 
Let a man walk alone, let him commit no sin, (let him do) with 
a few wishes, like an elephant in the forest.” 


We arc inclined to postulate a hypothesis that both the elephant and 
horse figures must belong to the earlier Buddhist phase at Gharapuri, 
and along with the lion, can be assigned to about the 2nd-1st Cent. B. C. 
Life size elephant sculptures of this period can be seen at Pitalkhora and a 
little Jater at Karla but as parts of architecture. 


While the progress of Buddhism at Gharapuri was checked by the 
great Saivite movement, it continued to flourish on the neighbouring 
island of Sashti- at Kanheri - where the activity continued and developed 
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unabated. Indeed two other Saivite centres had already sprung up at 
Jogeshwari and Mandapeshwar io the vicinity of Kanheri but evidently 
without in any way estopping the Buddhist activity. 


In the fifth and sixth centuries, particularly, Kanheri witnessed a 
tremendous upsurge which is reflected in the exquisitely sculpted panels in 
caves 89 and 90. This was also the period which saw the emergence of new 
iconographic types in the littany of Avalokite$vara?? and indeed the 
EkàdaS$amukha Loke$vara in cave 41.29 


During all this time Sopara too must have continued to hold its 
prominence, but of this period nothing can be said with certainty. It is 
against this background that we review the antiquities found by Bhagvanlal 
from the inside of the зира. That the antiquities belong to a much later 
period was suggested by Bhagvanlal himself. He wrote **I can explain this 
only by supposing that about the seventh or eighth century the tope was 
opened for repairs, when new images and probably new copper and silver 
caskets were put in instead of the old ones, which had been spoiled by damp 
and verdigris.''?o 


The antiquities were contained in a circular stone box with lid measur- 
ing twentyfour inches in diameter and with a total height of seventeen and 
a half inches, Inside this casket,’ “stood an egg-shaped copper casket 
surrounded by a circle of eight small seated images." Bhagvanlal has 
carefully recorded the position of the various images which has helped him 
in identifying the seven Tathágatas.? The eighth, Maitreya is easily 
identifiable. 


The copper casket contained fovr other caskets of silver, stone, crystal 
and gold each containing the other in that order (Pl. I, B). The gold 
casket contained terracotta fragments of a bowl, evidently of great 
significance. 


We agree with Barrett's proposition that these caskets were the 
original reliquaries enshrined in the stūpa when it was built.? In view of 
what we have said earlier, we feel that the construction of the stupa 
coincides with the activity of Thera Dharmaraksita. Such stapas at that 
point of time always were built over some relics either attributed to the 
Master or over some s@ririka relics of a highly venerated Thera, At Sopara 
this was all the more necessary for the proselytising activity of ASoka’s 
emissaries. 


Recording his observations of the practice of saririka relics, I-tsing 
refers to two kinds ;24 
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(1) the relics of the Great teacher and (2) Agatha. The stüpa at 
Kasia contained both, a pot and a copper-plate inscribed with the Nidana 
Sutta.35 


The Buddhist converts at Sopara seem to have been so much 
impressed by the idea of enshrining relics that a resident of Sopara has even 
made a gift of a pillar containing such a relic at Кагіа.2= The carving on 
the pillar there, however, leads us to surmise that the śarīra relic enshrined 
here must have been in the form of a sara. 


There is yet another evidence of such a phenomenon nearer home at 
Kanheri. This is provided by a copper-plate grant recovered in 1839 by 
James Bird from his excavation of a stupa on the ledge opposite Cave-3.3* 
It refers to a resident of Kanaka in the Sindhu country who erected a 
* Caitya of dressed stones and brick, to last while moon, sun and the ocean 
endure, to the great $гйуаКа of Paramamuni - the noble Saáradvatiputra," 
and enshrined a “ tooth-relic." 


The review of Sopara antiquities raises certain issues : 


1. What causes led to the rededication of the stzpa after so many 
centuries; 


2. What were the reasons for selecting the seven Tathagata or 
Samyak Sambuddhas; 


3. What is the place of these images in the history of sculptural art. 
We will commence our examination with the second issue. 


The concept of the Samyak Sambuddhas or the Tathagata Buddhas 
seems to have been fully developed by the time of the Dighanikaya. The 
Маћарайапа sutla of this nika@ya enumerates all the seven Tathagatas and 
gives various details of each of these viz. their parents, their place of birth, 
their bodhi tree and so on, Later the Buddhava?zusa?? not only enumerates 
these seven Buddhas but gives a larger list of Tathàgatas who preceded these 
seven. Such later lists are headed by Dipankara who prophesied that the 
heretic Sumedha would be born as Gautama. This Gautama is the last of 
the four Tathagatas of this Кара viz. Krakuchchanda, Kanakamuni, 
Kaśyapa and Sakyamuni or Gautama. Nevertheless, on the evidence of a 
passage in tbe Cullavagga?? it seems clear that only the seven Buddhas were 
worshipped and that Maitreya was not included. 


The first epigraphical reference to one of the seven Samyak 
Sambuddhas is available in A$oka's Nigali Sagar Pillar inscription% It 
mentions that A$oka, in the fourteenth year of his reign, “enlarged the 
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slüpa of the Buddha Kōnākamana to the double of its size. And when he 
had been anointed twenty years, he camc himself and worshipped (this 
spot) and casucd (a stone pillar to be set up)". Thus by the time of 
Agoka's reign the worship of the previous Buddhas had already crystallised. 
In the following period we get references to the last four Tathügatas of this 
kalpa in the Bharhut," and Sanchi’? inscriptions. Evidently by the first 
centuty B. С. the concept of the four Tathigatas of this kalpa seems to have 
been firmly established. 


In the context of Sopara we have to rely on two pertinent references 
to the sects prevailing in this region and which sects subscribed to the belief 
in these Tathagatas. Of these an inscription at Karla refers to a resident of 
Sopara as a follower of the Dharmuttariya philosophy.*? The other inscrip- 
tion at Kanheri Cave-3 mentions that the cave is the property of the monks 
of the Bhadrayaniya sect.! References to these sects are also available at 
Junnar*5 and Nasik** caves respectively. 


Both, Dharmuttariyas and Bhadrayüniyas are subsects of the Thera- 
vida school which reestablished itself during the Third Buddhist Council 
held during A£oka's reign under Moggaliputta Tissa. The Theravadins, the 
original conservative school, divided itself into MahiSdsakas and Vasti- 
putriyas ( Vajjipputtakas ) and the latter was further split, among others, into 
Dharmuttariyas and Bhadraydniyas. Traditionally both these latter sects 
were called the Mahügiriya. The Sammitiya branch of the Theravidins 
even believes that the Buddha not only spoke of the power of remembering 
previous existence but himself referred to his previous existence.f? It thus 
seems logical that the Dharmaprasarakas sent out after the conclusion of the 
third Buddhist Council believed and propagated this philosophy. 


Yet it must be admitted that in the Western Indian caves inspite of 
references to the above mentioned sects, there are no specific references to 
any of the previous Tathagatas in the early period contrary to Northern 
India where, as we have seen earlier, we get clear references at least to the 
Buddhas of this kalpa during the Maurya, Sunga and the Kushaga‘se 
periods, 


In Western India the first plastic representation of the theme of 
Samyak Sambuddhas appears at Ajanta in the form of a painted frieze above 
the entrance to Cave-17, These paintings have been assigned to the fifth 
century A.D. At Kanheri we see the theme sculpted on the wall around 
the s/upa in Cave-2 and then in the incomplete paintings on the ceiling of 
Cave-41 (РІ. VIII-A ), the latter assignable to a sixth-seventh century date, 
Almost contemporancously, the evidence in Caves-1, 2 and 7 at Aurangabad 

A. 8, 4 
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where incidentally there is lot of evidence of its connections with the move- 
ment at Kanheri, indicates increasing popularity of the cult of Samyak 
Sambuddhas. Its final culmination is seen at Ellora, in the row of seven 
Tathügatas on the eastern wall of the third floor of Cave-12 ( Tin-Thal ). 
But yet the Sopara images are the only expression of this theme in metal, 


The epigraphical support for the archaeological evidence is available 
in the copper-plate recovered by James Bird*? to which we have alluded in an 
earlier paragraph. In line three of this inscription is an unequivocal 
reference to Bhagavat Sakyamuni - the Samyak Sambuddha. The implica- 
tion of this epithet unfortunately has not been fully appreciated and hence 
in all the translations® of this inscription that are available an explanation 
of its context is missing. There can be no doubt about the context of the 
epithet Samyak Sambuddha mentioned in this epigraph for it distinctly refers 
to Sákyamuni as the last Tathagata of this kalpa, thus suggesting the 
prevalence of the cult of the seven Tathagata Buddhas. An inscription in 
Cave-10 at Ajanta corroborates this viewpoint. Here below the figure of a 
standing Buddha is a painted inscription referring to him as “ Vipassi – 
Samyak Sambuddha.*9* We can then surmise that some Buddha figures 
either painted or sculpted were those of the Samyak Sambuddhas. 


The Kanheri copper-plate is dated in the year 245 of the augmenting 
rule of the Traikütakas. This date is now accepted to denote the Abhira 
era which commenced in 248-49 A. D.5? The copper-plate can thus be dated 
to c. 493-4 A. D. The epigraphical evidence thus corroborates the archaeo- 
logical evidence. 


Though Maitreya appears in accompaniment with the seven 
Tathagatas in Western Indian caves, yet at what point of time he, as the 
future Buddha, was introduced in the pantheon it is difficult to ascertain. 
Theologically, Maitreya as the future Buddha is already mentioned in the 
Cakkavatti sutta ( Cakravarti sūtra) of the Pathikavagga of the Dighani- 
kàya5? and even Fa Hsien* refers to him as the future Buddha. Maitreya’s 
individual sculptures of the early period, first-second cent. A.D., are 
available in plenty and it is necessary to re-examine whether in all such 
instances he represents Bodhisat or the future Buddha or whether he 
represents the Maháyana concept of Bodhisattva Maitreya. 


We have in an eartier article$5 observed that the cult of Maitreya 
originated and developed in the Gandbara region where he was given an 
independent status. Maitreya’s role as a messiah, indeed as the future 
Buddha, really assured the growth of his worship and it is likely that the 
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idea penetrated into China through Central Asia as early as the fifth 
century A. D. 


However, this argument presupposes the existence of the cult of the 
seven Tathagata Buddhas even in the Gandhara region. Indeed quite a few 
sculptures could be cited in support of this theory. The best example of 
this theme is a sculpture in the Lahore Museum.59 Here, below a large 
Buddha figure are seated figures of the Tathagata Buddhas preceded by 
Maitreya, and even though two figures arc now missing it is not difficult to 
realise that originally there were seven figures, Ingholt has rightly identified 
this stele and a few others"? as representations of the theme of Tathagata 
Buddhas. In the Lahore Museum there is yet another stele where the 
Tathagatas are shown standing in the lower register. In the Heras Museum 
too is a stele®® showing the Tathagatas, but in the upper register. 


However, a unique stele is in the Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, 
Leyden.© It is a vertical representation of the same theme showing six 
seated Tathügatas in panels one above the other and the top panel showing 
Subjugation of Nalagiri. There can be no doubt that this is an illustration 
of the same theme. 


In Western India even though the group appears at the end of the 
fifth century it seems to gain prominence around the eighth century with a 
prima-facie powerful centre at Ellora. 


Answer to our third query, viz. the place of these metal images ( Pls. 
II-V1) in the sculptural history, therefore, postulates an inevitable compa- 
rison of these bronzes with the local idiom, Both Bhagvanlal and Barrett 
who wrote about these earlier have expressed the difficulty of such a 
comparison, as the images of the seven Tathágatas are devoid of any signs 
or ornamentations that might be of help in this direction. Barrett has 
considered their affinity to the Pala idiom of the eighth century." We 
concede the fact that per se the seven images do not contribute to our 
understanding of the style excepting indicating their closeness to the Ellora 
sculptures by the nature of sazighati they wear. The point of comparison is 
the loose end of the sa/ughati that is drawn forward over the left shoulder. 
In all the seven cases the ватай is worn in the open mode leaving the 
right shoulder bare. So too in six images the sazighati is plain and only in 
the case of Krakuchchanda ( Pl. IV. 8) the folds are indicated by incised 
lines. All the seven Buddhas sit on plain pedestal with an oval horse-shoe 
shaped plain prabha at the back. Its only in the treatment of the Bodhs 
Tree of each of them that an attempt at differentiation is madc. This fact 
has been well examined by Bhagvanlal in his paper. 
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We are thus left only with the image of Maitreya to seek stylistic 
comparison and it does provide the much needed clue. Maitreya as we see 
(Pl. VI, B) is seated in ardhaparyankasana with his pendent right leg 
resting on a lotus. His right hand is in varada while he holds a branch of 
nagapuspa flowers in his left hand. In this group only Maitreya and 
Vi$vabhu (Pl. IV, A) are slightly larger than others and only they have a 
halo behind their heads. Maitreya is provided with a cushion, unlike 
others. In keeping with his iconography he wears a crown and various 
ornaments such as anklets, bracelets, necklace and even an udarabandha and 
yajnopavita. Locks of hair roll on his shoulders. 


We refer here to two bronze images for comparison, The first is a 
Yaksa-dampatt from the hoard of Jain bronzes from Rajnapuri-Khinkhini® 
now in the Nagpur Museum (Pl. VIII, B) aud tbe other, an image of 
Visnu® in the Prince of Wales Museum. On а closer examination of the 
busts of the Maitreya, Yaksa and Visnu (Pl. IX) and a comparison of 
their features and ornaments particularly the prominent necklace and even 
the udarabandha it becomes very clear that they all belong to the same 
stylistic group, that of the Deccan. 


Balchandra Jain who published the Rajnapur hoard did not discuss 
its style and Barrett who published the Visnu image argued in favour of its 
Deccan origin. Barrett compared the Laksmi of the Visnu group with the 
female figures in the Rajnapur hoard. But besides this, both bronzes share 
the form of the meandering prabha with its somewhat trefoil arch and the 
kudus or caitya window motifs on the side columns. 


Nevertheless, there is a pertinent comparison that needs to be 
specially mentioned. The Yaksi figure in the Rajnapur group with its 
buxom treatment strikes a very close similarity with the female sculptures 
from Hemavati.4 The comparison is so complete that even the coiffure of 
both female types is not just similar but identical. 


To the group of bronzes we have discussed above, we can add the 
Chotisi of Risabhanatha discovered at Chahardi, Chopda in East Khandesh 
and now preserved in the Prince of Wales Museum.?5 Barrett has already 
argued in favour of their Deccani origin with which we agree. We consider 
this group as securely belonging to the period of the Rastrakitas, when 
Buddhist caves were re-emerging at Ellora and the Jains had begun to 
establish themselves. Indeed the art of this period does show traces of 
Chà' ukyan influences but that was inevitable. 


The Sopara bronzes can thus be considered as products of this phase. 
It is difficult to accept Barrett's suggestion of Pala borrowing for yet another 
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reason. Even though Kanheri has yielded terracotta votive tablets inscribed 
at Nalanda Mahaviha@ra™ there is hardly any direct stylistic influences of 
the Pala idiom on the style of sculptures even at Kanheri, Moreover, 
Sopara seems to have been theologically away from the Vajrayana idiom of 
the Pala province to assimilate any influence. 


A rightful question is whether there was any bronze casting activity 
during the Rastrakita period to justify such a designation, For this we 
may have to turn to the accounts of Somadeva Siri in the Yasastilaka"’ 
where he grudges that the ministers of the King melted down the metal 
images to obtain the gold used in thesc. 


Finally, we are left to consider the reasons that led to rededication of 
the stipa. 


It is clear that the metal images certainly belong to about the ninth 
cent. A. D. and in all probability they were got made at the time of the 
rededication and for that specific purpose. While the practice of rededi- 
cation may have existed, there is not much evidence to indicate the preva- 
lance of a practice to enshrine metal images. Sopara is the only stupa 
which has yielded metal images enshrined at a later date - almost after several 
centuries. Indeed, the idea must have emerged in view of the need to carry 
out repairs as well. 


To what extent did the religious activity in this area contribute 
towards this? Kanherj, the nearest Buddhist centre was flourishing with a 
satellite centre at Kondivate. The island of Gharapuri had become a major 
centre for Saivite activity with centres at Jogeshwari and Mandapeshwar. 
There is reason to believe that the increasing activity at the Saiva centres 
must have caused anxiety to the Buddhist fraternity whose survival ironically 
depended on munificient donations. 


But apart from this, there seems to be yet another reason and that is 
the doctrinal difference amongst the Buddhists themselves. The beginning 
of the Buddhist activity, as observed earlier, is attributable to the Thera- 
vüdins who were a dominating force. While they may have continued to hold 
sway at Sopara, the picture at Kanheri completely changes with the intro- 
duction and gradual predominance of the Bodhisattva cult. This Maháya- 
nist activity gradually replaced the carlier doctrinal] influence of the Therava- 
dins who must have then remained centred at Sopara, The growing pressure 
of the Bodhisattva cult on one side and that of the Pasupatas on the other, 
must have caused severe apprehension among the group that was still adher- 
ing to the earlier doctrine, The emergence of a new iconographic group of 
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the seven Tathagata Buddhas accompanied by Maitreya is probably the last 
bid of this school for effective survival. That they failed to make a dent at 
Kanheri is visible from the pathetic representation of this theme in Cave-2 
at Kanheri. But then itis also enigmatic as to how the cult was given so 
much prominence at Ellora where there is evidence not only of Mabayana 
but even Vajrayana activity. The image of Mabámayuri, a Pancharaksha 
deity in Cave-8 can be quoted as an instance. This situation requires to be 
examined afresh. 


In the isolated sculpture of Dipankara in the veranda of Cave-67 at 
Kapheri*? too is seen an attempt to propagate the doctrine of the earlier 
school, for according to the Buddhavamsa Dipankara led the list of twenty- 
four previous Buddhas, including the group of six, who preceded Gautama. 


While it is this reason that precludes any influences from the eastern 
region, it is this reason alone that links the Sopara metal images with the 
resurgence of the doctrine asseen at Ellora and the entire conspectus of 
sculptural art under the Rüstrakütas. 


Being located at a flourishing port, there evidently was no derth of 
patronage when the work was undertaken. We have no conclusive evidence 
today to determine when Sopara ceased to be an active port but it may be 
conjectured that this must have happened soon after the repairs and rededica- 
tion, around the tenth-eleventh century. Sopara was an unknown port when 
the Portugese landed here and the stupa had receded into background till 
Bhagvanlal Indraji rediscovered it in 1882, 
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MEMORIAL STONES FROM SOPARA 
A. P. JAMKHEDKAR 


Memorial stones invariably form part of an assemblage of sculptures 
which one usually comes across in a village. It was no wonder therefore to 
notice such antiquities at Sopara which has a very long cultural history. 
These sculptures, though not of very high antiquity, are worthy of note 
because of certain motifs which are religious in character and are not met 
with in such memorial stones. The present paper attempts to bring forth 
the significance of these memorial stones in particular. 


I 


On the banks of the cakratirtha at Sopara is a temple complex 
apparently of recent origin. The group includes, besides the main temple, a 
temple dedicated to $гї Rama, Hanumant, and cenotaph of a saint ensbrining 
the image of Dattütraya. The temple of Sri Rama has been built by the saint 
who flourished some decades ago. The temple of the main deity also does 
not seem to be very old, as the architecture of all these shrines would show. 
These are all built in brick and mud mortar, and are topped by sloping tiled 
roofs of the colonial tradition. But, as the memorial stones as also other 
image-sculptures housed here would show, the place has an antiquity and 
had an ancient Siva shrine which was restructured in the British period. 
Among the medieval sculptures, Surasundarl and images of Brahma and 
Harihara, and about seven memorial stones are noteworthy. 


Of the seven memorial stones two have been fixed in plinth of the 
Hanumant temple and one placed along side of Hanumant in the cella. The 
latter stone is in worship and is offered worship with oil. It is now half 
buried and only one panel is somewhat visible. This depicts a figure riding 
а bull (РІ. XIII, A). This memorial was in the form of a pillar, with four 
sides topped with a flat dome. Similar memorials, though comparatively in 
small number, have been reported at many places to note only some such as 
Balasane (District: Dhulia), Markandi (District: Chanda) from 
Maharashtra, 


The remaining four are of more popular variety and are in the form 
of oblong slabs intended to be carved only on one face, and stand in the 
open. Those fixed in the plinth are half-buried and can be made out as 
memorial stones from the decorated kalaéa carved on the semicircular top 
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of the slab, as also the topmost panel with the usual theme of worship being 
offered to a Siva-linga. 


Two of those standing in the open show kalaéa, covered with lid and 
tied with a ribbon in the middle (РІ. XIII, B). At each side the ribbon of 
cloth reveals a knot and fluttering ends in one such depiction. The middle 
compartment shows in separate panels a figure each worshipping a Siva-linga. 
The lowermost compartment shows a supine figure with legs and hands 
stretched straight. The figure obviously represents the dead person for 
‘whom this memorial was carved. Curiously enough the remaining half of 
the stone reveals no attempt to carve anything, though it has been made 
plain deliberately to receive such carving. 


The other of the two is similar to the one described above in that it 
shows the figure of the dead as also the upper panel revealing linga worship 
( Pl. XIII, C ) but is executed in larger proportions and better relief. More 
conspicuous however is the topmost panel where in a pilastered frame can 
be seen the figure of a yogin. Не is seated in padmásana; left hand placed 
on the thigh and right raised to grant protection. А small detail in the 
depiction of the Siva-/iziga is also noteworthy. Above the /inga can be seen 
а trident-like object which cannot be explained satisfactorily. 


The other two memorial slabs are near the Brahma image and have 
Buddhist motifs. One of them is mutilated at both ends and has only one 
panel which survives in a very indifferent state of preservation. This how- 
ever does not prevent one from identifying a figure seated in front of a stupa 
adorned with a chatra. Though no ka/asa or other mark сап be made out, 
because of mutilation, the oblong flat slab was meant to be a memorial stone 
as suggested by the shape of it. 


The Buddhist nature of the other slab is much more conspicuous 
(РІ. XIV, A). On the circular top portion one sees a stupa with all its 
architectural components articulately carved, a stūpa with a proper square 
base and Chattratichattra ( here consisting of two paralols) on top, with a 
band in the middle. Usually in larger representations a rail pattern is shown 
in the middle of the s/zpa. 


The main panel consists of two female figures seated side by side 

(Pl. XIV, B). The one on the right is seated in ardhapadmasana with 

hands folded near the breast in atjali-mudra. This figure though facing 

outwards is intended to be a worshipper of the figure in Ja/tt@sana, the divine 

nature of which is made clear with an aureole and the crown which decorate 

‚И. The divine figure holds in its right hand a lotus, as the outline would 


XIII 


А Memnoiw Stone depicting a figure 
riding a bull, Sopara. 


B, Memorial Siono depicting //nga C. Memorial Stone depicting a Yoyin and linga 
worship Ѕорага, worship Sopara 


XIV 


А. Memorial Stone depicting Buddhist 
themes, Sopara, 


= 


. Detail of above, 
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show, and has the left hand in the boon-granting posture. From the 
iconographic characteristics the panel intends to depict Tara and an upasika. 
Below this panel is a frieze with a stipa, incense-burners and a receptacle 
placed on a stand. 


II 


These memorial stones are different from such other stones which 
more correctly can be described as hero-stones ( Marathi: Bhadakhamb, 
Viragaí). The latter are raised in memory of warriors or valorous persons 
who lay their lives for some honourable cause. At Sopara, only four of the 
seven memorial stones are complete and available for full scrutiny. Out of 
these the two Saiva stones depict the dead body. The death does not seem 
to be accidental, but natural; whereas the stones with Buddhist symbols do 
not show the dead at all. 


Another noteworthy feature is the depiction of the siddha at the top, 
in one of the Saiva panels. Did this mean attainment of siddha-hood after 
the death, for the follower of the particular Saiva sect? Such an hypothesis 
becomes more amenable for consideration in view of the evidence of the 
spread of Nàthapantha in Maharashtra, especially Konkan. The recent 
researches of Shri M. N. Deshpande at Panhale (Kaji in Dapoli Taluka ) 
indeed encourage it. 


Similarly, significant is the occurrence of memorial stones with 
Buddhist signs, which according to us are the first of its kind to be noticed 
in Maharashtra. In the area around Bombay Buddhism lingered on for 
quite some time. For its continued history from the times of A$oka this 
area offers sustained evidence in the form of the Asokan Rock Edicts, the 
stupa at Sopara, the Hinaydna caves all over Konkan, the Mahayana occu- 
pation of these and the spread of Vajrayana right through the early medieval 
period to the 13th century A. D. Ample evidence of this has again come 
from Panhale ( Kaji). The image of four-armed seated AvalokiteSvara and 
the discovery of a late votive stūpa ( of c. 13th cent) at Mahim in Bombay 
strengthen the case of the Sopara memorial stones, 


DR. BHAGVANLAL INDRAJI'S PIONEERING EFFORTS IN THE 
DECIPHERMENT OF EPIGRAPHS OF NEPAL AND THE RECENT 
FIND OF THREE NEW LICCHAVI INSCRIPTIONS 


N. R. BANERJEE 


I Pioneering Efforts in the Decipherment of Epigraphs in Nepal: 
A Introduction : 


It was the late Bhagavanlal Indraji who was among the first scholars 
to study the inscriptions of Nepal. A pioneering paper entitled ““ Inscrip- 
tions From Nepal ” was publiehed in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX, 1880, 
pp. 163-94*. These were subsequently reprinted in 1885 in the form of a 
booklet together with a note on the chronology of Nepal. The following is 
a summary of the information provided by it. The details follow the serial 
order of the inscriptions published by the great Indologist. 


B Inscriptions of the Licchavi Period : 


No. 1: Садри Nürayana stone inscription of Мапайеуа of the year 
386 (A.D. 464). The text in Sanskrit is given in the Devanagarl script 
together with an eye copy with an English translation ( pp. 1—4). 


No. 2: PaSupati temple stone slab inscription of one Jayavarman of 
the year 413 (i. e. A. D. 491), during the reign of Manadeva. The text in 
Sanskrit has been provided in the Devanagari script with an eye copy as well 
as an estampage, together with an English translation. 


No. 3: Kathmandu Lugal Devi stone slab inscription of the year 435 
(A.D. 513). Thetext is in Sanskrit and the script Licchavi or Gupta. 
The inscription has been reproduced in Devanügarl with an eye copy and an 
English translation and an illustration of the inscribed slab. 


No. 4: Kathmandu Lagantol stone slab inscription of the year 535 
(i.e. A.D. 613). The Sanskrit inscription engraved in the Licchavi 
( Gupta ) script has worn out in many parts. Though the name of the king 
is lost, the name of the dizaka ( messenger) is found as Vasantasena. The 
text has been provided in the Devanagari script. A full translation being 
impossible a summary has been given in English. 


* * Inscriptions from Nepal'' by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, along with Dr, С, 
Bühler, Jadian Antíquary, Vol, IX, 1880, 
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No. 5: Buddha Nilakagtha (on the outskirts of Kathmandu, near 
Balaju) stone slab inscription in Sanskrit of unknown date, the date part 
being lost. The text is presented in the Devanagari script together with an 
estampage as well as an eye copy and an English translation. 


No. 6: Bungmati stone slab inscription in Sanskrit of the Sriharsa 
Samvat 34, of Mahásamanta Amfuvarma, in the Licchavi ( Gupta) script. 
The text has been reproduced in the Devanagari script along with an 
estampage and a translation in English. 


No. 7: Devapatan Сапеќа temple stone slab inscription in Sanskrit 
of AmSuvarma, of the Sriharsa Sarmvat 39 in the Licchavi ( Gupta script ). 
The text is presented in the Devanagari script together with the usual 
estampage and eye copy and a translation in English. 


No. 8: Kathmandu Satdhara stone slab inscription in Sanskrit of the 
$riharsa Samvat 45, during the reign of AmSuvarma in the Licchavi 
(Gupta) script. As usual the text has been reproduced in Devanagari 
along with an eye copy and translation in English. 


No. 9: Patan Mummura stone slab inscription in Sanskrit of the 
Sriharsa Sanivat 48 of Јіѕририрќа. The text is presented in Devanagari 
together with an estampage and an English translation. 


No. 10: Kathmandu Bhairava Dhokà stone slab ( undated ) inscrip- 
tion in Sanskrit of Jispugupta in the Licchavi (Gupta) script. The text is 
presented in the Devanagari script together with an eye copy and abstract in 
English. 


No. 11: Devapatan (Kathmandu) Pa$upati temple stone slab 
( undated ) inscription in Sanskrit relating to the Chatra Candeévara during 
the reign of Jisnugupta in the Licchavi (Gupta) script. The text is 
presented in the Devanagari script together with an estampage and a 
translation in English. 


No. 12: Kathmandu Lagantol Visnu temple stone slab inscription in 
Sanskrit of the Sriharga Samvat year 119, of Sivadeva in the late Licchavi 
( Gupta ) script. The text in the Devanagari script together with an eye copy 
and estampage of the inscription was published. 


No. 13: Devapatan Pafupati temple stone slab inscription in Sanskrit 
of the year Srlharsa Samvat 143 of Sivadeva. The text іп Devanagari 
together with an estampage has been presented, but the translation has not 
been given. 
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No. 14: Patan Minanātha temple Dhurge-Dhara (channelised 
fountain within a sunken enclosure of stone serving as a watering place for 
the public) stone slab inscription of the Sriharsa Samvat 145 in Sanskrit and 
in the Licchavi (Gupta script). The name of the king is lost but that of the 
ditaka ( messenger on representative) is mentioned as Prince Vijayadeva. 
The text alone in Devanagari together with an estampage was published. 


No. 15: Devapatan ( Kathmandu ) PaSupati temple black slate stone 
slab inscription of Sriharsa Sarnvat 153 in Sanskrit of King Jayadeva in the 
Licchavi (Gupta ) script. The text in Devanagari together with an eye copy 
of the inscription and an English translation was published. 


C Inscriptions of the Майа Period: 


No. 16: Devapatan (Kathmandu) PaSupati temple stone slab 
bilingual inscription of Jyotirmalla of Nepal Samvat 533 (i.e. A. D. 1412) 
in incorrect Sanskrit and Newari in the Newari script which is akin to the 
Devanagari with some differences. The Sanskrit portion has been presented 
in the Devanagari script, but the Newari portion was not copied. Neither 
an eyecopy nor an estampage has been published, but an abstract of the 
main features of the contents has been presented. 


No. 17: Patan Krsna temple stone slab inscription in Sanskrit and 
Newari of Siddhinrsimha Malla of the Nepal year 757 ( A. D. 1637 ), in the 
Newari script. The text in the Devanágarl script, but without any estampage, 
has been presented with an abstract in English. 


No. 18: Kathmandu Chyasing Deval stone slab inscription in 
Sanskrit and Newari of Pratapa Malla of the year 769 (i.e. A.D. 1648) in 
the Newari script. The text of the Sanskrit portion has been presented in 
the Оеуапараг1 script, the Newari portion not being copied, together with an 
abstract in English. 


No. 19: Devapatan ( Kathmandu ) PaSupati temple courtyard stone 
slab inscription of the year 778 ( i. e. A. D. 1657 ) in the Sanskrit language 
and Newari script. The text in Devanagari together with an abstract in 
English has been published. | 


No. 20: Kathmandu Hanuman Dhoka Palace stone slab inscription 
of king Bhupalendra Malla of the year 810 (i.e. A, D. 1690) in Sanskrit in 
the Newari script. The text in the Devanagari script together with an 
abstract has been published. 


No. 21: Bungmati AvalokiteSvara temple lintel inscription іп 
repousse on brass of King Srinivasa Malla dated Nepal Samvat 792 in the. 
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Sanskrit language and in Newari script. The text in Devandgarl together 
with a translation in English was published, but an estampage was not 
reproduced. 


Мо. 22: Patan Krsna temple stone slab inscription in Sanskrit of the 
year 843 (i.e. A. D. 1723), of Princess Yogamatl, in the Newari script. The 
text in Devanagari with an abstract was published. 


D Inscription of the Shah Period: 


No. 23: Kathmandu Тгіригеќуага stone pillar inscription in the 
Tripuregvara temple, of the year 1878 ( Vikrama Samvat), і.е. A.D. 1821, 
in Sanskrit but in the Newari script. The text in Devanagarl and an abstract 
were published. 


E Resume: 


The twenty-three inscriptions published by Bhagvanlal Indraji in 1880 
represent the earliest inscriptional publication on Nepal. They include 15 
(nos. 1-15) inscriptions of the Licchavi period, 7 inscriptions of the Malla 
period and only one of the Shah period during the regime of the Rants. 


The treatment in the case of the Licchavi inscriptions consists of 
publication of the text in Devanagarl with either the photograph of an 
estampage or the line block of an eye copy on Litho paper as the case may 
be. The text is followed either by a translation in full or in an abstract 
form. 


The Malla inscriptions of which some are in both Newari and 
Sanskrit and some only in Sanskrit have been published in the Devanagari 
script followed by an abstract in English except in the case of the small 
inscription ( no. 21) of which a translation has been provided. There are 
no estampages on eye copies of these inscriptions. 


The only Shah period inscription has been published in Devanagari 
without either an estampage or an eye copy, but is followed by an abstract 
in English. | 


If. Three Licchavi Inscriptions Discovered in Recent years : 
A Introduction: 


The discovery in 1967 of two Licchavi inscriptions in the neighbour- 
hood of Buddha Nilakantha by a group of officers of the Department of 
Archaeology in the course of their participation in the * Back to Village ’ 

^&-0 
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campaign (Gaon Farka Abhiyan) early in the year was announced in the 
‘Notes and News" section of the Departments Bulletin, Ancient Nepal, 
No. 2, with an assurance that the inscriptions would be fully published in a 
later issue of the journal. But some eminent and enthusiastic scholars of 
Nepal having come to know of the important and interesting discovery! at 
the Rashtriya Abhilekhalaya ( a branch of the Department of Archaeology ), 
at Kathmandu went to the spot on their own with the help of a local guide 
and found the inscriptions and discovered yet another, though much smaller 
in length, by resorting to excavation around the base of the stone pillar at 
the premises. They have also published the inscriptions? and have thus 
earned the gratitude of all scholars of Nepalese epigraphy and history. In 
view of the fact that full translations of the inscriptions were not published 
and with a view to bringing the inscriptions to the notice of non-Nepalese 
scholars, they are being published here again with a fuller translation in 
English. We gratefully accept the reading already provided as we had also 
similarly deciphered the inscriptions and had made our own estampages of 
them, except of course of the inscription on the pillar (possibly a dhvaja- 
stambha ) as referred to above. 


The three disparate inscriptions engraved on stone are situated in the 
midst of a field at the foot of the hills called Vişņupādukā Danda, about 
half a mile to the north of Buddha Nilakantha and the river Vispumati just 
leaves the slopes of the hills and enters the valley at this point, flowing by 
the side of the field through a ruggedly rocky though not very deep gorge. 
The environments are picturesque and speak volumes for the choice of the 
donors as to the location of the temple which these inscriptions imply. The 
spot can be approached by a motorable road upto the watchman's hut beyond 
the bridge across the river, One has to walk from this point over rocky 
boulders and through patches of cultivated fields till one reaches the spot 
marked by a large banyan tree that serves as a land-mark from a distance. 


All the three inscriptions in Sanskrit are engraved in the Pürva- 
Licchavi script, and are in different states of preservation. 


Some time later, however, Shri В, К, Rijal, Research Officer in the 
Department, discovered a seven-lined inscription on the pedestal of an Umà- 
Maheávara panel of sandstone near the Sankhamulghat at Lalitpur. These 
four inscriptions are dealt with below: 


1, Purnima, Vol, 25 years 4, No. 3, Kathmandu, pp. 329 ff, 


2. Purnima, op, cif. 
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B The Inscription on the Pedestal of a Siva-linga near Buddha Nilakantha : 
(i) General: 


This inscription is engraved on the face of the square pedestal of a 
Siva-linga. Both pedestal and the їйда are of yellowish sandstone. 

The top of the pedestal is flush with the ground, only the лда being 
exposed. The inscriptions occurring on the southern side were partially 
exposed, when first noticed, and following the clue, the base was excavated 
to bring the entire inscription fully to light. 


The ёлда is typical of the period, being octagonal at the base and 
cylindrical in the major part and curvilinear towards the top. Remnants of 
brick around the pedestal and a thin scatter of potsherds the pedestal 
indicate some kind of sbrine of which there is no trace now, and, probably 
some ancient habitation. It lies now at the foot of a banyan tree. It 
may be advisable to have the linga shifted from its present position to a 
safer situation away from the the devastating effect of the roots of the tree, 


The inscription in five lines is in verse, There are three stanzas, with 
an extra length in prose to provide the date. It is fairly well preserved but 
for the damage in the beginning to the first and second stanzas. The langu- 
age is chaste Sanskrit and the script is Pürva-Licchavi (early Gupta ). 


Though of the date, only the last two numerals, namely 96, can be 
read in the last line, inferably it may be attributed to the reign of Manadeva, 
and the date can be conjectured as 396 $aka Era, (working out to A.D. 
474), as the previous writers have correctly done. 


(ii) Text of the Inscription: 


too. Баса FANT 
aaam Agama saa ч 
af morawat теа: 
PavAs япан qe ч.4 
R seen жаиа TTT 
атата ga aAa 
а tad я ag igat эп хіжа: 
а Bard sere A RRETA, ...... R 
a (amaga )gafa: t sing 
сасепчатитаяЁа ася quam 
ашайетвчбаш AITHE 
TAIN APAA MÅNG ...... à 
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з («ач 2) 8 mum? grata ts 
(iii) Translation : 


Ist Stanza: ........... Since they are created in this World by you. 
Consequently all tbe creatures are ceaselessly coming into and out of life. 
You, Oh Lord, are prayed to and worshipped by all the faultless and deeply 
devoted sages of impeccable virtue along with the gods including Indra 
himself. 


2nd Stanza: ............ but those abundant folks who are in the deep 
darkness of evil mind and assume diverse forms of the pretas ( unrelieved 
souls ), of hell and animals, and do not indeed serve you with devotion, they 
ceaselessly undergo the sorrows of birth, death and disease. 


3rd Stanza: The prostrate King (Sri Mánadeva) prays “If there be 
any piety arising out of installing your image let it be an expansive root of 
annihilation of my sufferings along with those of all men in all manner of 
ways”. 


4th Stanzas: ( Sazvat 3) 96, in the 12th day of the first Asadha in 
the bright fortnight. 


(iv) Conclusion : 


The inscription can indeed be attributed to 5:1 Manadeva on the 
grounds of palaeography, and the circumstantial evidence of the last two 
numerals as being more commensurate with 3 as the initial figure than with 4 
ог 5. It is interesting to note that Manadeva has been variously indicated in 
his inscriptions. Some times he has been called simply ' Bhartā ' (lord or 
protector) as in the Lajimpat Tukucha inscription of the queen Gunavatl® 
dated in the year 416. He is described simply as * Raja' in the Tilganga 
inscription on the pedestal of Visnuvikranta mürti, dated 389, as also in the 
RatneSvara inscription of Manadeva of the year 399, or the Tebahal inscrip- 
tion dated 402. He is however called Parama bhattáraka Maharaja Sri 
Manadeva in the Palanchok Bhagavati inscription of the year 425, He is 
called ‘Nrpati’ in the second stanza of the PaSupati SUrya Ghat Inscription of 
his daughter Vijayavatl of the year 427, in keeping with the tradition noticed 
in the Pasupati inscription of Jayavarman in the year 413. In the earliest 
inscription of his reign, namely the inscription at Cangunarayana dated in 
386, he is called only nrpa. In the inscription under consideration the king 
is called Nrpati in keeping with the tradition in the earlier inscriptions, It 


oe Accu 


3. ltihaásae Samsodhanko - Pramana-Praueya, р. 206. 
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is also significant that the sense of the first two stanzas of the inscription is 
conveyed in the first stanza of Vijayavati’s inscription mentioned above. 
This is another evidence in support of the proposed attribution of the 
inscription of Manadeva. 


The inscription reflects the deep sense of devotion to Siva that 
prevailed during the period, as is testified by several other inscriptions 
recording the installation of Siva-lingas, though, as is well known, the 
Licchavi rulers as well as their subjects were equally tolerant of other cults 
that flourished in consequence. 


It is well known that Manadeva’s inscriptions provide us with a date 
range which is confirmed by the consideration that the year had an extra 
month of Asidha, which was the occasion for the phrase “ Prathama- 
gadham ". 


C. The Inscription on the pedestal of the Stone Pillar : 
(i) General : 


The Stone pillar is planted into the earth, a few yards to the south- 
east of the Siva-/iiga described above. The pillar is surmounted by a lotus- 
shaped but flattened capital. 


The stone is coarse grained sandstone and greyish in colour. The 
inscription In prose was brought to light by exposing the base by excavation 
by several scholars associated with the Itihasa Samsodhan Mandal. The 
script is Pürva-Licchavi (early Gupta) and the language Sanskrit, By 
association it may be attributed to the period of Münadeva, as already 
suggested by the authors of the paper in Ратита^5 


(ii) The Text of the Inscription : 


1, Weur: BAA RIT: eese яя: 
Згечаға рата Фазата РӘ а: 


(iii) Translation : 


Kedumbato, elder brother of .................... was employed, for the 
sculpturing and erection of the stone pillar by the orders of the (King) 
favoured by the feet of Laksml, in keeping with the dutiful wish of the 
queen. 


TUUM 


4. Purnima, No, 22 (year 4, vol. 3), p. 331, 
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(iv) Conclusions : 


The pillar is mentioned as éailastambha, i.e. stone pillar. It is not 
clear if it was to serve any purpose, but in the context of the Siva-liiga on 
the premises, it would be reasonable to infer that it should have served as 
the dhvaja-stambha (flag staff) before the temple that may have existed. 
Though any temple has not been specifically mentioned in the Siva-linga 
inscription, the association of the pillar points to its existence. 


The name Kedumüto, however, does lend itself to a Sanskritic 
derivation and should be construed as a nickname, or a name in a local 
dialect. 


D. The Inscription on a Stone Slab 
(i) General : 


The third inscription is engraved on a stone slab of greyish sandstone 
Of a very coarse-grained texture. The stone slab is firmly planted into the 
side of a cultivated patch of ground. The inscription in 19 lines is badly 
worn out, owing to the nature of the stone itself. The first line is entirely 
damaged. The second, third are partially damaged, and small parts of the 
fifth and of all the lines from the seventh to the fifteenth are fragmentarily 
damaged. The inscription is in Pürva-Licchavi script (early Gupta ) and in 
the Sanskrit language. 


(ii) The Text of the Inscription : 


d oo чананы Mis Un UR 

& (aant agna dqeheererdtus 
GNU MEME qiraet mug: dont (3) 
€ wads: я чач чаа anam enu: (3) 
& (afèm TR anneau dggqe un 
&о ...... Влае: sara 5019 odd 

4% (ечи) стат: gA 

R (saagu) aumaga: SASAINA AAT 
a (ma Aag at ages дат 
ty tae де чї 

{ч (чет) 94:9 я miaa пата: жа...... 
18 яаа Әче MENISTIR 
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te qo amaan нат freeha sem; 
$c жа Е GAIN Tass agas AA 
15 wendy gf dag ute AE BRS TUNA. 


(iii) Translation : 

1. 

2. with an eager body. 
3. 


4. May Vasudeva of slackened movement owing to his association 
with Laksmi protect ( me ). 


5-7. He who takes refuge in their creator who represents knowledge 
itself, who controls the fear of all the world, who is the creator of 
multitudes of creature, and who is the very person (in the 
universe ), ( who is ) 


B. uu of great effulgence, he, the destroyer of the god of love, is the 
personification of the universe. 


9. (Hail), from Managrha, blessed by the feet of his father, and 
who is ever prosperous. 


10. .........0f rays, of clean reputation, who is the glory of the 
Licchavikula. 


11-12. The devout, hale and efficient Maharaja Śrī Sivadeva having 
wished welfare to the chiefs and householders of the Thanturi- 
dranga, announces. 


13-15. “Let it be known that it has been conceded by the previous 
rulers - pleased with the - work that the tax on account of the 
Mallas should not be more than one karsapama. 


16-19. For the strengthening of the order ( concession ) this announce- 
ment is being made according to the order of Sarvadanda 
nayaka Mahapratihara Bhauma Gupta to say that the orders 
have been issued (by me) through the inscribed stone slab. 
The Dütaka ( messenger ) here is Mahabaladhyaksa ( Commander- 
in-chief) Kulapravira. Samvat 512, Jyestha, bright fortnight 
tenth day. | 


(iv) Conclusion : 


It may be surmised that the original name of the large village 
where the inscription has been installed ( conceding that the slgb has not 
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been shifted) was Thanturidrañga. It is also established that the Malla- 
kara, or the tax levied to withstand the threat from the Mallas was limited 
to a kürsüpana. The immediate officer concerned was Sarvadapdanüyaka 
(Lord Chief Justice or Chief of Police) Mahapratihara ( Chamberlain-in- 
chief) Bhauma Gupta. 


The Dütaka (messenger) was the Mahabaladhyaksa ( Commander- 
in-chief ) Kulapravira. Thus it becomes apparent that the Commander- 
in-chief (Mahabaladhyaksa ) was somewhat lower in the hierarachy of 
official echelons than the chief of Police and Chamberlain. 


E. The Inscription on the Pedestal of the Sculptured Panel near Sankhamul, 
Lalitpur. 


(1) General: 


The inscription is in seven lines in Pürva-Licchavi script and in 
Sanskrit. It is damaged in several parts making a complete reading 
difficult. It may be pointed out that the inscription is not on a detached 
pedestal, 


(ii) The Text of the Inscription : 


l. nose X ox fü gut 


5. че... Bene Ral Ra )а agga 
want fra amna- 
aaa namaa Wray агып 
ma naaa [......... ] чачат 

6. ...... Ҹа: ат yaaa 
ая HTT away: enr 
-[ а rara. maian 
gumfrgqd чеп ....... “ 
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7. Ә@гай............ amer: Sterarftar 
gf wagdad ъч 

(iii) Translation : 

1. 

2, there were... ...... Mari, 
his 


3.  ......... installed ............ by 
himself- in course of time 
eese tete ee зс see cee DFOKEN ......-.. 
thus born on an 
auspicious occasion - 

4. Later, by the devout Babhruvarma «..........- the work of repairs 
was thought of that work, out of well-meaning thoughts and - 
all religious ( merit) 


5. Fruit .............. for enjoyment «+--+ +++ 
took to heaven ............... 
and now, of Devavarma, his (nephew) brother's son, who was 
a devout follower of Visnu, by his mother, devoted to her 
husband. 


6-7. That by for the increase of the religious merit of Babhru DeSa- 
bbattárika of Varma, who was dead, for her mother, 
father, husband, and indeed of her own again, otherwise 


8. of the Goddess «.....—... the mothers, they, executed the stones 
work, 


(iv) Conclusion : 


The inscription was to record the installation (sthapitam) of the 
image ( or shrine ) and its later repairs ( pratisaziskara) by private persons 
during the reign, inferably, of Gapadeva. 


It mentions the name of a deeply religious man, Babhruvarma as the 
one who conceived of the idea of carrying out repairs (sazskarakrigá ) to 
the earlier installation, and also executed it. After his death his nephew 
came into the picture. He was known as DeSavarma, and though he was 
deeply devoted to Visnu, his mother remained a devotee of Siva-Parvati, 
and had the stone image made. Thus it would indicate that the image 
was done afresh after the one installed earlier had been damaged, and 

A. 8 -T 
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repaired by Babhruvarmā. Tt was only thereafter that the image under 
consideration was installed jointly by his nephew Defavarmü and his 
mother, Deśabhatțārikā for the welfare of all. It may be inferred that 
the devotion to different personal deities by different members within the 
same family was freely їп vogue at this time. Though temples and images 
of much earlier dates, barring well-known exceptions, have not come down 
to us, that the traditlon is of much older date in this part of Nepal is 
clearly indicated. 
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печа fren, qund чач «п! 
epar fra fren, чї «ҹәза d 


This subhasita states that there are only three means of acquiring 
knowledge: (i) serving the guru or preceptor, (ii) giving large sums of 
money, and (iii) exchanging one lore with the other. In other words, it 
suggests that there is no other way than these three of obtaining knowledge. 
Indian tradition gives highest respect and regard to guruéusruga and consi- 
ders it the surest way of gaining knowledge. After having received 
knowledge, it can be propagated by only two methods: first, orally transmit- 
ting it to the next generation and second, committing it to writing for the 
benefit of the posterity. The first method was more prevalent – in fact, the 
only way — in the hoary past, since, writing down was not much encouraged 
- nay condemned - because the writer was considered to be prone to mistakes. 
Hence, the entire Vedic lore was imparted by oral tradition, wbich is still in 
existence in some parts of India. But the second method also was not 
bereft of any qualities, Tt did serve the purpose of diffusion of knowledge, 
probably more vehemently than the oral tradition. Surprisingly, in course 
of time, it was believed that writing down some important religious or 
ritualistic works was a sure means of acquiring religious merits thereby 
paving the way for heaven, 


In the recent past, there were many scholars who were interested not 
necessarily in heaven, but more in dissemination of the valuable knowledge, 
when they undertook the work of copying down manuscripts by themselves 
or getting them written down from some one else. It was a purely academic 
approach. Pt. Bhagvanlal Indraji belonged to this second category of 
scholars, who by guru£usri;sa selflessly did everything in the widest interest 
of scholarship and India's glorious heritage. Pt. Bhagvanlal Indraji not 
only wrote down or caused to write down important MSS., but also 
purchased some of the rare MSS. - most probably for himself or for his 
master and mentor - the late Dr. Bhau Daji Lad. Не spared no pains to 
procure valuable material for the corroboration and furtherance of research 
- his as well as of others. He not only prepared the copies of inscriptions for 
the great Dr. Bhau Daji, but also undertook the important work of acquir- 
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ing as well as preserving the very rare and hence important manuscripts fot 
the benefit of the future researchers. It is very much gratifying that Pt. 
Bhagvanlal Indraji donated all his collection of two hundred and sixteen 
MSS. to the then Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. It is very 
significant that many of the MSS. donated by him are very rare and hence 
very important too, They include MSS. dealing with almost all the branches 
of learning couched in the Sacred Language of this Blessed Land of ours, to 
quote only a few: Linguistic Science, Literary Science, Medicine, Astrology, 
Astronomy, Architecture, Vedic Literature, DharmaSastra, Рогапа, Philo- 
sophy - Hindu, Buddhist, Jain - , Kavya, Stotra and miscellaneous. This list 
of wide-ranging subjects gives a fairly good idea of the varied interests of 
Panditji in these subjects. It will be no exaggeration if we say that his 
donation of MSS. has doubtlessly enriched Asiatic Society of Bombay. 
Therefore, it is in the fitness of things that the Asiatic Society should bring 
out a Special Volume in the inspiring memory of that great savant-researcher 
- the late Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji. The present article is an humble attempt 
to bring to the notice of scholars the untiring efforts of Panditji towards the 
diffusion of knowledge. In this article I propose to deal very briefly with 
only rare and important MSS. donated by the late Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji. The BBRAS numbers given below refer to the numbers of MSS. 
listed in the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskria and Prakrta Manuscripts in 
the Library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 4 volumes, 
compiled by H. D. Velankar ( 1926-1230 ). 


(1) BBRAS, No. 22. amam of sriad4 with aeraata of egg 
Dated V, S. 1932. 


The Katantra or Kalapaka or Kaumara Vy&karana is ascribed to 
Sarvavarman. The tradition says that this system was expounded to Sarva- 
varman by Kumara Karttikeya. 


There are scores of commentaries on this system of grammar. The 
present one penned by the great Jaina scholar Merutungacarya is very rare 
and hence valuable. Merutuügacárya was a pupil of Mahendraprabha of 
the Aficalagaccha (see the colophon quoted at the end of this entry). The 
Pattāvalī of this Gaccha gives the following details regarding the dates of 
the landmarks from the life of Merutungácárya: Birth-V. S. 1403; Diksa- 
V. S. 1418; Acaryapada-V. S. 1426 ; Gacchanayaka-V. S. 1446 and Death - 
V. S. 1471. 


This Balavabodha is not a commentary on the commentary of 
Durgasimha on the Katantra-vyakarana, as is wrongly mentioned on p. 312 
of Vol, Ш of the New Catalogus Catalogorum. But it is an independent com- 
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mentary on the original Katantra-vyakarama. lt seems that Merutungücürya 
commented only on some selected topics, because his commentary on the entire 
Katantra is still not available. This is further corroborated by the fact that 
the Manuscript No. 1215 of this work deposited in the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, which is composed in V. S. 1444 (see the colophon ) has only six 
chapters like the present manuscript under description. The copies of this 
work are available at Poona, Baroda and Bikaner, besides Bombay. 


It is very strange that this important work failed to attract the due 
attention of scholars and consequently is still not published, though 
composed nearly six hundred years ago ( in V. S. 1444, that is 1387 A. D. ). 
Hence, the present writer has undertaken the work of critically editing this 
very rare and little-known manuscript. 


This commentary by a Jain Acárya surprisingly has the Mangala at 
the beginning extolling OM, the Hindu symbol of auspiciousness, in the 
following words: 


wat faepe fret safa atfira: | 
and Wig Ча aa яай ад: Rus 


The words of the second verse are so chosen that they can be inter- 
preted to apply to the Highest Gods of both Hindus and Jainas too. 


Rata ялт «9 чїч! 
атаға san saper sms ti З 


The topics dealt with in this MS. are: explanation of technical terms, 
Sandhi rules, declensions, compounds, syntax. The commentary ends with 
the sixth chapter on Taddhita ( folio 26 a). The peculiarity of the colophon 
is that nowhere any details of the topics dealt with are given, except the 
last colophon which gives the name of the topic as follows : 


Tae sfrreqaufufsarat arerasrags quaqua: чта: апай: Н 


Except this colophon, all other colophons just say: gearard........ a 
луч: ARa: (afta: ):, sera: чта: etc. 


There appears to be some mistake or confusion regarding the dates 
given at the end of the MS. The author clearly says that he composed this 
work in V. S. 1444. But, the last line of folio 25-a of this MS. says that 
this ( MS.) is copied down from an earlier MS. written in V. S. 1403, which 
obviously is incorrect. I give below the necessary details from the manu- 
script-colophon-folio 22 : 


AnaS Жїнї; | 
AMAR YCACACT TATA: t 
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(1444) quateqagene дя бтатагчат | 
таса аг steak u 


кеч Waq 493 m ihn di t3 qi 
arerasragR frat t 


Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji realized the value and importance of this 
rare and little-known MS, and got it copied down for the benefit of posterity 
at Bombay in У, 5, 1932, as can be seen from the front folio remark in his 


own handwriting: sWrardemeeTZ gerh Sfad qe Рите 493% aN 1 
(2) BBRAS. No.84. sappqnurme« of aaen 


In India, the Science of Grammar has been one of the most developed 
sciences and enjoyed the most enviable position since ancient times. In fact 
every poet and scholar was expected to (and he did ) have a sound know- 
ledge of this scienee, as it was the backbone of the then educational system. 
The Grammarians were held in highest esteem, as can be gauged from such 
glowing tributes as budhaih vaiyakaramaih (9%: хаа: ) vaiyakaranah 
prathame vidvamsah (arent: пий fagta:) paid to them by а scholar critic 
of the eminence of Mammata, thc author of the Ka@vyaprakaéa, an epoch- 
making and monumental work on Literary Criticism. On this glorious 
background, it is definitely a wonder in the history of Sanskrit language that 
somebody thought of openly challenging the propriety of the science of 
grammar and its refutation. There are very few copies of this work, as it is 
just possible that no conscientious scholar would have entertained the idea 
of copying down this work and being an instrument in spreading the contents 
thereof, obviously apprehensive of the sin of striking at the raison d'étre 
of scholarship. The Asiatic Society of Bombay is one of the very few 
privileged institutions to possess a copy of this very rare work, thanks to the 
open-minded and objective attitude of the late Panditji. 


(3) BBRAS. No. 98, айта атаб of faa. Dated V, S. 1842. 


The Abhidhanacintamami of Hemacandra is a very famous lexicon 
dealing in six chapters with Jain deities, Brahmanic deities, human-beings, 
animal world; the lower worlds and their inmates aud adjectives, particles 
etc. Several editions of this work are brought out by many great scholars - 
Indian an well as foreign. Though the present MS. is incomplete, having 
- only first two араз, it is a valuable possession of the Asiatic Society of 
Bombay, because it has the following date in the handwriting of Pt. B 
Indraji suggesting probably the date when it came to the hands of Panditji. 


ат. с ача test fragt 
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(4) BBRAS. No. 173, qadi (qamna) with ачалат by Ётазпа 


The Carakasamhita is one of the oldest works on Medicine, which 
was originally composed by Agniveía, pupil of Punarvasu Atreya and a 
fellow-student of Bheda. It was afterwards remodelled by Caraka. The 
Chinese Tripitaka ( translated in 472 A. D.) informs that Caraka was a 
court-physician of King Kaniska and thus possibly lived in the 2ad century 
A.D. Though the Carakasamhita is published, this incomplete MS. of 126 
folios, containing the S'ilrasthána upto the Yajjah Purusiya adhyaya and a 
major portion of the next adhyaya, is important because of the details given 
below which say that it was got copied dows at Benaras by Pt. B. Indraji in 
У. S. 1928 — Segsitqgar maaana чі fads neq oda tac. 


(5) BBRAS. No, 231. smgufreerqma of aman. 


This work on the astrological and astronomical matters concerning 
the eclipses was composed in Saka 1481 ( 1559 A. D.) by Narayana, son of 
Ката. This date is clearly mentioned on folio по, 6 as under : 


ay Tenqeeaargnn: | 

gammai Reve Ёжитатаате: Wats. 
я чч аглаг я: 34. 

ата WS tco are: [ew MRTA: ou id 
adarama tect gfe HA: четин: | 


This also is a very rare work, not only because of the above details, 
but more because it is deposited only at two places, viz. А. S. of Bombay, 
no doubt, due to Pt. B. Indraji, and at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Pune. It is a great wonder that still the work has not attracted 
the attention of the scholars from the field of Jyotisa. 


(6) BBRAS. No. 332. f®argararaa of Feta. Dated Saka 1650. 


This work deals in seventeen chapters with the auspicious times for 
marriages. It was composed by KeSavarka ( who flourished in about 1252 
A.D.), the son of Raniga, grandson of Sriyaditya and great grandson of 
Janardana, One of the MSS. of this work (1. О. No. 3037) is dated Saka 
1320. This work is available in India only at two places, viz. Madras and 
Calcutta. Because of its rarity Pt. B. Indraji got it copied down, primarily 
for himself and then donated it to the A. S. of Bombay, for being kept in 
the cupboard next to that of his scholar-patron and mentor, the late Dr. 
Bhau Daji. This MS. is all the more important, because it contains also an 
easy explanation of the text in Sanskrit throughout by an unknown scholar. 
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(7) BBRAS. No. 340. qenata (from цзя and ета аб). 


This work has two pieces, the first consisting of eighteen s/okas from 
the Muktaávali and the second of nineteen slokas from the Simhavalt Таја. 
It is important because it gives in short the phalae of the sixteen Yogas. 
Another important thing is that the ownership of this manuscript is clearly 
mentioned in the following words: we waamare f. Pers 8. 


{ Record of the ownership of the manuscript ] 


(8) BBRAS. No. 404. iasa of fimi. Dated Saka 1718. 


The Ksirarnava is an exhaustive as well as exhausting work dealing 
with architecture, especially, the details regarding the preparations of the 
images of various divinities, This voluminous work in the form of a 
dialogue between ViSvakarma and Narada is held in high esteem by scholars 
of Temple Architecture as well as artisans. This extensive work is printed 
with Hindi and Gujarati translations by the great Sthapati Prabhashankar 
O. Sompura, Bilpa Visarada from Palitana. In his Hindi introduction, the 
learned editor remarks : “ I have consulted six-seven MSS. of the work, from 
places like Oriental Institute, Baroda, Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. (Here it may be noted that the editor gives (р. 36) Saka 
1818 as the date of this MS., which is obviously a mistake, It should be 
$аКа 1718, as can be seen on the MS. itself ) The first ninety-eight as 
well as adhyayas after one hundred twenty are not available. The MSS. 
from Gujarat and Saurashtra commence with the adhyāya no. 101 known 
as Kürmaéilániveéana. But the BBRAS (that is the present ) manuscript 
contains the two earlier chapters dealing with Ganita and Jagati laksgana. 
With the help of this MS., 1 am able to satisfactorily continue my 
research ". (pp. 36-38 of the Hindi Prastavana ). 


This is quite sufficient to prove the value of this MS. donated by 
Pt. B. Indraji. Another important feature of this MS. is that at some 
places, the Sanskrit text is explained through Gujarati, which definitely 
enhances its utility. 
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(9) BBRAS, No. 413. aaugngran of Мич. 


The Samaranganasitradhara is an encyclopaedic work. A casual 
glance at the contents is enough to prove the paramount importance of 
this monumental work as far as the construction activity is concerned, 
The work abounds in technical and minute details on architecture and 
still is very much useful even in this age of scientific and technological 
advances. It is very much heartening that modern scholars and scientists- 
equipped as they are with ultra-modern and sophisticated machinery - are 
now, realizing (һе propriety and importance of this ancient treatise, The 
recognition of the worth of this work was evident, when in the early 
eighties, one of the Universities in Malva, where flourished King Bhoja, 
the author of this work, organised a Seminar exclusively on this text, 
particularly, its technical aspect and its application, with the financial 
assistance of the U. С. C. Bhoja Academy is also in the offing at one 
of the places in Madhya Pradesh. 


For us, this MS. is important though it is already printed, because 
on the last folio (f. 120 b) of this MS. it is clearly mentioned that this 


copy was caused to be written down by Pt. B. Indraji at Amreli in V. S, 
1930. 


amaes $erst яаа wea S. ча 40, As ua R. 
(10) BBRAS. No. 423. gosam of неу. 


This is a work on the construction of the kundas ог the sacrificial 
fire-places, The author Vi$vanàtha Dvivedi is the son of Sripati and grand- 
son of Jagannatha and his date falls roughly between 1449 and 1619 A. D. 
This seems to be a very popular work, as can be made out from the 
large number of places where the MSS. of this work are deposited. This 
MS. is not only important for its date, but more because of its being 
endowed with the commentary of its author. 


(11) BBRAS, No. 431. =ҹғатаб of ттд. Dated V. S. 1926. 


Like the Samaranganasutradhára, this work also deals with an 
important subject. The author who composed this work in 1363 A. D. is 
different from the other Sárngadhara, the author of the famous Saraga- 
dharasamhita, the well-known work on Therapeutics. The present work 


is a rare work on an equally rare subject, viz. Yuddhasastra and forms 
the 80th section of Sarigadharapaddhati. 


In the fourth verse, the author very confidently declares that by the 


study of this science, the archers ( dhanurdharah ) will be victorious against 
А. 5.-8 
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their enemies ( jet@rah parasainyanam ). It will be a revelation to many 
Sanskrit scholars that Sanskrit has treated this side of life also — a subject 
not finding any place in educational curriculum! It appears that Pt. B. 
Indraji must have been impressed by this topic of historical value. 
Hence, he got it copied down for himself, as will be evident from the follow- 
ing remark, written on folio 12, last line after the text: 


emat Sf difueara rane der sug tuas oni wf с WAN 
VOLUME II 


(12) BBRAS. No. 481. ди (qatar) quta saia. 


This small MS. though published, is important to us for the simple 
reason that it was purchased (cost not mentioned) by Pt. B. Indraji in 
Benares in the year V. S. 1927, as is mentioned and written in the hand- 


writing of Panditji in the following words: жең чт maamaa az 
Wert TEMA. Чаң wr. 


(13) BBRAS. No. 509. emper чая with aft by arian. 


This work briefly deals with the sacrifices described extensively in the 
Aitareya Brahmana and the Aitareya Aranyaka. Though this work is 
already printed, this MS. has its own value. 1t is nearly 400 years old and 
hence is one of the prized collections of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, 
thanks mainly to its donor, the late Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji. 


(14) BBRAS. No. 712. жайа of mamar Dated У. S. 1576. 


Like the previous Vedic work, this fragment of a Dharmasastra work, 
though small in size, is very important because of its antiquity. This MS. is 
dated V. S. 1576, corresponding to 1520 A. D. 


(15) BBRAS. No. 914. syfrerurdte-areres. 


This MS. contains the 65th adhyaya of the Jatismarana-tirtha- 
mahatmya, which is a part of the Himavatkhanda of the Skandapurama. 
The importance of this MS. is that s¢ was presented to B. Indraji as a 
memento by Meherasena, a resident of Lalitapura in Nepal, as is clearly 
written on the MS. in the following words: 

Матеа зачат ЭТИЕТ waamenra affa єзї qun! 
(16) BBRAS. No. 970. waaaaftar with a commentary, 


The Bhagavadgita is possibly the only religious work in the world 
which enjoys greatest respect and popularity as can be made out from the 
highest number of commentaries written on it, almost in all the languages of 
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the world. This is one more commentary by an unknown scholar, which 
deserves to be perused to judge its quality as well as worth and value. 


(17) BBRAS. No. 1062. amqqnit of Rrarfeu. Dated У. S. 1537. 


This small manual of the Vaisesika Philosophy was composed some- 
where in the lOth-11th centuries. The MS. is dated as under: 
чча, wae qu зата ger © war ofar | 


Though this work is already published, still, the present MS. is 
valuable, being one of the earliest copies of the work – it being nearly 500 
years old. 


(18) BBRAS. No. 1073. тыта of mmm. 


This is a very important work on the Rajayoga. It has exactly 200 
slokas and it is ascribed to the famous Goraksanatha, one of the celebrated 
Nava-nüthas. This work is held in high esteem by the scholars in the field 
as well as Yoga-practitioners, who claim that desired objects can be obtained 
by meticulously following the directions given in this text. 


(19) BBRAS. No, 1074. Эте Ват. Dated V. S. 1928. 


Like the previous work, this work on Hathayoga also is very 
important. It is іп the form of a dialogue between Gheranda and Canda 
( kāpālih). The work consists of 323 $/okas and is divided into seven 
chapters termed as wpadegas, such as Ghatakarmasodhana, Asanaprayoga, 
GhataSuddhiyoga, Pratyahadraprayoga, Prápàyámaprayoga, Dhyanayoga and 
Samadhiyoga. Herein, the word Ghafa is used jn the sense of * Боду °, The 
work describes in details the different aspects of Hathayoga, which are still 
practised by the Yogis. 


This MS. is valuable because of the two important statements as 
follows : 


On the front folio we get the detail that Pt, B. Indraji got this work 
copied down at Varanasi in V. S, 1928: ammet 8ч эптатяелӘя 
fafeatsd mew: dag, 4%. 


On the last folio (i.e. 19 a, after the text), the exact date of copying 
this MS. is given, viz. 10th of July, 1872. It is just possible that on this 
date, this MS. must have come to the hands of Panditji. Cf. arate 


dept wrote FF tex. 
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(20) BBRAS. No. 1133. waaa of тяга. Dated V. S. 1917. 


This is a small treatise by Ramanujicdrya, describing the three princi- 
pal entities of the ViSistádvaita school of thought, viz. Cit or Jiva; Acit or 
Prakrti or Jadatattva and Sarvantaryümi Iévara. 


This MS. is very valuable to us, as it is written down by Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji himself, on the Dvàda$i of Bhadrapada in V. S. 1917. 
He does not specify the forthnight of the month of Bhadrapada. The 
Pandit clearly says that he wrote it down for the purpose of acquiring some 
knowledge of the philosophy of Rimanujacarya. This is quite sufficient to 
prove his ardent desire for learning new things while he was actively engaged 
in collecting data for Dr. Bhau Daji. I furnish below the pertinent remarks: 
Folio 12 b — waar aga ӘжиҸасаХ tate fad аятдлназтарй 
WaTyM MHA ачаяча, | 

The folio 12 a, last line mentions the exact Tithi and the year as 
follows: Жат ke, WIT ia. 


According to the New Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. УШ, p. 44, only 
one MS. of this work is known to be available till today and that too this 
one prepared by the Panditji himself and deposited at the Asiatic Society 
of Bombay ( Frontispiece ), 


(21) BBRAS. No. 1139. gféartean of gara- 


In just 21 &/okas, the author of this work explains the Pustimarga, 
that is the philosophy of Vallabhacürya. This MS. of 3 folios is also 
important because like the previous MS. this also is written down by Pt. B. 
Indraji himself. Here also his desire to obtain knowledge seems to have 
urged him to write down this work, as is evident from the following remark : 


aaaea ceeds R. 0928 uu gaam faan | 


(22) BBRAS. No. 1157. eftetar of araza with fae of gut. 
Dated V. S. 1928. 


The Harilia is an index to the Bhagavatapurana. Vopadeva, the 
son of KeSava, was a court pandit of King Ramaraja of Devagiri, who lived 
in the latter part of the 13th century and the famous Hemadri was his 
contemporary. 


This MS. is valuable because on the last folio we get the important 
information regarding the name of the scribe from whom Pt. В, Indraji got 
it copied down or prepared, as well as the year and place where it was 
finished, See: «aq ware fafa wrap aff ч fad exeuntes sam. Pensil- 
qq илатяейия mga Әче get, | 
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(23) BBRAS, No. 1167. magg of aara. Dated V. 5. 1587. 


This work is a collection of stray verses on love or the erotic senti- 
ment. It was composed in V. S. 1541 ( nearly 500 years ago ) by опе Nagara, 
named Ananta, the son of Mandana. The present MS. dated V. S. 1587 
suggests that it was written down or copied within a period of 50 years 
after the actual composition of the work. It is a wonder that the work 
is still unpublished, as can be gathered from its entry given on p. 358 of 
the third Vol, of the New Catalogus Catalogorum. 


(24) BBRAS. No. 1179. genera of Sera with day by mara. 


As the title suggests, this work consists of 100 verses praising the 
Lord Krsna. It was composed by KeSava, pupil of Vitthala Diksita. It 
is not only valuable because of its being the only MS. available so far, 
but also because its utility has been enhanced by a commentary on it, 
This is one of the rarest works. 


(25) BBRAS. No. 1196. mangt of aoia. 


This is a very important historical poem. It describes in just 122 
&оказ the history of the Јата race of Kaccha and Navanagara. It was 
composed as a supplement to his Jamavijayakavya by Vaninatha, who was 
a court-poet of King SatruSalya. The poet gives in the last verse the details 
regarding the date, month and year when the work was completed. 


wequurfüzuerf ша fad 491 
чча атату: Wf AFR g RRR I 
It means that it was finished on the 13th day of the first fortnight in 
the month of Magha in V. S. 1627. 


The Asiatic Society of Bombay is the only Library, which has the 
proud privilege of possessing a copy of the rare and valuable work. The 
credit of it goes to Pt. B. Indraji, a true and hard-working researcher. 


(26) BBRAS, No. 1229. sra far (saaha) of agar. 


Upavanavinoda, containing 240 verses, is a section of the Sarnga- 
dharapaddhati, composed by Sarngadhara in the 13th century. As the title 
suggests, Upavanavinoda is devoted to a detailed and scientific treatment 
(with some seeming exaggeration, as generally is the case with Sanskrit 
descriptions ) of the gardens, parks etc., and the trees, shrubs to be grown, 
their classes, maintenance, diseases and their cures — sometimes very strange 
but ultimately beneficial, sometimes thought-provoking and superior to some 
of the modern ways of curing - paving the way for furtber research in this 
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direction, the varieties of fertilisers and their preparations. In fact, it can 
be termed to be a Vrksayurveda. Though this work is printed, this MS. is 
important because of the following words from the handwriting of Pt. B. 
Indraji, giving the date of the manuscript : 


атачы RR ay эптатаетиа wfdtsd дей: | 
(27) BBRAS. No, 1235. Rragama of иачатя. Dated V. S. 1485. 


This is one of the rarest kinds of work. It contains 141 verses, 
couched in the Mandakranta metre, on the pattern of the Meghadūta of 
Kālidāsa. In this poem, Vidyā is the beloved, Tāpasa is the lover and 
Siddha is the dita or messenger. It was composed іп V. S. 1423 ( see verse 
no. 141 ) at Bhadrapura ( see verse no. 139) on the banks of the river Reva, 
during the reign of Ya$asvimalla. Some scholars opine that Cangadeva 
( verse no. 136 ) and Sambhu ( verse no. 141 ) induced the author to compose 
this poem having a Vedintic treatment. This MS. is а copy prepared 63 
years after the actual composition of the poem, which itself is more than 600 
years old. 


The top line on folio 3-a of this MS. mentions that this copy was 
purchased in 1927 ( V.S.) at Benares by Pt. B. Indraji. cf. тей 
эпатлетӘё Ht FIT аха ча aro, 

This poem is printed from Ahmedabad in 1917 A. D. 


(28) BBRAS. No. 1441. жечи with paqam by дияр. 
Dated V, S. 1797. 


The Ка/равпіға, otherwise called the Paryusana Kalpa, is the 8th 
chapter of the Dasa Srutaskandha, one of the Cheda-sutras of the Jain 
religion. It is commented upon by many Jain scholars. The present MS. 
contains a commentary by Samayasundara, а pupil of Sakalacandra of the 
Kharataragaccha. Samayasundara was a prolific writer and wrote in the 
second half of the 17th century of the Vikrama Samvat. The present com- 
mentary, though not dated, is supposed to have been written during the 
spiritual region of Јіпагајаѕйгі, who died in V. S. 1699 (340 years ago). 
This MS. dated V. S. 1797 is important not only because of its date, but 
more because it contains the author's Pra£asti in 21 stanzas. 


(29) BBRAS. No.1456, qanm. 


The Jain work, otherwise known as the Kudalanubandhiajjhayaua 
deals in 63 Prakrit verses with the ** four-fold refuge ", viz. Merit, Conduct, 
Austerity and Mental abstraction, It is recited during the Padikkamaga by 
the Jain monks and is attributed to Virabhadra. This MS, though undated, 
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is important because it contains the text with Gujarati translation, obviously 
for the benefit of the general masses. 


(30) BBRAS. No. 1472. smaramaemqa with gfe. 


Jiatadharmakatha is the sixth Айда of the Jain Canon. The present 
MS. with a brief commentary in Sanskrit, though incomplete, is very valu- 
able to us, since it is written down by Pt. B. Indraji himself, as is clear from 
the remark appearing on the front folio - 

Жей appensa ofaa? Amaal (азо. 

This once again is indicative of the catholicity of the mind of Pt. B. 
Indraji, who never missed any opportunity of acquiring knowledge of any 
subject with a view to spreading it, even though he was very much engrossed 
jn his research of inscriptions. This once again displays his indefatigable 
efforts and energy crowned by jijzasa. 


(31) BBRAS, No, 1507. suradtqa. Dated V. S. 1693. 


The PBhagavatisütra, also known as Vivahaprajsapti or Vyakhya- 
prajnapti, is the fifth Алда of the Jain Canon. Although this work is 
published, the present MS. is important because of its date, viz. V. S. 1693. 
It is nearly 350 years old. 


(32) BBRAS, No. 1513,  qrasmftaqa. 


The Rajaprasniyasntra, explained by Malayagiri as '' Rajaprasnesu 
bhavan" is the Sanskrit rendering of the original Prakrit title ** Rayapa- 
senaiyyam '', which is the second Орайда of Jainism. Though the work is 
published, this MS. is valuable, because it is dated V. S. 1565, that is 1509 
A. D., which means it is nearly 475 years old. 


(33) BBRAS. No. 1710. qatadé of umts. 


This is a very important document of historical importance. И 
contains the traditional history of the preceptors or gurus of the well-known 
Kharataragaccha. This list, containing the lives of the Acdryas, starts with 
Jinacandra and ends with Jinavallabhagani. While narrating the stories, 
the authority of the Ganadharabrhadvrtlli is very often cited. 


(34) BBRAS. No. 1722. åser (media) of framrafi. 


This work is extremely important because it supplies a legendary and 
historical account of the different holy places of pilgrimage, which are sacred 
to the Jains. The scholars opine that different parts of this work were 
composed at different periods of time between V. S. 1365 and 1390 and then 
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put together. Some of these parts are written in Sanskrit while others are in 
Prakrit. The MS. is very old and the work also is published. 


(35) BBRAS. No. 1732. qftfreqd from Erafesrereigesafua of taser. 


The Trisastigalakapurusacarita is an extensive Sanskrit work describ- 
ing the lives of the 63 important men of Jainism, It was composed by 
Hemacandra, the famous Jain scholar-monk. The poem contains eleven 
books. The Parisistaparvan is the eleventh and the last book. Though 
the work is printed, this MS. is very very valuable as it furnishes the details 
regarding the age and the place where it was copied down. It also gives us 
a clue as to why Pt. B. Indraji got it copied down. Here is the remark in 
the hand of the Panditji. 


вачеттчеа qRfreqduergen яте: эра Wa (949 жача Aa: 

ЯГ бетазтетча, t 

This again is а solid proof, if any is needed, of the painstaking atti- 
tude of Pt. B. Indraji in acquainting himself with the different branches of 


learning and trying to be as well-informed as possible in carrying out his 
research. 


racer dit red 
ЖЕТЕН мө] (СЕЛ: NTS Uum 
ы (3125 9798 1 AMAT 

Omne YS 


[ Handuriting of Pt. Bhagvanlal Indraji ] 
(36) BBRAS. No. 2008. чета ал Dated У. S. 1754. 


This work is important because here are to be found the explanations 
iu Gujarati of mathematical calculations, connected with a work called 
Ratnavali, which was composed in Saka 1534, that is 1612 А. D., nearly 370 
years ago. 


I conclude this resumé of MSS donated to the Asiatic Society of 
Bombay by the late Pt. Bhagvanlal Indraji with a brief note on the Illustrated 
MSS. from his collection, rich and varied as it was, 


А 


Bust of Pr Bhapvanlal Indraji ia the Libiary of 
the University of Роп bay, 


aei uer саков eue 

€ KREMEN кылг | 
MREP ие: 

Uu DTE NIZE ELA TE CGO. ааваа V acra 
RÁDH AFFON AP TFET ESR TL UNE. 


ARETE TE Күн ыраата CTI ERAT AOS AERE Im a(egrcuon v qnin aca SCR vt OR LCE aS. 

ARIM REI DUFCTRCE TEE FRTA2 2 E04 LPELTIAU UA UPC eet PL] G3 Un ETUR HE 
MARATHA. NRAN INTAN RE AREER PORE анал аига 

APEC ӨЛАЗСӨ ETETEA Qoo OAOE TORTAR y USUI CTE STITUTE NEA CI) y 

SU RIB «дт чањ ее 

венчаа ERT A EOE EAT EH A FLUE UN ES TU CH ETT 

момчета CU18 AIUTARLA TETA UNERA AAA SÉ EL DEC COLT FEES C мад GE Ц 


B. Gandavyuha MS, presented by Pi, Bhagvantal Indrnii to the 
Ariatic Society of Bombay. 


E 


TAX - 


INustrations from the Astasahas- 
rika Prajnaparamita in the collec. 
tion of the Asiatic Society of 
3ombay. (B. I. 210) 
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Generally it is the case that the extra-ordinary scholars are least 
interested in or bothered about the things falling outside their field of interest, 
as they have concentrated their efforts on a particular branch of knowledge. 
Consequently, they are dubbed or labelled as ‘ book-worms’. Of course, 
there are some noteworthy exceptions to this general ( mis )understanding 
and Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji is one such example. He not only had a keen 
eye for inscriptions only, but he did possess an eye for beauty in scripts also. 
Endowed ashe was with this eyesight, he collected some very important, 
valuable and exquisitely beautiful manuscripts also, which are described here 
very briefly : 


(1) B.I. Collection. MS. No. 206. яча ая edt. 
Dated Nepal Samvat 377. 


This Buddhist manuscript has black folios and yellow letters on them, 
which is not only pleasing to the eyes but a typically valuable specimen from 
the point of view of art also. 


(2) B.I. Collection. MS. No. 208. azesqg. 


This manuscript has invaluable illustrated wooden covers which are 
decorated with fine pictures. 


(3and4) B.I. MSS. No. 210-211. иратеЁ на smm. 


These two manuscripts are very important and precious; they are 
written on palm-leaves and are beautifully illustrated also Pls. (XV, B; XVI, 
A, B, C, D). 


These manuscripis are, no doubt, some of the illustrated rarities 
donated to the Asiatic Society of Bombay by the devoted and dedicated 
scholar, the late Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, 


4. 8-9 


AN ILLUSTRATED ASTASAHASRIKA PRAJNAPARAMITA MS 
FROM BIHAR 
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The Bhagvanlal Indraji collection of manuscripts in the Asiatic 
Society Library includes an illustrated palm-leaf manuscript of the Agéa- 
sahasrika Prajnaparamita 

The manuscript in its present state includes 222 folios each admeasur- 
ing 6 x 58.5 cm. and having two perforations for stringing the folios. The 
text of six lines per folio, in fine Kutila character, is divided in three 
parts 16.5 — 17 - 16 cm. unless interrupted by illustrations. The pagination 


is both in figures and words; the figures are in the right margin while the 
words are in the left. 


There are six illustrated folios each with three illustrations of 
approximately 6 x 6 cm. size. In four of these, the margins have paintings 
of monks and in the remaining two, Dakinls are illustrated in the margins. 
Evidently the illustrations have been added after the text was completed. 


The Astasahasrika Prajnaparamità is a Buddhist philosophical text 
with no relevance or need for any illustrations, and as such there is no 
uniformity of subjects in various such manuscripts. Nevertheless, in 
consonance with the contemporary practice of illustrating the Prajna. 
ратата inanuscripts, even our manuscript has a chain of eighteen 
illustrations; these are on the first two (f. 1 rev-2 obv), middle two 
( f. 106 rev - 107 obv ) and the last two ( f. 221 rev - 222 obv). The illustra- 
tions face each other. 


The importance of the manuscript lies in the fact that on the basis of 
its colophon it is the last dated manuscript known so far to have been done 
during the Pala period. Its colophon reads: 


ч Deyadharmoyam pravaramahayanayayina paramopasaka Sadhu- 
bhikku (2) Sri Devanidhikarasya | Yudatra punyam tadbhavatvacaryo- 
padhyáya matapitrpurvangam kriva sakala sutra rasenuttura jriána- 
vaptaye iti | Srimad Govindapaladevasyatita тајуаѕзађахи 89 Phalguna- 
dine 8] Subhamastu sarvada ” |] 


Thus the manuscript was dedicated by Devanidhikara for the welfare 
of his ancestors, when 39 years had elapsed alter (commencement ) of the 
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reign of Govindapala (c. 1161-1175 A. D.), the last of the Pala rulers to 
whose reign inscriptional reference is available. 


The following are the subjects of the illustrations : 


A. Folio 1 rev. 


(i) Crowned Buddha, (ii) Amitabha, 
(iii) Birth of the Buddha ( Pl. XVI, А) 


B. Folio 2 obv. 


( i ) Miracle of Sravasti, (ii) Prajiaparamita (РІ. XVI, В), 
(iii) Buddha with Sariputta and Mahamoggallana 


C. Folio 106 rev. 
( і) Sarvabuddba Dakini, (ii) Manjusri, (iii) Vajrapaini 
D. Folio 107 obv. 
(i) Nairatmya, (ii) Female deity with attributes of Mañjuśrl, 
(iii) Vajravarahi 
E. Folio 221 rev. 
( i ) Subjugation of Nalagiri 
( ii) Simhanüda Loke$vara (РІ. XVI, C) 
(iii) Descent from the Тиба Heaven 


F. Folio 222 obv. 


( i ) Monkeys offering honey, (1) Marici (РІ, XVI, Р), 
(iii) Mahàparinirvana 


The composition and the colour scheme of the illustrations follows 
the normal cliché viz. red background, against which is a terraced pavilion 
in yellow with creeper decoration in black. Behind the pavilion is lush 
green foliage. The deities sit on pitha, cushion or a lotus, The figure 
drawing is in delicate flowing line showing angularity of features. 


In terms of style, the illustrations closely reflect on the style of 
contemporary sculptures not only in their stance and composition but even in 
ornamentation. This is particularly noticeable in the case of Ámitabha, 
Prajñāpāramitā ( Pl. XVI, B) and Simhanüda Loke$vara (РІ. XVI, С). 


The interpretation of the wording of the colophon raises a valid 
controversy. Some more inscriptions of Govindapála's period have an 
identical phrase viz. Govindapaladevasyalita rajyasamvat.2 The commonly 
accepted interpretation has been, ‘‘ number of years having elapsed after the 
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reign of Govindapala ". We have discussed this issue at length in our article 
to show how calculating of 39 years “ after the reign of Govindapüla has 
ended ” would indicate an unacceptable date of 1214 A. D., since in 1203 
A.D. Bihar was completely sacked by Bakhtiyar Khalji and all the 
Buddhist monasteries were totally routed out so that no religious activity 
was possible at any centre or monastery.? On the other hand, if we calculate 
the period from the commencement of Govindapala's reign in 1161 A. D., 
then we get a date in 1200 A, D. which seems quite appropriate. 


The other issue is the possible region/monastery where the manu- 
script must have been painted. The main consideration is the illustration 
of the Crowned Buddha (Pl. XVI, A), an iconographic type which is 
restricted to Bihar and that too at Kurkihar, which was also known as 
Apanaka Mabávihàára from the inscriptions on the Kurkihar bronpzes* as 
well as from another manuscript done in year 18 of Rājyapāla5 (c. 907- 
944 A. D. ). 


The illustrations of Майјибгі, Vajrapüni, Sarvabuddha Dakipi and 
Nairatmya indicate yet another connection, that with the Sas-kya-pa mona- 
stery in Tibet. 


These several considerations underline the importance of this 
manuscript which, on available evidence, is the last dated manuscript of 
that period. 
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PART II 


VIGNETTES, VIEWS AND VOGUES FROM THE PADMAPURANA 
С. V. ВАРАТ 


A group of eighteen adhyayas in the Uttarakhanda of the Padma- 
purana stands out from the plethora of details of holy places, presiding 
deities, rituals and such other details in the other adhyayas. The eighteen 
adhyZyas selected for treatment here are worth separate consideration 
because they allow us to catch vivid glimpses of day-to-day life in Pauranic 
times. They also reveal that in spite of the apparent simplicity and artless- 
ness of the composition, the poet was an artist of a high order, a man of 
catholic, humanitarian views, a deeply interested observer of life with a 
rare capacity to look with detachment on his own experience of it. It is not 
quite easy to establish the identity of the poet, but it is quite clear that not 
only was he well aware of contemporary trends in social life but was also 
interested in and keen to direct them into proper channels. 


Though the exact date of composition of the adhyàayas is hard to 
determine, it might be any time between about 300 A. D. and 1,000 A. D. 
which is supposed to be the period of composition of the Puranas. If 
this be correct, the group of adhydyas could be taken to illuminate facets 
of life in India a thousand to seventeen hundred years ago. 


The adhyayas are numbered 175 to 1924 With allowances for 
marginal errors, they contain 926 stanzas, most of which are of two lines; 
occasionally, three lines are counted as one stapza of the anustubh kind 
and there are some four-line stanzas too. The eighteen adhyayas form a 
homogeneous group because they are devoted to pointing out the impor- 
tance of the eighteen adhyáyas of the Bhagavadgita. 


Before proceeding to discuss the contents of the adhyáyas, a few 
assumptions which this writer has made may be stated, He assumes that 
like the other Puranas Padmapuraua too, is a sincere attempt to explain 
the fundamental pirnciples of religion to all and sundry, and urge people 
to keep to the path of righteousness ia the interest of the welfare of the 
whole of the community. Perhaps a strong political necessity to keep the 

1. Edition used : Padmapurīnam, Vol. V, Gurumandala-grantha-mala ( Calcutta 
Ist, ed., 1958 ). i 
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people of India united on a religio-social foundation prompted the magni- 
ficent effort; perhaps, the writers, obviously intelligent, noted in their society, 
signs of decadence, disintegration and possible confusion which they sought 
to counteract by educating the common man in the true principles of reli- 
gion. The mixture of very complex philosophical principles, details of 
rituals and pilgrimages, measures for self-discipline and simple stories would 
support this view which the simplicity of style strengthens. 


It is assumed, further, that the stories in these eighteen адһудуаѕ 
reveal the essential human qualities and traits of the characters and that 
they are “ types " rather than “ individuals". If so, the characters and their 
background are true to life and the stories reflect the joys, sorrows, cares, 
aspirations, beliefs and concerns of the ordinary man of the poet's day: they 
also reflect the environment of the common man, his way of life, the challen- 
ges he had to face and his responses to them. It is on these assumptions that 
the group of adhyáyas has been discussed here, All the incidents show peo- 
ple going about their day-to-day business of life. There is no attempt at 
securing the heightened dignity and grandeur of the Epic kind, either in 
characterization or in representation of the mode of life. 


This homogeneous unit of eighteen adhyayas makes no attempt to 
explain the philosophy of the Gita. The author merely asserts that each 
adhydya of the Gita has a mysterious power which enables one who recites 
it to overcome various difficulties in life and reach heaven after death. 
Obviously, the writer is anxious to preserve, through oral transmission, the 
text of the Gita. Could the intensity of the need for preservation have 
been due to signs of general apathy and decadence, or foreign influences 
threatening to snuff out the best thought of India ? 


The writer employs the device of the “frame” story making Siva the 
narrator and his consort Parvati the questloner-cum-listener. Siva being 
omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent, is beyond limits of time and 
space, brith and death. He can view all life here as an interesting series of 
transmigrations of souls and physical transformations leading to their final 
evolution and emancipation. The transformations are linked together by a 
series of causes and effects, 


By making Siva the narrator, the poet can take a dispassionate 
panoramic view of life. Siva being beyond good and evil, no moral criticism 
of men’s actions is directly offered; men make mistakes, expiate for them 
and proceed on the path of spiritual evolution. These factors broaden 
the perspective so considerably that supernatural beings like Apsarās, 
Raksasas and ghosts can freely participate in the action, 
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In each of the adhyáyas the poet narrates a story to bring out the 
importance of an adhyàya of the Gita. Thus, the 175th adhyaya speaks 
of the 1st adhyaya of Gita and so on. Within the relatively short span of 
926 stanzas, the poet has gathered a surprisingly large crowd of characters. 
Kings, princes and their attendants, good Brahmanas and bad ones, proe 
stitutes, shepherds, highwaymen, hunters, gamblers, pilgrims, ploughmen, 
sages and several others appear on the scene to provide a fine, representa- 
tive cross-section of society in the poet’s day. 


The background, too, varies from story to story. Now the poet takes 
us into beautiful cities and then to forests, or to lakes, a$ramas and pastures, 
From the number of towns and holy places the poet mentions, it appears 
that he knew a good deal about them; but he is specially enthusiastic over 
the beauty of Pratisthàna (on the Godavarl), Kolhapura, Meghankara and 
the capita! of KaSmiramandala. 


The adhyayas also refer to common superstitions, marcantile activities, 
transport, amusements, vices and other matters pertaining to the way of life 
in the poet's times. If we make allowances for poetic licence, the impression 
we gain of life is fairly clear; it is valuable because it is an Indian writer's 
reaction to life in his own times. Of course, the poet's account is not a8 
factual as those left by travellers who had visited India. Yet, the Paurüpic 
account has its own value as a reaction to life; it is a piece of “inside” 
information. 


Though it would not be proper to form generalizations with reference 
to only eighteen adhyayas, it seems that the traditional caste sub-caste-wise 
division of society prevailed and Brahminical idealism was esteemed though 
not all Brahmanas lived up to it. It appears that some Brahmanas could not 
keep themselves within the Brahmana fold, and formed alliances with mem- 
bers of other and “lower” orders too. Despite such irregularities and the 
wide variety of localities in which the action in the stories takes place, a more 
or less uniform pattern of life seems to have been well-established all over 
India. This suggests a fundamental cultural unity throughout the sub-conti- 
nent. When we consider the size of the land mass, the paucity of means of 
communication and spread of education, we do wonder how such unity 
could have been established at all in the first instance, because cultural unity 
is not brought about in a day. 


The characters in the stories belong to different walks of life. For 
the sake of convenience we shall deal with them classwise, 
A. $,—10 
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I KiNGs: 


Kings figure prominently in adhyayas 180, 186, 188, 189, 190, 191. 
Their domains lie as far off as KaSmira, Pratisthàna on the Godavari, Saurá- 
stra, and Simhaladvipa. To the degree possible in so short a span, the poet 
shows an admirable variety in the tastes, pre-occupations and pursuits of the 
kings, which lends an individuality to each of them. Кіпр Jüáuaéruti of 
Pratisthina is а reputed, pious man much given to ritualistic worship and 
sacrifices, yet careful of the welfare of his people (180.15-20). From his 
strong desire and efforts to meet Raikya, the Brahmavadin, it is clear that he 
is keen to attain complete liberation from all worldly bonds. Perhaps this 
story is an echo of the Upanisadic story of Raikva of the cart. The account 
of his meeting with Raikya brings out the king’s generosity, desire to learn, 
and deep humility ( 180.91-100 ). 


The king in adhyàya 186, though fond of sacrifices, uses them as a 
Means to attain worldly glory as his performance of a horse-sacrifice ( Haya- 
medha) suggests (186.35). Unfortunately, the gods steal his sacrificial 
horse and he himself dies of some disease leaving the sacrifice incomplete. 
His dutiful son, however, is bent on fulfilling his father’s wishes. By the 
grace of Mahdlaksml of Кӧіһарига, and the spiritual powers of Siddha- 
samüdhi, the sage, the Prince is able to accomplish what he sets out to do, 
and something тоге: he brings his father back to life. 


Some important points which the story suggests may be made here : 
(1) The reference to Mahdlaksmi at Kolhapura indicates that the city and 
its presiding deity had come to be widely known in the poet's day and 
enjoyed much prosperity. The reference might indicate the antiquity of the 
shrine or, if the shrine is not so old as it would appear to be, point to the 
time of composition of the adhyayas, 


(2) The extraordinary powers attributed to Siddhasamadhi supposed to 
have been gained by him through his study and practice of the principles 
in the 12th adhyaya of the Сїй dealing with Bhaktiyoga, imply the superio- 
rity of spiritual enlightenment aad a disciplined life to mere ritualistic practi- 
ces and, especially, animal sacrifices; this is clearly mentioned in adhyaya 
183, stanzas 5 and 6 by the sacrificial goat himself. The obvious conclusion 
is that the idea of attaining complete liberation from the cycle of birth and 
death through discipline and pursuit of knowledge had gained a firm hold on 
the minds of the educationists who composed the Purana for the benefit of 
the laity. 


(3) Of much importance to antiquarians is a reference to a curious method 
of preserving a dead body. It reminds one of the preservation of King 
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Dafaratha’s body pending the arrival of his son Bharata in the Ramayana 
of Valmiki. The Pauranic reference is a little more specific than that in the 
epic. The words іп the Purina are : taptatailena śoşayitvā ( 186. 35), and 
taptatailena ѓоѕйаћ (186.53), which indicate that the body of the deceased 
king was “ dried” with hot oil. Whether this method of preserving a dead 
body, even if only for a short time, was known and practised then it is worth 
looking into. 


Sauryavarma of Kaü$miramandala and his friend Vikramavetala of 
Simhaladvipa (adhyaya 188), Narasimha of GaudadeSa (adhyaya 189 ), 
Khadgabahu of Saurastrikapura іп Gurjaramandala and his friend the King 
of Simhaladvipa ( adhyayas 190, 191) are all more fond of worldly pleasures 
than those in Adhyayas 180 and 186. These five kings are more like ordi- 
nary mortals than the spiritually inclined intellectuals; therefore, their acti- 
vities afford very lively and vivid but fleeting glimpses of life at royal courts 
of the day. 


Adhyaya 188 affords a brief but exciting account of King Vikrama- 
vetala of Simhaladvipa out on a hare-hunt. Having received a gift of a: 
pair of hunting Kaímira dogs (bitches) from his friend Sauryavarmü, 
Vikramavetala decides to put them to the test. 


The king rides to the hunting ground in a beautifully decorated 
palanquin. Attendants fan him with camaras, drummers and musicians 
who precede him play music and princes accompany him. Obviously, a royal 
hunt is a festive occasion. As this hunt is a test of canine skill and ability, 
human beings have plenty of leisure to look on and enjoy themselves. 


It isa very excited band. As there are two dogs, bets are laid on 
them. The excited princes are quite noisy. Entering into the spirit of 
the hunt, the King himself accepts a heavy wager (188.14, 15). No sooner 
a hare is started than the King gets out of his palanquin and, shouting 
encouragements to his dog, unleashes her with his own hands, while the 
prince who banks on the other dog, does likewise. The wager between the - 
King and one of the princes indicates a free, unrestrained relationship diffe- 
rent from the formal behaviour at court. 


The description of the chase is very graphic. It shows the poet's excel« 
lent knowledge of the finer points of the chase; but it also shows that despite 
all the verve with which the poet describes the dogs’ relentless pursuit of the 
hare, poet's sympathies are with the hare whose desperate attempts to escape 
from his pursuers are most faithfully recorded. The description of one of. 
the hounds, with her nose to the ground, fixedly following the scent of the . 
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hare which has taken cover in a grassy patch is marvellously true to life 
(188. 16-30). The contrast between the turbulent world ip which the hare 
lives in constant fear, and the peaceful one of the asrama of Vatsa in which 
the poor creature dies, is not merely artistic but highly suggestive of the 
difference between a life led on the principle of acquisition and one lived 
on that of renunciation. 


Not all hunting expeditions end so happily for the hunter, however. 
The King in adhyaya 189 goes out to hunt. He mounts his favourite, a beau- 
tiful, proud horse. While chasing a deer, he outdistances his attendants and 
presumably, the deer gives him the slip. The tired, thirsty king, tethering 
his horse to a tree, looks about for water when, unexpectedly, the horse 
collapses, The skilful poet brings out the deep attachment between man and 
animal by showing the king removing the bridle and saddle with his own 
hands to ease the dying animal, It is a humane touch which does great 
credit to the poet, 


Adhyáya 189 illustrates a danger to which kings of the day were 
exposed and the precarious position of the crown. King Narasimha of 
GaudadeSa was, to judge by the proud elephants and mettlesome horses in 
his stables, a prosperous, benevolent king who was a terror to his enemies. 
He trusted his army chief Samarabherunda, an ambitious man whose increas- 
ing power and prosperity the king should have curbed but did not. For this 
oversight the king had to pay dealry because the inevitable coup followed; 
though the poet does not give the sordid details, one can imagine all the 
horror from the poet's quiet statement that Samarabherunda put not only 
his king but also the princes to the sword and had himself crowned. Un- 
fortunately for him, cholera ( vigucika ) claimed him as a victim. Regicide 
fs common enough in the history of the nations of the world. The reference 
to cholera is significant for those interested in the history of medicne because 
it establishes that the disease was known and identified in the poet's day. 


The same adhyáya gives a graphic account of the king buying a 
horse. Horses, elephants, camels and oxen were a vital necessity to king and 
commoner alike in days before mechanization of transport. In general, the 
poet gives glowing descriptions of elephants and horses in king's stables. 
However, the present reference provides some information about how buying 
and selling of horses was conducted. Apart from the good points of a horse 
which we learn from its beautiful description ( 189. 20-27), we come to 
know that a young VaiSya had brought it all the way from SindhudeSa to 
Gaudadesa. The poet’s statement that the horse was born in Sindhudeáa 
( 189. 12) would suggest that that area could have been a breeding-centre for 
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mettlesome horses, and perhaps a regular business in horses was carried on 
by horse-traders of that region; even in the recent past Kathiawar horses were 
well-known for their excellence as mounts. It is clear that merchants went 
from place to place, waited at palace gateways to show their animals and 
that kings retained experts in horselore to examine the exhibits ( 189.19 ). 


Elephants were symbols of military strength and affluence of kings 
and, therefore, their proud possessions (189. 3-5), but an elephant could 
occasionally be a source of trouble and anxiety to its owner as can be in- 
ferred from the brilliantly narrated episode of the elephant in must, owned by 
King Khadgabahu of Saurüstrikapura (adhyaya 190 ). 


The poet has devoted practically the whole of the adhyüya to a descrip- 
tion of elephant's mischief, and the destruction which the maddened animal 
caused. The poet shows us the keepers of the animal and other attendants 
frantically using goads (ankusas) and bamboo sticks to bring the animal 
under control, the awe-stricken citizens guarding their children and watching 
from a safe distance but ready to run away at moment's notice ( 190.11, 12, 
15, 16,). The king himself a responsible man, as it appears, rides out to 
watch and direct the operations ( 190.13-14), The young princes, too, are 
present ( 190.13- 14 ). 


While apprehensive citizens watch the struggle between the beast and 
its keepers, thoughtless observers in the King's party, and the princes dare 
one another to control the animal and lay bets (191.5), А foolhardy, but 
evidently courageous and skilful man accepts the challenge for a large reward 
and manages to mount the animal, Much against the advice of onlookers, he 
boasts of his prowess. Like а flash of lightning, Nemesis overtakes him. 
Pulling the boastful man down with its trunk, the infuriated animal tears him 
limb by limb and scatters the bits all about him ( 191.4-9 ), Though horrible 
and gruesome, the poet describes the act with great realism, 


Besides mentioning goads (azku$as), fetters, chains, an iron pole 
firmly embedded in the earth and a special building in which the elephant 
was housed, the poet refers to two-storeyed houses ( 190.14). These details 
should enable us to form an idea of the measures taken for the security of 
elephants and the kind of houses which could be seen in a prosperous town, 


Though the princes laying bets appear quite immature, the King's 
presence at the spot should be a sufficient indication of his sense of respon- 
sibility. He, at least, is not a specimen of decadent royalty in India of 
later days. 
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The coup which Samarabherunda brought off, and the episode of the 
mad elephant illustrate how the peaceful course of day-to-day life could be 
disturbed. 


The migrations of the sickly elephant in adhyàya 191 bring some inte- 
resting points to our notice. The first is that the elephant, a gift from the 
King of Simhaladvipa to Khadgabahu of Saur&strikapura in Gurjaramandala, 
was carried across the water (jalamargena ) (190.2, 191.11 ), It indicates 
that a coastal marine traffic was carried on in the poet's day and that a vessel 
capable of shipping an elephant was not thought an impossibility. References 
to marine transport being rather rare, this one seems to be important enough 
to merit attention. 


The second point is that King Khadgabahu made the elephant over to 
8 wandering poet as a gift and the shrewd poet sold it to the King of Mülava 
region. If M@lava is modern Malava, it would mean that poets of the day 
were quite adventurous and traversed long distances in search of patronage 
and reward. This custom should explain how the poet of this portion of the 
Purana came to know considerable detail about holy places all over India. 


From these interesting and revealing glimpses of the life of kings, it 
appears that rulers of the days of the Puranas were, by and large, respon- 
sible persons preoccupied with the welfare of their subjects; they had to 
maintain friendly relations with other kings far and wide, but also to keep 
themselves in readiness for war. Exchange of gifts was a way of cementing 
friendship. Kings had to keep an eye on their courtiers and not allow the 
Jatter to become powerful and insurgent. Some kings were, as it would seem, 
deeply interested ia rituals and philosophy. 


Music and dancing, poetry and hunting would appear to have been 
favourite pastimes. Some of the ancillary activities of kings were meeting 
poets, tradesmen, doing reverence to dedicated wise men who lived in retire- 
ment, supervision of animals like horses and elephants. From references to 
voluntary abdication in favour of the heir-apparent, two points emerge for 
consideration : ( 1) some kings were sincere in their philosophical beliefs and 
gave up the crown to spend the last portion of their lives in seclusion and 
contemplation; (2) it was not necessary that a king should die before the 
crown could be passed on to the heir-apparent; and a period of regency until 
such time as the king should die was not necessary. The laws of the time 
provided for voluntary abdication. Curiously enough, none of these eighteen 
adhyayas refers to queens, princesses and the family life of kings ( adhy&yas 
180, 188-191 ). 
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JI. BRAHMANAS : 


Next to kings, Bráhmanas figure largely in these adhyayas. From the 
implication of the stories, as also from a few specific examples of worthy 
Bráhmanas ( adhyàyas 176, 177, 179, 183-158, 190, 191), it is clear that, in 
general, Brahmanas tried to live up to the ideal Brahmanism; but the 
unflattering sketches of individual Bráhmanas who had taken to unbecoming 
ways show that the poet noticed a distinct, wide, and perhaps widening, gulf 
between the Brahmanical ideal and the actual course of life followed by those 
born in Brahmana families; innate tendencies, or changes in the socio-econo- 
mic environment may have caused the deviation. The poet notes the 
decadence with some dissatisfaction - even implied disapproval- which may 
account for his anxious attempt to persuade his listeners to live up to the 
traditional ideal. 


The general tenor of his advice is that Brahmanas should lead a disci- 
plined life, devote themselves to intellectual pursuits, practise austerity and 
not run after riches and the pleasures of the world. What is most surprising 
is that we find Brahmana women among the deviants. 


The poet does not approve of the merely ritualistic practices and sacri- 
fices. Не places peace of mind and steady pursuit of the Ultimate Reality 
far above them, indicating his preference for cultivation of character and 
philosophical detachment as in 176.4; he shows concrete examples like Batu; 
Sunanda, Vasudeva and Vatsa (179.11, 185.19, 20, 187.61, 158.28). The 
poet's accent is definitely on an understanding, thoughtful approach to life 
and on enlightenment ( 183.10-13 ). 


How low a Brahmana could fall is well illustrated through several 
examples. SuSarma, an agriculturist, neither meditates, nor offers sacrifices, 
nor tells his beads nor welcomes guesss. He is fond of liquor and meat 
(175.32-33); Durdama is extremely covetous (176.21); Jada, not content 
with liquor, keeps shop, gambles, hunts animals, is a lecher and turns a robber 
(177-1-3); Pingala, instead of studying the Vedas, becomes a musician, finds 

"favour at court, indulges in fault-finding and lives with a low-class woman 
(179.2-7 ); though Sankukarna, a tradesman, is relatively a better person, he 
is highly covetous, and seems to be unusually fond of acquiring wives as the 
reference to his fourth wife shows (181.4). Kuśilava’s dominant passion is 
acquisition of money, to satisfy which, he, though a Brihmana, will accept 
gifts made in connection with obsequies ( 182.9 ). Bhava$arma is, perhaps, 
the limit. He lives with a prostitute ( perhaps, runs a brothel), is fond of 
meat and drink, robs the good, gambles, and keeps bad company (182.2-5 ). 

-The circumstances of his death are in keeping with his course of life. During 
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a drinking bout he drinks so much that it disagrees with him and kills him. 
The unnamed greedy Brihmana in adhyñya 187 is a learned but unenlighten- 
ed man. Casting all rules to the winds, he conducts Vedic services for those 
who are not entilled to them, accepts all kinds of gifts and, jealous of other 
Brahmanas, reviles them (187.45-47). The last glimpse of this greedy 
Bhiksuka is very pathetic. Half blind with age, reduced to skin and bone, 
he hobbles along from place to place collecting fees. A street-dog bites him; 
he collapses and dies in the street (187.47-51)- In comparison with these 
* drop-outs " the Bráhmana agriculturist who is far too absorbed in guarding 
his rice-crop to help a passer-by attacked by a vulture, is a very mild type 
(185.76-89 ). 


The use of the word Bhiksuka ( 187-46 ), and not Brahmana, in refer- 
ring to the greedy old man in the story is quite significant. It suggests that & 
class of practising priests who had learnt how to conduct rituals and who 
said prayers and conducted rituals for a consideration had established itself 
in the poet's day. This class seems to have had liltle to do with the pursuit 
of pure learning recommended for Brahmanas. Among the Brahmanas, the 
Sàstris and learned Vedic scholars who adhered to traditional rules of 
conduct would appear to have formed one group while the Bhiksukas, the 
unscrupulous officiating priests seem to have formed another. 


А The contrast between the enlightened idealistic Brahmanas and those 

` who had no use for ideals is all the more striking for the poet's realistic 
presentation of the back-sliders. As Siva who is above good and evil is the 
narrator, there is no vituperative comment. 


Though there could have been social, economic and other forces which 
compelled those born in Bráhmana families to give up the traditional way of 
life, strangely enough, the poet does not mention them. It is not easy to 
account for the omission. 


It may, therefore, be presumed that external pressure or innate ten- 
dencies had driven Brühmanas into adopting unworthy ways of life, Agricul: 
ture, music, shop-keeping were some of the new professions adopted by 
Brahmanas. Those who followed them do not seem to have been held in as 
much respect as those who pursued learning for its own sake. Dicing, drink- 
ing and the like were habits undesirable for anyone and very much so for 
Brahmanas, while cheating and robbing people were positively criminal 
activities. From the poet's reference to the Bhiksukas who had taken to such 
courses, it might be suggested that a positive decadence had set in among 
the Bráhmonas of the poet's day. The narrative concerning Bhiksukas would 
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also suggest that the class had been able to establish itself probably because 
the common people were fond of rituals and sacrifices. 


Going on a pilgrimage appears to have been a regular practice among 
the devout Brihmanas of the day ( 185.23-24 ). Pilgrims seem to have forme 
ed groups and walked long distances. They halted at shrines on the way, 
bathed, offered pzjà to the presiding deity. Shelter for the night was asked 
for, aud it was given by householders in the towns on the way ( 185.37). 
This speaks much for the hospitality of the hosts and respectability of the 
guests. 


ПІ. Women: 


Though rather small, the group of characters which claims our atten- 
tion next is that of the women in the stories. Queens, princesses, aristocratic 
ladies and those from respectable families do not appear on the scene at all 
( except when very general references to groups are made as in adhyaya 180). 
That, as a rule, good, busy, respectable women who capably managed their 
part in life existed, is to be inferred; but most of the women who appear ав 
individual characters in these stories are evil or quite formidable like the 
Brahmana’s wayward wife in adhyáya 176, that in adhyaya 182 and Durācārā 
in adhyáya 187. Aruna in adhyüya 179 is not a Bráhmana by birth but a 
vicious, low-class woman. The mildest of these evil specimens is the Вгаһ- 
mana's wife who, sharing his greed in life, shared his fate after death, ( 182). 


The poet neither idealizes nor idolizes women, but presents them as 
being fully as fallible as men, just human beings prone to be swayed by 
passions, The absence of any respectable women characters is, artistically, a 
drawback because it leaves an impression of unrelieved feminine depravity. 


In adhyáya 176, the Brahmana’s pretty, young wife displays a weak- 
ness for the embraces of a Сапда!а ( 176, 25-26 ) while her husband is away 
attending to business; there is room to infer that she misbehaves because she 
is dissatisfied with her husband's evil ways. 


Durācārā ( 187), a curse to her good husband, provides a fuller pic- 
ture of loose woman. Self-willed and very passionate, she refuses to sleep 
with her hasband, gads about with her admirers and is hardly at home. Bent 
on her amorous pursuits but careful to keep up appearances, she has a cot- 
tage for herself which her paramours built in a wood. Her addiction to drink 
is rather an uncommon trait for a Brahmana woman. The poet lends a humo- 
rous touch to this portrait of an unpleasant character when he tells his readers 
tbat she kept her in-laws at bay by repeatedly threatening them ( 187.6—9 ), 
The poet's description of this passionate woman slipping out of her house 
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one night and roaming about the moonlit forest in search of her paramour 
turns her into a symbol of passion rather than an individual (187, 24-30 ). 


Aruna, the wife of Pingala, a Brahmana who turned a musician, is 
frankly a low adventuress, She has no love for Pingala; he is only an obstacle 


in her way. Very deliberately, and in cold blood, she cuts his throat and 
carefully buries him ( 179.7-8 ). 


These evil women are extraordinary characters. They show the tre- 
mendous potential for evil present even in women, usually considered rather 
weak and very tender-hearted. The evil woman in adhyaya 187 illustrates 
how thoroughly a woman could ruin the life of a good man. From these 
examples it is clear that where evil tendencies are concerned, caste and class 
are no guarantee of good conduct. 


The courtezan in adhyáya 175 forms a refreshing contrast to these 
horrible women. The agonies of a bullock which lies dying in a street move 
herto pity. In order that the soul of the bull may rest in peace, she sponta- 
neously gives a part of the merit she has gained through good works. She, 
being a courtezan, has hardly any respeclable position in life, and is supposed 
to have little affection or love for anyone. Yet the very spontaneity of her 
act of charity distinguishes her as a human being among a group of detesta- 
bly heartless women. 


We have a pleasant but all too brief a view of a married woman 
engaged in the innocent occupation of teaching her pet Sarika (184.69). So 
innocent is this recreation that her husband's displeasure seems unjustifiably 
harsh. 


In addition to women, the poet presents Apsaras, semi-divine beings, 
in their traditional role of temptresses (adhyaya 178). As specimens of 
character, they have little value. 


In general, the poet is as critical of women as he is of men. His rea- 
listic presentation of evil women underlines the fact that like men, women 
also are prone to be misled by passions. His presentation of good and evil 
men provides excellent contrast values while his omission of worthy women 
deprives the reader of the other side of the picture. However, the poet's 
examples of mischievous, wayward women serve to show that women can be 
far different from the meek, submissive and demure creatures that they 
appear to be in the idealistic pictures presented by romantic writers, Our 
poet shows how, when a woman chooses to take liberties, she might thorou- 
ghly ruin the life of her husband or may go to the length of murdering him. 
The poet seems to be well aware that though, ideally, marriage may mean 
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perfect co-operation between husband and wife, in reality it may be far 
different and the wife may be as much to blame as the husband. The poet’s 
realistic outlook on this vital aspect of human happiness is admirable. 


IV. OTHER FIGURES: 


There are, in these stories, other interesting characters which serve to 
illuminate defferent aspects of life, despite the fact that the poet sketches 
them with a light touch. 


The group of children ina hermitage, trooping out into the forest 
( perhaps, to gather firewood ), chance upon a young parrot separated from 
its parents. Moved by the little fellow’s plight, they bring it back to the 
hermitage, put it in a cage and patiently teach it to repeat the Gi/G, This 
act of mercy is delightfully refreshing in a world torn with conflict. The 
Vàguri bird-catcher who steals the parrot from the hermitage and sells it to 
a courtezan forms a distinct contrast to the kind children from the hermitage 
(175.48-51). The Vaguri is no respecter of persons; he makes no difference 
between a hermitage and an ordinary man's house. Whatever the place and 
whoever the person, he will steal what he can. This incident underscores 
the difference between man and man and helps us to understand why it is 
difficult for members of one class to accept those of another. 


A very interesting figure is the shepherd in adhyáya 176 who, after 
taking his flock of sheep out to graze, quietly settles down to his contempla- 
tion of the Ultimate Reality. In the beautiful surrounding he loses con- 
sciousness of the ''self''; peace descends on all about him as he sits 
entranced (176.13). But life has not been always peaceful for him; he has 
had encounters with beasts of the jungle as his account of a leopard stalking 
опе of his sheep and his own hasty retreat shows ( 176.13-17 ). Another 
interesting character is the patient, devoted worshipper who regularly wor- 
ships a Siva-liigam in the forest just because he likes doing it ( 176.43-50 ). 


The inclusion of these two characters could be very deliberate because 
through them the poet suggests a clear distinction between a learned man and 
an enlightened man. Learning, i.e., book-learning, may have been the 
prerogative of the Brahmana; but, as the poet seems to suggest, the right to 
search for, and the eminence to comprehend, the Ultimate Reality is open 
to al) alike. The learned Brahmana could deteriorate into a Bhiksuka, or 
give up any pretence to learning and become a greedy, vicious shopkeeper; 
but a humble shepherd or a sincere devotee might become a revered sage. 


If this conjecture be granted, it is clear that in the poet’s day, the 
accent had shifted from book-learning and performance of rituals to develops 
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ment of a thoughtful approach to life and to pursuit of Truth. The poet 
suggests the need to develop a humanitarian outlook on life, to understand 
the individual's proper place in a grand scheme of things, to comprehend the 
meaning of life and the interdependence of the several forms of life, He 
Seems to wish men to appreciate and strive for a harmonious social existence. 
The accent is definitely on enlightenment and wisdom as also on the welfare 
-of the entire community rather than the class or the individual. 


The disapproval of animal sacrifices ( 183. 10-14 ) may be interpreted 
as acceptance of Jain views; but it could be taken to indicate a full under- 
‘standing of the inter-relation of all forms of life, of the common link of 
** soul ? or “ life-force " between man and other animals and of the right to 
live which all forms of life other than man have. This is, perhaps, in keeping 
with the implication in the Manusmrti ( V. 55). 


V, TRAVEL: 


The story of the Brahmana who had turned trader illustrates the 
dangers of the road and difficulty of obtaining news of travellers. This un- 
scrupulous man robs some people who wish to have a sacrifice performed, 
proceeds North and, with his ill-gotten capital, buys musk, black agaru and 
camaras which he would sell on his return home. On his return journey, 
night overtakes him forcing him to rest under a tree. Highwaymen murder 
him during the night and make off with his goods ( 177. 3-7 ). 


From the particulars of the inquiries which this unworthy man's son 
makes about his missing father’s whereabouts (177.10-11) an ingenious 
method of obtaining news seems to have been followed, Travellers would go 
up and down the roads and halt at stages on the way. Those going, for 
instance, north would meet those proceeding to the south at these halting- 
places. Each party would entrust messages to the other and thus news 
would be relayed. As both parties shared the necessity of passing the news 
on, they could trust each other to give the messages. 


Sunanda in adhyaya 185 symbolizes the devout Brahmana on a pil- 
grimage. Не sets out ata particularly auspicious time when Jupiter is in 
‘Leo. This is a custom even to-day and pilgrims flock in large numbers to 
Nasik and TryambakeSvara near it. Obviously, Sunanda sets out on his 
pilgrimage with a group of pilgrims ( 185.37). His meeting with a Raksasa 
“may be dismissed as a fiction but it indicates that on occasion such pilgrims 
were entirely at the mercy of unscrupulous people in towns on the way. The 
long list of names of holy places which Sunanda visited, as the charioteer of 

. King Jianasruti also did (189.29-86 ), shows the poet’s knowledge of them 
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and suggests that, despite the hazards of the road, people did travel long 
distances all over India, 


Though Sunanda comes out none the worse for his encounter with a 
Raksasa, not all pilgrims were so very fortunate as to remain unscathed. 
The poet’s account of how the well-laid plans of an old lady who wished to 
visit Dvarakà were negativated is humorous and quite racy ( абһудуа 183 ). 
The old dame looks for a horse and a brewer palms off his toothless old 
horse on her. Delighted with her bargain she together with two or three of 
her children, mounts the horse and they all set off for Dváraka, On the way 
the overburdened old animal gets stuck in mud into which he begins to sink 
deeper and deeper. Dismounting, the children urge it on with shouts and 
slaps, belabour it with sticks and pelt it with stones. What with age, and 
fatigue, and the deep mud. the poor animal dies leaving the crestfallen woman 
and her brood to foot it home ( 183.27-53 ). 


The tally of pilgrims is complete when we mention the journey to 
Varanasi which the dutiful son of the unworthy Bráhmana made to perform 
the last rites of his unfortunate father ( 177 ). 


Among the other peripatetic characters in these stories we find one 
which is quite a familiar one in the streets of Indian towns and cities even 
to-day. It is that of a monkey-ward and his performing monkey going from 
door to door entertaining excited children with the tricks of his monkey. The 
heartless man beats his monkey when it makes some mistake; the poor crea- 
ture dies (183.16-23). The poet's sympathies are clearly with the monkey 
which he sketches in with amazing realism. The account of monkey-ward 
beautifully illustrates how some “ institutions ” of the pauranic day are still 
alive in India though there have been radical changes in many other respects 
over the centuries, 


The Brahamana turned musician ( adhyáya 179 ), parasites who live off 
others (182. 4,187.8), and the poet who receives an elephant as a gift 
(191.14-15), represent unconventional world. 


Bird-catchers ( 179,12 ), a thieving Vaguri ( 175.50 ), and highwaymen 
(adhyaya 177) represent the uncultivated classes and their occupations. 
These types belong to the countryside, the woods and forests. 


VI. ANIMALS: 


Apart from human beings, animals and bitds figure as characters in 
these stories. The writer attributes human qualities and fcelings to them so 
that they appear as souls undergoing evolution, The performing monkey 
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(in айһудуа 183) and the sorrowful elephant (in adhydya 191) are two 
such creatures. 


Oxen, the usual draught animals in India, do not appear always to have 
been kindly treated (adhyàya 175). Horses were employed to carry goods 
and human beings, spirited, noble horses being specially maintained by 
kings ( adhyayas 183, 186, 189), as personal mounts for purposes of peace 
and war. Sheep and goats are referred to as useful animals, goats being also 
used for sacrificial purposes ( adhyaays 176, 183 ). The tiger and the leopard, 
predatory animals, seem to have been more commonly met than they are 
now ( adhyayas 176,187). Curiously, the monkey in adhyáya 176 is a wise 
one while that in adhyaya 183 is a poor performing animal. While fine pedi- 
gree KaSmira dogs make a present fit for a king (adhyàya 188), poor speci- 
mens roam the streets and steal food (adhyayas 183, 187). The life-like 
presentation of dogs testifies to the poee's power of minute observation. 
Elephants fascinate our poet as his glowing descriptions of the animals show 
( adhyāyas 189,190,19} ). The hare figures only once as a hunted animal 
(adhyaya 188 ). 


The parrot and the saárika would seem to have been popular pets, 
Vultures are represented as being ferocious enough to attack a human being. 
Swans, placed in a special category, are shown to be migratory birds 
( adhyayas 180, 184). Whether they came down south as far as Pratisthina 
on the Godávarl as the poet says they did, needs verification. 


VII. SUPERSTITIONS : 


Superstitions regarding ghosts and spirits appear to have formed a 
potent in the life of the common people. Of the sinister spirits mentioned in 
the stories, the Dàkipl in adhyaya 176 and the Ráksasa have cannibalistic 
propensities. The former is especially fond of human blood, roams the 
forests and is shunned by people (176.28, 29). The Raksasa, though a 
cannibal, is a, little more benign than the Dakini and honourable enough to 
keep his pact with the residents of a city (185.51-53). The Graha (177.7) 
seems to signify the ghost of a high-caste person who has followed an 
improper mode of life and has died in an accident. The learned but cove- 
tous Bráhmana is doomed to become a Brahmaraksasa after death, and to 
live in trees or deserts or forests bemoaning his lot ( 182, 8-10). 


Giving away an image representing Kalapurusa on the occasion of a 
‘solar eclipse seems to have been a custom. It was believed that the idol 
was so surcharged with Evil that no learned Brábmaga would accept the gift 
(183. 37-40, 43). Another curious belief concerns the cobra, A miserly, 
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rich Brahmana (in adhyāya 187 ) buries his treasure for safety. He dies of 
snake-bite, Becoming a cobra, his spirit haunts the place where the treasure 
lies. His sons, to whom he appears in a dream, have a ceremony called 
Narayanabali performed so that the deceased's soul may be liberated. The 
belief that a cobra guards buried treasure still persists and the Narayanabali ~ 
Nagabali is still performed at Tryambake$vara near Nasik as far as this 
writer is aware.* 


Belief in the efficacy of animal sacrifices appears to have been current 
in the poet's time as the reference to Hayamedha (in adhyaya 186) presu- 
mably performed somewhere near Kolbàpura, and that to a goat-sacrifice ( in 
adhyüya 183) indicate. The Hayamedha sounds like an echo from the epics ; 
if such a sacrifice was really performed in the poet's day, it could only have 
been a local, not a wide spread affair as in the epics. 


References to the goat-sacrifices are more significant than that to the 
horse-sacrifice. Stanzas 2-4 of adhyàya 183 suggest that the learned 
Brahmana, Madhava, is the Yajamüna in what appears to be a Vedic ritual. 
The sacrificial goat who, in a previous life was a Brahmana, speaks of a 
Bacrifice which be, the goat, had performed then. The goat-Brühmana's 
child had been dangerously ill. The child's mother had vowed to sacrifice a 
goat to goddess Candika if, by her grace, the child recovered, which it event- 
ually did. The vow was fulfilled by the goat-Brahmana in a temple dedicated 
to Candika. This sacrifice appears to have been different from the Vedic 
sacrifice. The offering to Candika suggests substitution of a life for life. 
Perhaps, it means acceptance of an extra-Vedic practice by a Brahmana as a 
matter of extreme necessity. To the poet, the idea of sacrificing an animal 
was repugnant. The arguments of the goat's mother against such a sacrifice 
indicate a highly humanitarian view and the poet's advocacy of it suggests a 
definite advance in thought regarding man in relation to the animal world 
about him. 


Lastly, we may mention that the prophetic character of dreams in 
adhyaya 181 was believed in and it was accepted that there could be a 
correspondence between the world of dreams and that of reality. 


VIII. VICES: 


The poet makes no attempt to conceal the vices of his characters. The 
vices are much the same as those prevailing to-day. [Illicit sex-rclations 


"T. N. Patankar: Narüyanabali Nügabali, pub, by the Author, Tryambakeswara, 
Dist. Nasik, 2nd edition, 1907. | | 
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figure prominently in these stories. Very impartially, the poet shows that in 
this respect women are as prone to go astray as are men. On this point, it 
may be remarked here that there is no idolization of women as innocent 
victims of the predatory male. Even respectable families may produce dis« 
reputable children, male as well as female. In some stories women appear 
as temptresses. The charming young woman who wears a pearl in her nose- 
ring ( adhyiya 184) and the two apsariis who tempt Satyatapas ( adhyaya 
178), belong to this kind. Common harlots like the one who murdered ber 
“ husband ” (adhyaya 179) and courtezans specially trained ( adhyaya 175), 
were professional ternptresses to be avoided. Though the poet himself 
writes of the sister arts of music and dancing with insight, he seems to dise 
approve of them as they act as corrupting influences. 


Dicing seems to have been a common vice; similarly laying wagers on 
hounds when out hunting, or on personal valour and skill (adhyaya 191) 
appear to have been common practices. 


It would seem that drinking was more freely indulged in than one 
would imagine. A Вгаһтапа and, surprisingly enough, а Brahmana woman, 
could fall for the vice. The terms used for alcoholic drink are Madhu, 
Madya and Varuni; but in adhyáàya 182. 4-5, the poet refers more specifi- 
cally to a drink made from the fruit of the Tala (palm), Whether it means 
modern Toddy or something else which was a special kind of drink needs to 
be investigated. The mention of a brewer and his horse points to a regular 
business in liquor ( adhyaya 183 ). 


Hunting was a royal pastime and neither a business nor a vice among 
the higher classes, Members of the lower orders like Jálikas ( adhyaya 
179) and Vàguris ( adhyfya 175 ), however, catch birds and other animals 
for food or sale, and, with them, hunting is an occupation. 


IX. MERCHANTS AND MERCHANDISE : 


In these stories references to commodities bought and sold are few. 
From them it seems that merchants travelled far and wide selling /тзта- 
agaru, camara, musk and horses. The first three are products from the 
colder northern region of the Himalayan ranges. The fourth is from Sindhu- 
dega in the west of India. It was the merchant who went the round of his 
customers and not vice-versa as it is now. The poet's reference to heaps of 
pearls and stacks of sandalwood in the houses of the rich merchants of Prati- 
sthüna suggests an extensive business in these commodities at this town 
which was apparently an important mart, 
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X. DISEASES : 


Only two diseases are referred to in these stories, viz., Visücikü 
(cholera ) ( 189. 11 ) and Bhagandara (fissure or fistula) (179.10). Mani, 
mantra and ausadhi are the standard lines of treatment mentioned ( 181. 6). 
It seems that it was the custom to cover the body of a person dying of 
snakebite with Picumanda ( Neem? ) leaves ( 181. 7 ) though why it was done 
is not explained. 


XI. TREASURE : 


Burying treasure was the safest course of guarding it from thieves. It 
was believed that if a covetous person who had buried his treasure died 
before he could ensure that the treasure should fall into the hands of his 
rightful successor, the deceased's soul would be born as a cobra and guard 
the hoard ( adhyàya 187). 


XII. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS : 


The general impression of the political organization which one forms 
is that of a large area divided into small principalities ruled over by kings. 
The principalities may have been grouped together as the word Mandala 
appended to Kaémira suggests. The kings seem to have been peace-loving 
and contented with their domains, but watchful and prepared to counter any 
aggression. They are said to have been full of regard for the welfare of 
their subjects. Two of them are interested in religious practices and one in 
spiritual matters. A revolution is a possibility which a king may not ignore 
as the poet indicates. 


Towns and centres of pilgrimage dot the land, but most of the land is 
Open countryside, woods and forests. Agriculture in the main, sheep-rear- 
ing, and commerce appear as the principal occupations of the people, 


The division of the total population into four groups, namely, 
Brábmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Südras does not seem to have been 
absolutely rigid though the general pattern holds good. The Bráhmapas, 
especially, seem to have become lax in discipline as can be judged from those 
who had taken to professions like shop-keeping, music, agriculture, vices 
like dicing, drinking, and criminal practices and robbing. Even among 
“educated " Brahmanas relatively few are devoted to learning; the others 
are driven into becoming Bhiksukas running after money. 


The poet himself seems to place enlightenment above mere learning 


and practice of rituals, His accent is on an effort to comprehend all 
4 &-12 
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existence as a whole, well-co-ordinated unit in which each individual has a 
part to play for a while. The poet's view of life involves a far broader time- 
span than that in the literature of modern times. Our poet thinks of life 
here as a working out of one's good or evil actions and this enables him to 
treat of many transmigrations of the soul. Whether one agrees with the 


poet on this point or not, one can hardly fail to recognize his sincerity and 
the novelty of the unified view of Existence. 


The decline of the Brahmanical ideal suggests a society undergoing a 
gradual but definite change, it being reasonable to presume that what forced 
the most well-educated group to go off the standard could not have failed to 
affect other groups also. That the decline would lead to disintegration, and 
decadence is what the poet appears to have foreseen. Repeatedly he suggests 


that pursuit of pleasure is neither profitable nor proper for a traditionally 
cultivated class. 


The poet's descriptions of cities and towns, the wealth of merchant etc. 
leave ап impression of great prosperity; but covetous Bhiksukas, thieving 
Vaguris, highwaymen, monkey-wards, stray dogs roaming the streets, Bráhma- 
паз turned tradesmen and musicians also suggest great poverty side by side 
with great prosperity as is the case in modern cities like Bombay and Calcutta. 


The lower orders are only occasionally mentioned; but it appears that 
jungle-folk like Vaguris and Jalikas were not accepted within the general 
social structure but stood on the borderline. Yet a philosophical shepherd 
could be an honoured member of society despite his class and occupation. 


Though steady, change is slow in coming and the poet seems to be 
making an effort to maintain a structural status quo; still, he would have a 
greater degree of enlightenment among the people. The poet's insistence on 
the humanitarian ideal, on treating all forms of life with respect and kind- 
ness, on a disinterested pursuit of knowledge shows a definite advance in 
thought on the relation between man and his cosmic environment. Perhaps, 


the poet believed that such a readjustment ofthe viewpoint would cause a 
change in the social, economic, and political areas. 


The ideal of * the good individual" rather than “ the good citizen 
fascinates our poet. He wishes that people should realize, through the Gita, 
the eternal values and make an effort to preserve them so that irrespective of 
differences, the whole of society might form a homogeneous, well-knit unit. 
Some of the poct's ideas compare well with Bertrand Russell's ideas. 


As said at the beginning, this group of eighteen adhyayas forms a very 
interesting unit which yields not only considerable information about the 
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day-to-day life of the people of India, but also suggests a philosophical point 
of view, adoption of which would bring peace, if not prosperity, to the in- 
dividual citizen. 


XIII, THE РОЕТ AND BEAUTY: 


This discussion of the adhyayas would not be complete without some 
observations on the poet's extraordinary sensitivity to Beauty and his wonder- 
ful power of expressing his appreciation of it. 


He does not indulge in tropes, but reveals, in a few highly suggestive 
but telling expressions, the essence of various aspects of the Beauty he sees 
all about him. Cities, forests bathed in moonlight, birds, movements of 
men and women, sounds — all charm him. The amazing catholicity of his 
taste suggests a very sensitive, cultured mind. 


The poet has a special way of looking at cities. Не rarely describes 
‘an individual item, a single distinctive feature such as a gateway, а building, 
or a fountain. He is, rather, charmed by the beauty of contour which 
structures, looked at as masses, form. He thinks of a city as a jewel set in 
the landscape. Tops of palaces, tall turrets gleaming in the bright Indian 
sunlight, fluttering flags fanning the tired horses of the sun ( 180.7-10), 
somke rising thick and high from sacrificial fires, the massive contours of a 
‘palace resembling the serried ranks of Himalayan peaks ( 180.11), are all 
suggestive details for a painter to put into a picture. The white mansions, 
golden domes, blue flags, swans and lotuses of the capital of Ka$mira move 
the poet to enthusiasm which is almost nostalgic ( 180.70-96 ). He subordi- 
nates all details so as to produce a unified impression of a beautiful, well-laid- 
out city in its proper perspective. 


The poet suggests the activity, the bustle, the pulsation of life in a city 
by ingeniously and symbolically referring to the sounds which rise from them. 
For instance, in Meghankara, the hum comprises the sounds of Brahmanas 
reciting the Vedas, the neighing of horses, notes of music, vocal and instru- 
mental ( 185.5-11 ). Suggesting not only life but also the variety of activity 
in the city as it does, this is a very clever device. 


The jingle of ladies’ bangles and anklets, little bells on girdles ( 185.10, 
180.6, 10-11 ), helps the reader to visualize the graceful movements of women 
engrossed in typically feminine activities like pounding rice, drawing water 
from wells, tripping home with water-pots balanced on the head, and dan- 
cing. As a variation, high-pitched, short exclamations and the sound of 
chattering symbolize girls at play in Pratisthüna ( 180.6-7 ), 
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Such use of sounds suggests the varied, ceaseless movements of тел 
and women, the regular ebb and flow of life's activity; it is an index to the 
writer's rich imagination, delicate sense of beauty, power of expression and 
the high quality of his technique which is surprisingly modern. 


The poet is equally sensitive to the beauty of nature different aspects 
of which he brings out with deft touches. Flowers bending before the breeze, 
their pervasive fragrance, the hum of bees drunk on nectar, the softness of 
lotus petals, are some of the percepts to which the poet gives beautiful ex- 
pression (176.12, 180.76, 82). It must be specially mentioned here that the 
sensations which move the poet are not only visual but also olfactory, tactile 
and auditory. Such all-round appreciation of beauty is very rare, and it 
substantiates this author's view about the catholicity of the poet's taste. 


It is not alone in communicating delightful experience through sugges- 
tive description that the writer excels. He uses attitudes, movements, gestures 
to suggest variation of moods, and states like abjectness and contentment. 
Of this the following may be mentioned as excellent examples : the slinking 
of a suspicious, frightened, stray dog (183.20-23), the involuntary toss of 
the head of an exhausted, dying horse ( 183.30), the musk deer’s reflective 
rumination suggesting dreamy contentment ( 184.21 ), the silvery moonlight 
signifying welcome coolness ( 187.17-22), the growl and ominous twitching 
of a tiger's tail ( 187, 35-36 ) indicating his ferocity. This device enables the 
writer to render a complete mental state, an attitude, a point of view with 
great economy as well as vivideness. 


The physical beauty of women receives its meed of praise from the 
poet. When he speaks of an individual woman, his description is not much 
more than a mere catalogue of her charms ( 177.24, 25; 184,59, 60). But the 
poet, aware of the limitations of this method, emloys it sparingly. He 
attempts to communicate the indefinable grace of well-formed limbs in 
movement, the appeal of gestures and sweetly spoken words. 


It is the courtezan's spontaneous act of charity and not her beautiful 
shape which makes her come to life (175.40.41). A disturbed expression in 
the eyes — madaviwhalalocaná — vividly represents a woman beside herself 
with desire ( 176.26). The poet captures the beauty and records the mental 
states of the women he speakes of through such deft touches. 


The poet's description of the dancing apsaras is of a high artistic 
order. Тһе арѕагӣ5 have the definite objective of disturbing the ascetic's 
‘mind and inducing him to give up his Yogic practices, The distraction 
has to be as complete and as gentle as possible. The skilful poet describes 
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the dancing so beautifully that he brings out its manifold appeal. Sound, 
rhythm, tempo, body-movement — each of them beautiful in itself — are 
unified into an impression of extraordinary beauty. The deep note of the 
mrdanga is distinguished from the high one of the flute; the initial slow 
tempo is almost audibly worked up to the final fast one. The speed of the 
dancers’ movements is suggested by a beautifully vivid piece of description. 
As the tempo increases, the dancers’ light upper garment lifts itself up, floats 
in the air forming a graceful curve as it slowly settles down. This lazy 
movement of the cloth emphasises the dancers’ rapid ones. With admirable 
control the poet subordinates all details to a rare, unified rendering 
of movement in which visual and auditory impressions are combined 
(178.25-30 ). 


Another example of delicate suggestion is the girl with the Уша in 
adhyaya 184: it is the pearl* she wears for an ornament, not a catalogue of 
her charms, which evokes an impression of her beauty. So, too, the poet 
makes the touch of the moon's light transform the unpleasant wife of the 
good Brabmana into a living image of Desire in Woman ( 187.23, 24). 


The poet is at his best in speaking of women in groups. He brings out 
all the pleasantness, the grace, the charm of their presence. Here, again. a 
delicate suggestion like jingling of bangles or anklets (180.81; 185.10) is 
fillip enough for the reader's imagination. Incidentally, the charming women 
of Maharastra — bathing in Godiivari, playing games, climbing up to the 
terraces of houses, chattering freely ( 180.5-7 ), seem to have specially Гаѕсі« 
naetd the poet. To the dark eyed women of Kolhapura, women with curleg 
in their hair and complexion Jike full-blown Campaka flowers, the poet 
pays his highest compliment : ** they charmed even sages ” ( 186.7-10). 


The poet is conscious of beauty everywhere and in everything about 
him. He sees it not only in the conventionally beautiful objects but also in 
stately — even mad — elephants, dogs chasing a hare, the fragrant and 
cool breezs, flags fluttering in the wind, the smoke of sacrificial fires, and a 
hundred other objects and experiences, He has sympathy for almost every- 
thing though he is never sentimental. Perhaps it is this catholicity of outlook 
and sympathy which is the secret of the poet's awareness of the aesthetic 
value of everything about him, Rarely is a poet so sensitive to the varied 
manifestations of Beauty — through sound, smell, touch, sight — and rarely 
does a poet have such deep insight into the evocative potential of simple 
expression. 


XOT eae 


“This may prove useful in determining the date of composition of the adh yaya, 


NEW MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY ОЕ 
BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY 


D. C. BHATTACHARYYA 
I 


Abhayükaragupta, the renowned scholar of Tantric Buddhism, 
flourished during the period of Rámapala of the Pala dynasty! of Eastern 
India, He is the author of several treatises on Tantric Buddhist rituals,® of 
which the most celebrated is the Nispannayogavali. Ever since the publica- 
tion of this text in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series No. CIX from Baroda in 
1949, it has been accepted by scholars as an important source-book for the 
study of Buddhist iconography. The descriptions of Buddhist deities 
contained in the 312 sadhanas of the Sadhanamalà cannot account for the 
Iconopraphy of all the images of Buddhist divinities represented in art. The 
Nispannayogavalt of Abhayakaragupta gives us much help in this regard, 
since it contains iconographic descriptions of many deities and forms not 
mentioned in the Sadhanamala, and thus adds considerably to our know- 
ledge of Buddhist iconography. Moreover, the Nispannayogavali contains 
the description of twenty-six mandalas in all their possible details, This has 
made the text unique, since no other work of Tantric Buddhism is known to 
have contained such a comprehensive description of so many mandalas. We 
have, however, come across another work, by the same author, which 
describes, though sometimes only briefly, a number of mandalas. In addi- 
tion, it contains a mine of information on various aspects of Buddhist ritual 
and iconography which have remained obscure to scholars in the field. 


The work concerned is entitled Vajravali-Nama-Mandalopayikd ог 
Vajravali-lantra.5 The author's name is invariably given as Abhayükara- 
gupta, who is frequently styled a ‘ great scholar’ ( mahapandita). We have 
been able to study as many as four manuscripts of the work: two belonging 
to the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, and one each from the collections of the 
University Library, Cambridge (U. K.) and the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
Of these, the Cambridge manuscript (No. ADD. 1703) is dated in the 
Newari Sawat 249 = A. D. 1129, One of the manuscripts of the Asiatic 
Society ( No. G. 4835) has the figure 250 written on the colophon. This 
might indicate the date of the manuscript, obviously in the Newari вага. 
This will mean that the manuscript concerned should be dated to A. D. 1130. 
Thus both these dated manuscripts seem to belong to the period of Rama- 
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pala, and as such to be contemporary with Abhayakaragupta, who 
flourished during the reign of this Pala ruler. 


Although from the above we cannot precisely ascertain the date of 
the composition of the Vajra@vali, we can perhaps be sure of two things: 
(1) that the Vajravali was composed before A.D. 1129 or in that 
particular year; and (2) that the Nispannayogavali, the celebrated work 
by the same author, Abhayákaragupta, was composed presumably a few 
years before this date, since the Vajravali mentions, in the list of several 
other texts, the name of Nígpannayogavali* as one of the works from which the 
information contained in the Vajravali has been derived. The other works 
mentioned as authorities in the Vajravali include the Samuta-Tantra, the 
Vimalaprabha, the Vajradaka-Tantra, the Masijuvajramandala-Tippani, the 
Tattvasamgraha, the  Bhütadamara-Tantra, the Kalacakra-Tantra, the 
Trailokyavijaya- Tantra, the Abhidhanottara- Tantra, the Srisamaja-Dvikala 
Tantra,’ etc. 


The prime object of the Vajravali, as defined in its introduction, 
seems to be to discuss briefly ( samksiptam ) the rules and systems pertaining 
to the mandalas ( mandalavidhi ). But significantly, it deals with numerous 
other topics pertinent to Tantric Buddhist worship and rituals. For example, 
it has discussions on Stsyasamgraha-vidhi (recruitment of the disciples ), 
Bhukhanana and Bhimisodhana-vidhi (the digging and purification of the 
earth ), Asana-vidhi ( sitting attitudes ), Abhiseka-vidhi ( rules of purification ) 
of various ritual items like the garland (mālā), water (udaka), crown 
(mukuta), thunderbolt (vajra), bell (ghantá), mirror (darpana), etc., 
Pratistha-vidhi (rules for the installation of images ( pratimá ]), ponds 
( puskarini ), wells ( vapi ), monasteries and edifices ( viharagandhakuticaitya- 
vasthasrama ),° etc. Moreover, it has a detailed discussion on the Bodhi- 
citotpadana? (how to bring the mind to its supreme state) and the 
Caryàvrata!? ( the practice of the vow ) - the two important aspects of the 
Tantric Buddhist system of devotion. 


Apart from the above, the Vajravali contains the description of 
thirty mandalasJ! The Nigpannayogavali has the description of as many as 
twenty-six of them. The additional mandalas described in the Vajravali 
are: Sodaéabhujasya mandala, the Kurukulla mandala, and the Aparamrta- 
trayasya mandula. Moreover, the Vajravali describes the Sambara mandala 
twice – as the first and again as the sixteenth mandala — thus making the 
total number of the mandalas thirty. Although twenty-six of them seem to 
bear the same titles as those of the Nispannayogavali, and the contents of 
these twenty-six also seem to be more or less the same in both works, the 
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litera) description of these mandalas, as found in the two works concerned, 
differs considerably, the reason for this being that the account of the 
Vajravali is, as discussed above, given briefly ( saznksiptam ), whereas that of 
the Nispannayogavali is a little more elaborate. The two accounts thus 
differ in their literal renderings. The order of the mandalas, as given in the 
Nispannayogavali and the Vajravali, seems also to be the same, except that 
the latter introduces the three other manda/as mentioned above, in between, 
and gives a duplicate Sambara-mandala as the first mandala in the 
collection. 


The present work by Abhayakaragupta is referred to as a mandalo- 
payika meaning, obviously, that the work deals with the various systems and 
procedures ( upayika ) involved in the comprehension and articulation of the 
mandalas which form the essential basis of the Tantric Buddhist mode of 
devotion. The term Vajravali occurring in the title has not been explained 
in the work. Н. P. Shastri observed: ** Vajravali means a row of conven- 
tional figures of thunderbolt, which are to be found everywhere among the 
Buddhists of Nepal ".? Obviously Shastri's reference was to the system, as 
seen by him in Nepal, of the drawing of the mandalas with a series of 
drawings of vajras ( thunderbolt.signs) on the periphery. This explanation 
finds support in the following expression found in the Nispannayogavali : 
vajrávalimanditamandalesu,? meaning, in the mandalas surrounded by a 
series of vajras. 


II 


The importance of the Vajravali is essentially for the description of 
thirty mandalas that it contains, But to a student of Buddhist art and 
iconography, the work is a valuable document for several obscure iconologi- 
cal concepts, and also for the correct interpretations of the sitting postures 
(asanas) ascribed to the images of gods and goddesses. Неге we propose 
to take note of a few such important topics. 


One of the topics discussed in the Vajravali is the making of images 
(pratimadi) of deities and the artistic and ritual processes involved in the 
preparation of manuscripts ( pustakadikarane ) with painted forms ( rizpanu- 
lekhanam ). It not only speaks of the mantras to be uttered during the 
actual process of articulation, and also during the act of purification of the 
tools and implements to be used, but also makes a categorical mention of 
the fact that the artist had to be paid the honorarium ( &pitosana ) for his 
commission. Here mention is made of wood (dàru), clay (mrt), stone 
( pasama ) and cloth ( vastra) as the materials to be used in the making of 
images (pratimadikaraga) and manuscripts (pustakaüdikarama) J* Surprisingly, 
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for the latter the Vajravali does not mention the requirement of paper, but 
refers to cloth ( vastra ) instead. In respect of the tools used, however, we find 
the mention of the pen ( Jekhani ) and ink ( таз? ), obviously for use іп the 
preparation of manuscripts ( pustaka ) with illustrations of deities ( devata- 
тарат). Another too! referred to is the kurctka which, meaning а 
painter's brush, is also related to the art of painting. It is surprising that, 
although the sculptural materials like wood, stone and clay are mentioned, 
the text is silent about the nature of tools and implements used in this art. 
The overall reference, however, seems to be to the painting or drawing of 
the forms (rzpalekhanam ) of the deities ( devatayà ). 


The goddess Vasudhürà is known to have two forms, viz., the two- 
handed and the six-handed forms. The two-handed form of the goddess is 
described in the Sadhanamalà in three of its sadhanas ( Nos. 213-215 ); the 
description resolves more or less into a single iconographic type, particularly 
in respect of the distribution of the attributes in the hands, the right hand 
showing the varadamudra and the left holding either the sheaf of corn 
( dhanyamaszjari ) or the sheaf of corn together with а pot showering various 
treasures ( dhányamazijarinanaratnavarsaghaia ). It is interesting to note 
that the Vajravali also describes the two-handed form of the goddess Vasu- 
dhàrà, but there she is ascribed the pot ( bhadraghata ) in the left hand and 
the abhayamudra in the right.45 It is thus an addition to our knowledge of 
the iconographic formulation of the two-handed images of the goddess. 


The name of the goddess Vasudhara implies her association with the 
earth-goddess, But nowhere, except in the later dharami texts, is this clearly 
stated. It has, however, to be noted that the Vajravali unambiguously 
equates Vasudhara with the earth-goddess ( prthividevataya sahaiktbhütam ), 
and also states that she stood witness for the Sakyasimha ( Buddha ) against 
Мага. This information finds additional meaningfulness in view of the 
goddess Vasudbara being referred to here as the bhiimiparamita. The two- 
handed form of the goddess, as described in the Vajravali, is very close to 
the iconography of the goddess Laksmi, particularly in her form worshipped 
at the popular level in Bengal!? In this connection it has to be mentioned 
that according to Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, Abhayakaragupta hailed from 
Bengal, although he was a resident of Magadha, as given in the Tibetan 
Tangyur.!' 


The Vajravali is an important document for the study of the asanas 
or sitting postures as applied to Buddhist iconography. One of its sections 
gives an exposition of the most important of such 2залаз.18 It will be useful 
to take note of the definition and description of these asanas!? in order to 
identify them in Buddhist images. 

4.8. -13 | 
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III 


Moreover, it has an exposition of a number of important hand gestu- 
res applied to Buddhist images and also in the rituals for their worship.?? 
It has to be mentioned that the Vajravali mentions two types of postures of 
the body - the standing and the sitting. For the former it uses the terms like 
stha@na, pada and karana. For the sitting posture it invariably uses the 
term dsana. But, sometimes, even for standing postures the Vajravali uses 
the term asana, e. g., the alidhasana or alidhapada and pratyalidhasana or 
pralyalidhapada. |n this work, usually, the term sth@na bas been used in 
connection with static poses, for postures requiring movement of the feet 
and thighs the term used is pada, while for dance poses involving rhythmic 
movements virtually of the entire body, the term which has been preferred is 
karana, In this connection it isa matter of interest to note that for hand 
gestures too the Vajravali uses three terms, each with a distinctive meaning, 
For hand gestures indicative of an action or mood the term used is hasta, 
for instance, abhaya-hasta or varada-hasta. But, for such hand gestures 
which have some symbolic significance of their own by virtue of some inci- 
dent attached to them or in view of the association of special ritualistic 
import, the term usually applied is mudra. For instance, bhiumisparéa-mudra, 
dharmacakra-mudra, tarpana-mudra, etc. When the gesture is to be expressed 
with a bit of acting or affectation of the body ( kdya ) and look ( drsti ), 
the Vajravali has used the term abhinaya. A number of such abhinayas 
like khadgabhinaya, sarakarsanabhinaya, ksepanabhinaya, phanabhinaya, 
etc, are defined in the Vajravali. We can refer here to the definition of 
khadgabhinaya as given in the following way in the Vajravali :?! 


vamavajramutsgikosaddaksimavajramusfimakrqya 
khadgabhinayena dharayediti khadgabhinayah 


The above will mean, ‘the gesture suggestive of the drawing of the 
sword has to be disposed this way - one should act like drawing the fist of 
the right hand out of the fist of the left hand, as if in the act of the drawing 
of the sword (out of the scabbard). The word abhinayena, meaning 
‘through acting ' brings out the true import of the gesture referred to here. 


In this connection we should refer to another very interesting point 
that we come to know from the study of the Vajravali. In the context of 
the definition of the standing posture jafapada, the Vajravali states that the 
posture should be as in the image of Тага of VaiSali ( Vaisalitarapadavat 
kuryad iti jatapadam ).** From the nature of the reference it seems that by 
the time of Abhayakaragupta (that means between the late eleventh and the 
early twelfth century A. D,) the image of the goddess Tara of Vaisali might 
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have acquired so much of celebrity that a mere reference to it was sufficient 
to explain the standing posture known as jdtapada. People obviously re- 
membered all details of the image, that is why it could be referred to by the 
author of the Vajravali by way of an example for the posture he was defi- 
ning. That an image of the goddess Тага at Vai$all was very famous and that 
the standing posture of the image was somewhat distinctive are known from 
the following extract from the accounts of the Tibetan pilgrim Dharmasvümin 
who visited this place sometime between 1235 and 1236 A. D. i “а тігаси: 
lous stone image of the Arya Тага with her head and body turned towards 
the left, foot placed flat, and the right foot turned sideways, the right hand 
in the varamudrá and the left hand holding the symbol of the Three Jewels 
in front of the heart. The image was known to be endowed with great 
blessing, and the mere beholding of the goddess' face relieved devotees from 
distress.’?28 


Thus we come to know that a standing image of the goddess Tira at 
Vaisali became very famous in the eleventh-twelfth century and remained so 
till at least the middle of the thirteenth century when Dharmasvamin saw it. 


It is of interest to note that a manuscript of the Buddhist text 43/452: 
hasrika-prajnaparamita from Nepal, dated Newari era 135 (= A. D. 1015), 
now preserved in the University Library, Cambridge, contains illustrations of 
various deities with inscriptional labels disclosing their names and the places 
where the respective inconographic forms were famous. One such illustrati on 
showing a standing female deity has the attached inscriptional label reading 
Tirabhuktau Vaisali Тага," meaning, Тага of Vaiíall in Tirabhukti. A 
similarly inscribed miniature painting is to be noticed in the manuscript of 
the same text, dated Newari era 191 ( = A.D. 1071), in the collection of 
the Asiatic Society, Calutta.? In both these illustrations the goddess Tara, 
in the standing posture, is shown inside a temple. By its side is shown the 
scene of the offering of honey by the monkeys to the Buddha. This scene 
is added obviously to give visual expression to the identification of the 
place as Vaióüli where this particular incidence of the life of the Buddha 
took place.?* 


There is no doubt that this VaiSali Тага of the miniatures of the 
Prajsiapáramita manuscripts of 1015 and 1071 A.D. is the same as Vaisaill 
Тага referred to in the Vajravali of Abhayàkaragupta of the eleventh-twelfth 
century and the goddess Тага of Vaisali described by Dharmasvümin in the 
mid-thirteenth century. This will mean that by the beginning of the eleventh 
century, the inconographic form of the image of the goddess Tari enshrined 
in the temple at Vaisali became quite famous and the fame lingered till at 
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least the thirteenth century. But no mention of this iconic form is to be 
found in the Sadhanamala or the Nispannayogávali. The mention of the 
form inthe Vajravaii not only is an addition to our knowledge, but this 
piece of information is of considerable significance in the history of Buddhist 
iconography in view of the evidence we get from the manuscripts of the 
Prajriaparamità and from the accounts of Dharmasvamin. 


IV 


It has already been stated that the Vajravali contains the description 
of as many as thirty mandalas. Abhayakaragupta has given a fuller descrip- 
tion of almost all of them in his celebrated Nispannayogavali, The account 
found in the Vajravali is virtually a gist of what the JVispannagogavali 
containts,? But a critical analysis of the descriptions will show that the 
Vajravali contains some valuable new information as well. Moreover, the 
latter takes note of a number of alternative views ( matantara *? regarding 
various aspects of the rituals as given in other texts. The SadAanamala also 
refers to the existence of several matantarasadhanas or alternative icono- 
graphic forms?? of many deities. This is, no doubt, of some significance in 
the art-historical sense. The common notion with us is that the prescriptions 
of Buddhist iconography and rituals were very rigid. But the existence of 
the provision for a second opinion in the form of a matantara leads us to 
think otherwise. A series of interesting questions thus emerges : Do these 
alternative views represent different '*scools" of thought pertaining to 
Buddhist iconography and ritual? Are these due to regional differences? 
Do they represent the views of different sub-sects? How far can they be 
explained in terms either of an innovation or an exercise of freedom of 
imagination? The Vajravali will not answer all these questions, but that it 
evokes them is perhaps one of the most important contributions to the 
history of art and iconography. 


Brian Hodgson collected from Nepal various information and evidence, 
literary and visual, pertaining to Buddhist iconography and ritual. His 
materials are now preserved in various collections, most notably in the India 
Office Library, London. These were studied by the present author. They 
were found to contain not only collections of sadhanas of Buddhist deities, 
together with the various alternatives ( matantarudhyana | -sadhana ), but 
also drawings of images and mandalas from older manuscripts or the 
walls of monasteries. Itis interesting to note that some of the drawings 
of mandalas are accompanied by the descriptive labels for the various 
parts of the respective mandalas often given at the sides in numerical order. 
Some of them have only the numbers mentioned against the respective parts 
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of the mandala, and not their literal meanings. As for example, the draw- 
ing of the Durgatipari$éodhanamandala has the numbers written on the 
respective parts, whereas, on the same page of the drawing, there is а 
representation of the Vajradhatu-mandala showing not only the numerical 
indices, but also their literal explanations at the sides. Similarly, in the 
drawing showing the Dharmacakramandala, the numerical indices and the 
descriptive labels are given simultaneously. It is interesting to note that 
the outermost circle of this mandala is given the label jvalavali (series of 
fire-flames) followed by vajravali ( series of thunderbolts) and padmavati 
(series of lotuses). The Vajradhatu-mamdala is represented twice, one 
copied from a Nepalese painting, the other from the walls of the Mahi 
Vihara of Patan in Nepal. This shows that the matantara.sádhana was not 
merely a theoretical proposition, but it existed in practice as well, particularly 
among the Buddhists of Nepal.9? 


As has already been stated, the Vajravali of Abhayakaragupta is a 
mine of information pertaining to Buddhist iconography and ritual, Equally 
important, although apparently not of much antiquarian value, are the 
* Hodgson Papers ” referred to above. If these materials were to be studied 
together with all possible thoroughness, many enigmatic problems of Buddhist 
iconography might be solved and new light might be shed on numerous une 
known facts. The present paper highlights a few important aspects of the 
Vajravali of Abhayakaragupta and of the Hodgson Papers, so that they 
may receive due attention from scholars interested in this field of study. 


D 
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For instance, the expression matintaramapyasti kintena, meaning, there also 
exista the alternate view, found in folio 50B of Ms. С, 4836. In the conclud. 
ing portion of the Nisfennayogüvali, the author submits that he ів not refer. 
ring to the alternate views only to avoid too much of details: Mantrantarantu 
Vistaratrasünnoktamiti, Here, however, the expression used is masntrüntara, and 
not matantara. Obviously these are the same. 

The Sadhanamala, however, does not use the expression matantara, but conveys 
more or less the same sense with expressions like adundyantarena еіс. as found, for 
instance, in sadhana No. 201. Also, sadhana No, 28 describes a second form, 
( dvitiyam kathyate ), obviously an alternate form, of Halabala, 


All details are given in the article cited [n note No. 27 above. 


THE NANDOPAKHYANA, THE NANDAPRABODHANA AND 
THE BOOK OF SINDBAD 


H. C. BHAYANI 


Several late Sanskrit versions of an old Indian tale, lost in its original 
form are available in print, although, they have hardly attracted the scholars’ 
attention they amply deserve. The history and diffusion of that tale, within 
and outside India, are highly interesting. Besides, they have important 
implications also for the history of the Brhatkatha, the Pajicatantra, etc. 
It is intended here to touch a few of the points only, 


I 


А work titled Nandopakhyana was published in 1968 as no. 92 in the 
Rajasthan Puratan Granthamala of the Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, 
Jodbpur. It contains three defferent but related short Sanskrit works: 
(1) Nandopakhyana ( anonymous), (2) Nandabatrisi and (3) Nandakatha 
(or Nandakathanaka) of Sahasra-rsi. The last of these works, viz. the 
Nandakathà, is in verse. It was composed in 1610 A. D, at Siyalkot (now 
in the Eastern Punjab in Pakistan). Sahasrarsi was most probably a Jain 
monk of the Sthànakavasin sect. The first of the above three works, viz., 
the Nandopakhyana, is іп prose and verse. It is undated, but it was com- 
posed before 1675 A. D., the date of copying of its manuscript. The second 
work, viz. the Nandabatrisi (‘The Thirty-two Verses about Nanda'), is 
known from numerous other sources, with a plethora of variants, extending 
at times to whole verses. The language and style of many of these verses 
remind us of the late story-works in the so-called Jain Sanskrit, although the 
rest of the verses may be comparatively early. The Nandopakhyana and the 
Nandakatha incorporate many of these verses. There is evidence enough to 
believe that at least some of the Nandabatrisi verses derive from an earlier 
version of the tale, most probably, a prose-cum-verse narrative. 


As found in the above three works, the first part of the tale relates to 
8 king who, being attracted by the beauty of his minister's wife, wants to 
seduce her. He visits her clandestinely at night during the minister's absence 
but being exhorted by the porrot and the cat, who kept watch, as also by 
the chaste lady, he regrets his shameful conduct and returns. The minister 
returns from abroad. Не comes to know about the king’s visit, but his wife 
as well as the king assure him that she ( i. e. the minister's wife) had remain- 
ed firm in chastity. 
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The second part of the tale relates to how the minister, becoming 
suspicious and apprehensive of being murdered by the king, himself murders 
the latter secretly. Later on, the secret leaks out through a concealed eye- 
witness of the crime and the minister is executed by the king’s son and 
successor, 


It seems that these two parts were originally independent but later on 
they got combined into a single tale, 


Another published Sanskrit version of the tale of Nanda we find in 
Subha$ila Gani's Pavicasati-prabodha-sambandha (also called Pavicagati- 
katha-prastava-kosa ), composed in 1465 (ей. by Mrgendramuni and publish- 
ed in 1968 from Surat). Tale no. 102 ( pp. 60-68) is called the tale of the 
Minister Vairocana about treachery. This isa fuller version of the tale as 
compared to what we find in the Nandopakhyana and the Nandakatha. It 
has a prologue and a sequel not found in the latter two, It contains all the 
verses of the Nandabutrisi and several more. The author clearly states that 
his source was a non-Jain popular ( /aukcka ) tale. 


II 


The Book of Sindbad, known in several Arabic versions, which are 
probably derived from a lost Pahlavi version, narrate several tales in support 
of the unfaithfulness and faithfulness of women.? In his essay titled, ** The 
Nature of the ‘Book of Sindbad’, " С, T. Artola has examined? В. E. Perry*s 
thesis that the Sindbad was originally composed in Pahlavi. He has cited 
substantial evidence in support of the older view of Benfey, Deslongchamps 
and others that the supposed Pahlavi source of the Sindbad was not original, 
but was based on a lost Sanskrit text. Among other things he has cited 
striking parallels to five fables of the Iranian Sindbad from the tales we find 
in the written or oral literatures of Thailand and Laos which are of Indian 
origin. One of the tales discussed is the Leo fable of the Sindbad, to which 
one fable found in an unpublished text of the Leo fable-book titled Mula 
Tantai, presents, as Artola has pointed out, a close parallel. According to 
Artola, the Lao version may very well represent the earliest formulation of 
that fable. He has reproduced in his essay the French translation of the Leo 
fable, titled Le Perroquet, which was made by Ph. Phouvong.‘ The follow- 
ing somewhat abridged and free rendering is based on it. 


THE PARROT 


The King Paya Kolabakaraja was threatened by the enemy. He 
Ordered his general to go to the frontier and drive back the enemy. The 


general left, instructing his parrot and the bitch with her puppy to guard the 
& & -14 
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house against any trouble-maker. One bright night the king left his palace 
unseen and reached the general’s house. When he entered the courtyard the 
puppy started to bark, but the bitch restrained it saying not to show dis- 
respect to the king. Before entering the house the king took out his shoes, 
The parrot saw him and perceiving his intention to seduce the beautiful wife 
of his master, he thought out a stratagem to dissuade him. He narrated 
to the bitch a story with a riddle to while away the night-time, saying that 
the riddle was such as could be made out only by a royal person. The story 
was as follows : 


The paddy planted under royal order was surrounded by a fence in 
order to protect the young sprouts from the nuisance of the birds. To chase 
away the birds the royal slave had to go into the forest with a crossbow. 
During his absence a crow ate up all the plants. 


The parrot asked the bitch whether she could make out the hidden 
meaning. The king heard this conversation of the animals and fearing that 
the parrot would divulge his secret visit, he decided to return and to kill the 
general when he returns and then take his wife. As he returned in haste he 
forgot his shoes, which he had left at the entrance and which the lady found 
the next day. The parrot told her who had come. She sent him to inform 
the general. The general having won a brilliant victory returned and en- 
camped ata village near the capital, because he was afraid that the king 
being enamoured of his wife would murder him. Не decided to send а 
message to the king that would convey indirectly to him his knowledge about 
the king's design on his wife. He sent hima letter saying: “ Returning 
after a brilliant victory, during a halt I hada terrible dream: * There was a 
beautiful lake which was the property of a wolf. A lion dwelling in a golden 
palace in the neighbouring cave went to bathe himself in that lake. But 
seeing there the wolf and thinking it undignified for a king to bathe in the 
same lake, he returned’. As this dream troubles me I thought I might 
Bhare it with you. " 


The king got the hidden sense of the message and he sent back the 
messanger with the reply that the general can return without fear. The 
general returned. His wife showed him the shoes the king had forgotten. 
He got the route from his house to the royal palace decorated, and placing 
the shoes in a palanquin on the back of the sacred elephant, took out a 
procession. The people applauded, saying that if merely the presence of the 
royal shoes could win such a brilliant victory, how much more could be 
achieved by the presence of the king in person in the battle! Arriving at the 
palace the general bowed down before the king. Appreciating his services 
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the king made him his commander-in-chief, and presented him one thousand 
villages. 


ш 


Artola has convincingly argued for the Indian origin of the five tales 
from the Sindbad discussed by him. But he has not been able to discover 
early Indian analogues to the tales called LEO ( the Laotian parallel to which 
we have given above) and SIMIA® from the Sindbad. The tale of king 
Nanda and his Minister, however, referred to above, shows beyond any doubt 
the existence of a Sanskrit tale corresponding to LEO. We have been able 
to discover numerous versions of this tale or its parts in Sankrit, Pali and 
Prakrit, and also in Dravidian and new Indo-Aryan languages like Kannada, 
Tamil, Gujarati, Rajasthani etc. A list of these versions, along with some 
allusions found in other works in Sanskrit, Prakrit etc. is given below with 
brief remarks. The differences and Interrelationships of these versions are 
reserved for a separate study. 


1. The Parantapa Jataka ( Jatakattha-katha, No. 416). 


The latter part of this tale relates how the king’s slave, in collusion 
with the queen with whom he was in love, murders the king. and how the 
royal chaplain, who happened to be a hidden eye-witness of the slave's crime, 
revealed it to the prince when the latter became adult, and consequently the 
slave was killed by the prince. Thus it is the earliest known version of the 
second part the Nandabatris? tales. The two key verses of the tale (agamissatt 
me papam еіс. and the second verse with the latter half hkarissati kisam 
pandum sava закһа parantapa, which is also repeated in verses 3 and 4) are 
practically the same as verses 24 and 31 of the Nondabatriai verses, and they 
are characterisitically present in many of the versions based on the Nanda- 
batrtsi. 

2. The Nandanaprabodhana tale from a lost Sanskrit version of the Paisaci 
Vaddakaha ( i.e. Brhatkatha ) : | 


In his Srůgāraprakāśa, while treating the topic of the various types of 
messengers, Bhoja illustrates sarika functioning as a messenger from the 
Nandanaprabodhana in the Brhatkatha. There the тупа named Medhavinl 
says, according to Bhoja, the following verse : 


Кїї krandasi nirakranta, Nandano raja-taskarah | 
аттіе visam utpannam, yato raja tato bhayam || 


(Srigüraprakáía, ed. by С.К. Josyer, 197..,, p. 908). Raghavan shows 
that this reference is to a Sanskrit recast of the Brhatkatha, different from 
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the three available ones, and possibly it was the same as one written by the 
Сайра king Durvinita of the first half of the sixth century. ( Bhoja's 
Srigaraprakaéa, 1963, pp, 839-844). 


This reference obviously relates to the first part of the tale as we know 
it from the Nandabatrisi versions. The cited verse is in the following form 
in the Nandabatrisi : 


tvati kim krandasi marjara, raja Nando na taskarah | 
amrtad visam utpannam, yato raksa tato bhayam |] 


The name of the king is Nanda in many of the later versions of the 
tale, and correspondingly the minister's name is Vararuci ( which becomes 
transformed as Vairocana in modern versions ). But the above-noted citation 
from the Brhatkathā seems to have Nandana. One suspects that the 
BrhatkathG citation is textually ill-preserved. In the Nandabatrisi, the above 
verse is said to have beeu spoken by the minister's wife. But according to 
the Nandopakhyana, it is spoken by the parrot and it is addressed to myna 
( there the first Рада reads : ma kranda {шат tu he Sari). The fourth Pada is 
yato raksa tato bhayam in the Nundabatrisi tradition, and it makes much 
better sense than yato raja tato bhayam of the Brhatkatha citation. The title 
of the tale also was possibly Nandaprabodhana (' Awakening Nanda's Moral 
Sense’ ) instead of Nandanaprodhana. 


Our surmise is clearly corroborated by the fact that in Amradevasüri's 
version of the Nanda tale (see below ), dated 1133, we have the above-quoted 
verse addressed by the тупа to the cat and there also the reading is Nando 
raja na taskarah (and otherwise also it corresponds textually to the 
Nandabatrisi verse ), and it is also explained there why the cat took the king 
for a thief. 


3, The Tale of Extremely Greedy king Vi$vavasu in the Tantropakhyaána of 
Vasubhaga : 


This is a version corresponding to the latter part of the Nandabatrisi 
and similar to that which one finds in the Parantapa Jataka, On p. 74 of 
the Trivandrum edition we find the first key verse (misunderstood by the 
editor as prose ), which is as follows :– 


keneya:, kampita śākhā, narena vanarena và | 
yadyayańı purusah sa syat, taddosarh kathayisyati || 
It is significant that as against the reading (ada hi calita sākhā manu- 


взеп migena và in the Jataka version, we have here kampita sakh@ narena 
vanarena và which reading closely corresponds to that we find in the versions 
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in the Nandabatrisi tradition. It has the second key verse also which is 
similarly closer to that which we find in the Nandabatrisi tradition rather 
than the one in the Jataka vereion. It is as follows :- 


suvrite padmapatraksi, harisa-sarasa-gamini | 
hrdaye mama tisthanti, sakha visvavasoriva || 


This is an evidence of the tale having been incorporated some time 
during its history in the Paficatantra tradition. 


4. The lost Prakrit Version known to the old Kannada Vagdaradhane : 


The Vdddàradhane is a collection of nineteen tales in old Kannada 
prose written in the first half of the 10{һ cent. A. D. The tales are based on 
the nineteen gathas ( №. 1539-1557 ) of the Bhagavati Aradhana, an early 
religious text of the Digambara Jainas. There is evidence enough to think 
that the Vaddaradhane was dependent upon several earlier works, one of 
which was the same Prakrit commentary on the Bhagavati Aradhanda that 
must have served also Harisena's Brhatkatha-koga (9 А. D.). In the tale 
of Canakya ( No. 18) in the Vaddaradhane, the first section is unique, as it 
is absent in the other known versions of that tale. Directly or indirectly it 
derives from the Sanskrit Brhatkatha version of tbe Nanda tale, referred to 
above, The tale of Canakya recounts how king Padma Nanda's minister 
Кар! alias Vi$vasena, who was in love with the queen Sundari, killed the king 
and later on, having been exposed by a gardener, was punished by the 
successor king Mahápadma Nanda. This seems to be a distortion of the 
Nandaprabodhana version. But it is quite significant that this version also 
has the two characteristic verses of the original tale. They are yeneyari 
kampita $akha, etc. and nilotpala-dalagyama, etc.? 


It is also noteworthy that like Vasubhaga’s Tantropakhyana and the 
Sanskrit Brhatkatha of Durvinlta ( quite possibly used by Bhoja ), this source 
also is South Indian. 


5. The Prakrit version in the Manorama-kahà : 


Manorama-kaha of Vardhamünasüri is an extensive religious-narra- 
tive work in Prakrit composed in 1083-1084 А, D. It has been edited by 
Rupendrakumar Pagaria and published as the L. D. Series, Ahmedabad, 
in 1983, In the first Avasara (i.e. chapter) of the Janoramakaha, 
the religious merits and demerits respectively of observing and violat- 
ing chastity ( Sila) are illustrated by means of the tale of Silavati and 
various other tales in it. In the ** emboxed " tale of Silasundari ( Mano- 
rama-kaha, pp. 89-92), we find a version of the Nanda tale. As this is 
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the first available full version of the first part of the tale, I give it below in a 
slightly abridged and somewhat free translation. 


Silasundari 


Dhanacandra, a merchant of Su$armapura, went abroad on business, 
urging his wife Silasundari to be extremely careful regarding her chastity. 
Once in the spring season, king Candrasekhara, while he was proceeding 
towards the royal park to enjoy the view of vernal beauty, chanced to see 
the beautiful face of Silasundarl, who was witnessing the royal procession 
from her house window. The king at once fell in Jove with her. Advised 
by a trusted servant, he sent her through him a message requesting a 
meeting. Sllasundarl invited him to come to her residence the same night. 


The king, dressed gorgeously, arrived at the appointed time at the 
merchant's house, which Silasundarl had decorated for his reception. As 
the king entered the bed-room, Silasundari got up from the cot and offered 
him a cushioned seat. But the king occupied the cot, and invited Silasundarl, 
who had sat down on the floor, to sit by his side, She replied, “It does not 
"behove a female jackal to occupy the same seat with a lion." When the 
king insisted, she narrated the following parable. 


In the city of Puspakarandaka, the gardener Kundaketu was a horti- 
cultural expert. А merchant placed an order with him for supplying beans 
out of season. The gardener reared the bean-plants. As the plants grew big, 
the watchman once informed the gardener that some of the bean-plants were 
eaten away by somebody inspite of the fact that the hedge was nowhere 
broken in and there was no sign of anybody’s trespass. The gardener 
himself kept vigilence at night and found out unbelievably that the protective 
hedge itself was devouring the bean-plants ! The gardener exclaimed: 
** When the protector himself becomes the devourer ( or destroyer ), who сап 
serve as a refuge? Concluding the parable, she added the bean-plants stood 
for the subjects, and the hedge represented the king. 


Hearing this parable, the king was overwhelmed with shame. He 
praised Silasundari’s steadfastness in chastity, offered apologies, expressed 
“remorse for his behaviour, and said he was refuring to his palace, taking 
precaution not (о be seen by anybody. He left the room and proceeded 
towards the back-door of the house. 


Now the merchant Dhanacandra, who had just returned from abroad, 
stationed his mer on the city precincts, and came to his residence secretly to 
. find out the state of affairs. As he was entering his house through the back- 
door, he came face to face with the king, who was going out at that moment 
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through the same door. With a shock, he made a way for the king. The 
perturbed king walked out hurriedly, when unconsciously his finger-ring, 
with his name engraved on it, slipped down from the finger. The merchant 
picked it up. 


When the merchant entered the living quarters, he saw that the house 
was festively decorated, the cot was covered with rich tapestry and Sila- 
sundari was well-dressed and adorned. Stunned with astonishment and 
dejection, he stood before Silasundarl. As she welcomed him, he could not 
detect any sign of perplexion or shame. He felt hatred at the dastardly 
behaviour of women, and ideas of renouncing the world or punishing 
Silasundari raced throunh his mind. But he decided not to act hastily, 
and demanded an explanation from her. She told exactly what had 
happened. Dhanacandra said that it was a very serious matter and he 
would properly investigate. Thereafter he went out to call his men and 
bring the imported goods. The next day he went to offer presents to the 
king among which he had also kept the fallen finger-ring. The door-keeper 
announced Dhanacandra's arrival. When the latter entered in the king's 
presence, he (i.e. the king) held his face down remorsefully. Dhanacandra 
offered to the king the presents with the ring arranged on the top. 


The king took the ring and wore it on his finger. He asked Dhana- 
candra about any marvel he possibly came across during his trip. The 
latter replied that he did see a marvel, not abroad, but in their very city. 
He saw a lion returning from a pond of clear water, where he had gone to 
drink. The king understood the veiled allusion and with a view to allay 
"Dhanacandra's suspicion, he said “I also know that incident. You do not 
‘know the full truth about it. It was true that the lion entered the pond, 
tarried there a little, but as his desire was not satisfied he returned thirsty, 
out of shame and fear." Dhanacandra’s suspicion was removed. He 
returned and honoured Silasundarl. 


The merchant instead of the minister, the king's accidental glimpse of 
the merchant's wife, the omission of the guarding animals ( parrot and cat), 
‘etc. seem to be secondary features. In the Laotian and Nandabatrist 
versions, the tell-tale object which the returning king left behind is a pair of 
shoes and not a ring as in the present version. But correspending to the 
iastructive and suggestive anecdote of the paddy-stealing crow narrated by the 
-parrot to the bitch in the Lao fable, we have here a similar anecdote of the 
hedge stealthily eating away the beans, narrated by the minister's wife, The 
source of this anecdote seems to be the Nandabairisi: verse No. 10, which is 
narrated by the parrot according to some versions, or by the cat according 
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to other versions, and which contains the proverb of the fence eating the 
cucumber (instead of guarding it). That proverb is current in modern 
Gujarati also. The device of returning the forgotten object to the king 
through taking out a ceremonial procession is also commonly shared by the 
Lao version and the present version, and is found in several of the Nanda- 
batrisi versions. The suggestive ‘dream’ conveycd by the general to the king 
in the Lao version finds a correspondence in the present version in the 
dialogue between the king and the merchant about a lion going to drink water 
from a pond, but returning without drinking. This feature is also present 
in the Nandabatrisi versions. 


6. The Prakrit Version in the Akhyanaka-mani-kosa commentary : 


Another Prakrit version of the tale ol Nanda is found in Amradeva- 
siri’s commentary on the Akhydnakamanikosga of Nemicandrasüri (ed. by 
Muni Punyavijaya, Prakrit Text Society Series No. 5, 1962). The date of 
the commentary is 1133 A. D. Among the tales glorifying chastity occurs the 
Narrative of Rohini ( Rohinyakhyanaka : No. 15, рр. 61-65). This metrical 
version follows closely in its first part the version found in the Manoramd- 
kaha except that here the usual feature of the pet тупа and the cat doing 
the duty of watchmen is preserved, and there is no parable based on the 
proverb of the fence swallowing the cucumbers. But the tell-tale detail of 
the king dropping his finger-ring ( or forgetting his shoes ) is absent, and the 
latter part of the tale is patently a secondry modification to serve the didactic 
glorification of observing chastity. One quite significant point is the occur- 
rence of the same Sankrit verse, which is cited by Bhoja from the Brhatkatha. 
The fact that it occurs here in the midst of a narrative wholly in Prakrit 
divulges the source from which Amradevasüri derived this tale. 


7. The Old Gujarati and Rajasthani Versions : 


There are several Old Gujarati versions of the tale of Nanda and 
Vairocana. They includ the verse versions prepared by Narapati in 1489, 
by Samghakula in 1504, by Vimalakirti in 1647 and by Samala Bhatta ( а non- 
Jain version ) in the 17th century. The Jain versions are closely allied to the 
version we find with Subhasila and contain a few or many of the Nanda- 
batrisi verses. Sámala's version is the most extensive of all and is marked 
by poetic descriptions and dramatizations in the traditional narrative style. 
Besides this a prose version is known from Early Rajasthani ( Marwari). It 
is anonymous and is called Varta Vairocana Mohata-ri. Some current folk 
versions are also available in the oral traditions of Rajasthan, Gujarat, etc. 
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IV 


It will be recognised from this rather sketchy and unsystematic 
account that the tale of king Nanda and his minister Vararuci had a very 
long and complex development. It formed a part of the Brhatkatha@ tradi- 
tion, it became incorporated in the Paficatantra tradition, and it also mig- 
rated to ancient Iran and Arabia as is evidenced by the Book of Sindbad. 
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REFLECTIONS ON RELIGION IN THE GATHASAPTASATI 
NALINEE CHAPEKAR 


The Gathasaptasati ( — GS) is the earliest work in the Mahārāşțri Prükrit, 
originally the dialect of Maharashtra. King Hala Satavahana, the compiler 
of the Gütbas, belonged to the period between the second century B. C. 
to the second century A. D. The GS thus gives the picture of the Deccan 
in the period between the second century B. C. to the second A. D. This 
is a secular poem and is closely related witn the masses. The Gāthās are 
mainly erotic and love is the principal subject. Naturally there is little scope 
for references to the religion as such. Yet, significantly quite a few Güthàs 
depict the religious practices and beliefs of the people. In the GS there are 
references to the Vedic gods like Agni, Sürya, Indra, Siva, Visnu and to the 
epic gods like Rama and Krsna. However, Vedic gods Indra and Prajapati 
are not regarded as important as the epic gods Rama and Krsna. Sacrificial 
ritual was not very popular. There is only one reference to Hota, the priest, 
in Gathà 7221 It seems that Saiva and Bhágavata cults were popular. 


The GS describes Siva as ‘helper of the families in distress’ (467). 
The epithets used for Siva are * Pasuvai’ ( 448 ), ‘Hara’ ( 700 ) and ' Pamaha- 
hiva’. Siva is so much loved by the people that poets did not feel embarass- 
ment in describing the marriage (69), and love-sports (455) of this god. 
The spouse of Hara (hara-vahu) also is seen requested to give refuge to 
the devotee (985). The sect of Kapalikas is indicated by a reference to 
a female follower ( kavalia ) engaged in the act cf besmearing her body with 
the ashes from a funeral fire ( uddulpnarambha 408). The Tantra cult does 
not seem to be prevalent at the times of GS. 


Devi-worship or mother-goddess cult prominently expressed in sculp- 
ture is not so reflected in the GS. Gori is mentioned as consort of Siva 
Haravahu; and Lacci or Siri appears as the spouse of Visnu ( 151, 388, 810), 
Besides these two the only goddess mentioned is Ajjà, who seems to be a 
rural goddess like Grámadevatà. А house-holder is seen offering a string of 
large bells of his dead buffalo to the goddess in the temple (172). This is 
not a very significant reference to Devi-worship. Devi, as all-powerful, 
creator of the universe, Mother of all, does not appear in the GS. 


1, The numbers of the Gathas are according to the edition of the Güthüsa pta- 
Sat? by S. V. Jogalekar. 
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Ganapati, the god with an elephant face, is mentioned in the GS by 
the terms Ganavai and Ganahivai. The mythological story about Ganapati 
drying the ocean by means of the trunk and filling the sky with the sub- 
marine fire is referred to: 


Зетастебачейф «rn qma | 

aag arasak заттай amag i 403 и 
“ The Lord of Ganas is victorious by laying bare the ocean with 
its waters quaffed off easily by his trunk and by filling up the sky 
with the sub-marine fire which could not be subdued. ” 


In another gāthā (372) the Gaņavai, being worshipped by an old 
woman at the foot of a tree, is mentioned : 


st Maia fagont изн ga mag end! 
d Raa ufi qar gant Afà geri 
“I bow down now before the same idol of Ganapati, which 
was placed as a pillow under my head by the young men. O 
wreched decrepitude be pleased.” ` 


It seems that the idol meant here is a sort of flat stone, carved with. 
figures, which could be used as pillow, if the occasion so demanded. The 
shape of this idol is not clear from the said verse and doubts аге expressed 
about the identity of this god with the above mentioned Ganahivai. The idol 
is placed at the foot of the tree. Big temples of Gapapati are not mentioned in 
the text. From this, Ganapati seems to be a rural god. It is generally believed 
that Ganapati, son of Ambika, was introduced into the Hindu pantheon 
much later і. е. in the period between the end of the fifth and the end of the 
eighth century.2 Again, it has not been yet determined when the God came 
to have the elephant's head. The reference in the GS is therefore very- 
significant. 


The GS belongs to the period not later than the second century А. D. 

Here Ganpati appears in the fully developed form as the trunk - the elephant 
face also is mentioned. It should be noted here that there is no reference 
either to Siva or to Gori in connection with this Ganapati in the GS. 
Further, in the sect of Ganapatyas, the worship of Vindyakas was regarded aa 
ancient. Vinayakas were evil spirits and were propitiated before beginning 
an action for the removal of the obstructions. Here in the GS, Ganapati 
does not appear as malignant spirit, for the woman is said to have used the 

2. К, С. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism Safvism and Minor Religious Systems, BOR, L 

Poona, 1929, n 
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idol even as a pillow and is not afraid of him. There is no reference to the 
worship of Skanda, later on regarded as brother of Ganapati. 


Solar worship is very ancient in India and is continued till modern 
times in one or other form. It was current at the time of the GS as even Lord 
Siva is described as paying homage to the Sun. Siva offers twilight oblations 
( sasijhagahia jalazjli ) to the Sun. (700). At another place Siva is presented 
as getting ready for the daily rite of offering water at twilight ( satjhasamae 
jalapuriasjalim, 448). There is a patha full of devotion to the Sun: 


qesqenerer «азе Aeta sane” | 
wore ачаа cem Roag nat 3 1 653 
“ О Sun, the lord of the day, who appears early morning, whose 
body is red, whose light is dear toall, who delights people's eyes, 
who passes the night in another sphere and who is an ornament 
of the horizon, my salutation be to you. ” 


In another verse the chariot of the Sun with a banner ( rai-raha-siharadhaa ) 
is referred to (34). A youth offering prayers of victory (jekkara) to the 
Sun with folded hands is also described (332). Thus Sürya seems to be the 
popular god in Maharashtra. Here Weber sees the indirect influence of 
Persia. It is believed that Magas, the sun-worshippers, came to India from 
Iran and were responsible for the spread of the sun-worship in India. About 
the construction. of the image of the Sun, Varühamihira, the author 
of the Brhat-Samheta ( 6th cen. A.D. ) states that the body should be covered 
with stitched coats, the feet and legs of the idols should be enclosed or cover- 
ed upto the knees, and the body should be dressed in the fashion prevalent 
in the north (udtcyavesán). This is certainly not Indian but a Persian 
feature. The sun-images, discovered so far, agree with the above description. 
So the Persians, the Magi Brahmins, who came from Persia, were held 
responsible for the spread of Sun-worship in India. Yet, references to Solar 
worship in the GS do not indicate any Persian influence. The worship of 
the Sun-image is not at all mentioned in the GS. The gathas describe the 
worship of rising and setting Sun in the Nature. And, this sun-worship is 
definitely current from Vedic times as is clear from the well-known stanza 
from the Rgveda : 


amhad anit aw afè i fear at я: sra RV. I. 62. 10 
Therefore it will not be correct to see the Persian influence in the solar 
worship described in the GS. 


. . The people seem to have been well acquainted with story of Rama, 
Laksamana (Somitti). Devotional attitude towards Капа is described by 
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of those damsels. Now, this clear mention of Radha is very significant. 
This is regarded as the first reference to Radha in the whole ancient litera- 
ture in Sanskrit and Prakrit. Originally Rādhā did not appear asa divine 
character in the form of Visnu-Sakti. The philosophical application of 
‘ Radha-tattva ' associated with ‘Krsna’ came very late in the 12th century 
A.D. Dr. Sashibhusana Dasgupta? rightly states that in the beginning 
Radha appears in the literature in the popular love-poetry and later on she 
finds place in the religious and Purana texts. Even the Baagavata-Puràna, 
which describes in detail Krsna's love-sports with Gopis, does not clearly 
mention Radhà's name, though ‘one Gopi' as the most favourite of Кура 
has been referred to. Only two or three Puranas like Padma-Purana, 
Matsya-Purana and the Brahmavaivarta-Puràna clearly mention Radha by 
name, Thus in (ће sectarian literature and Puranas * Radha’ occurred very 
late. In the Sanskrit literature Radha is mentioned in the Ventsazhara 
and Dhvanyaloka, which belong to the eighth century А. D.. Mention of 
Radha in the GS is therefore of unique importance. As the GS reflects the 
picture of masses it becomes clear that Radha was popularly known among 
the common people before the second century A. D. 


The dwarf incarnation of Vispu and his relation to Bali are clearly 
seen in - 
afeot areae Stat rsat ч were | 
Ҥч епш ататечі gir aag n 406 n 
“ Hari in the form of dwarf, who displays wonder and art in reply 
in clever words to Bali and who causes delight to the host of gods 
is victorious. ” 


Another patha mentions the third step of Hari, which was lifted towards the 
sky for want of space on the earth – 


aqgrd аВатсеба оез fat «Кш! 
magrana а aget qub cmm 4\1 
* Bow down before the third foot of Hari which is not having space 
to stay on the surface of the earth, remains long in the sky as if it 
is being worshipped by the multitude of flowers in the form of 
stars. ” 


A third verse describes Mahumahana ( Visnu ) extending his dwarf form to 
the sky by assuming huge proportions. (425). These references clearly 
indicate author's knowledge regarding the Ригапіс legend of Vamana-Avatara 


3, Rüdhüka Kramaviküsa ( Hindi). Varanasi, 1956, pp. 100 ff. 
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of Visnu. The actual composition of the Puránas, available at present, took 
place much later after the seventh century А. D. The Avatüra theory also is 
assumed to be of late origin. Yet, the stories must be current among people 
in general. The three steps of Visnu have already been mentioned in the 
Vedas. Here the GS shows acquaintance with the fully developed story of 
Visnu in the form of Vàmana, his three steps and King Bali etc. These 
references are helpful to understand the origin and development of the 
Avatüra-theory and other Puranic legends. 


Vedic gods like Indra and Prajapati do appear in the GS but mainly 
in their Puránic form. Paavai ( Prajapati) or Vidhi is described as creator 
of the universe, creator of the human beings and as responsible for the union 
and separation of human beings. 


fae? fea я баш wana Ag aaa ич 1 
% Бет aat faa AÈ fü fer ARa uw 235 0 


“In separation she is painful as poison and in union she is very 
much full of nectar. Has the creator really made her with both 
these things in equal proportion?” 


Another gatha no, 810 refers to Brahman, the son born from the navel-lotus 
of Visnu ( Brahma nahikamalattha). This form, later on recognised by the 
Puranas, already makes its appearance in the text of the second century 
A.D. The раа 584 refers to the bow of Indra. This gatha gives the 
clear picture of Indra as one who breaks the clouds and brings rains :- 


Aaaama nag sat graaafefioned | 
aerate азий wed q qarag fas 584 1 
“ Lightning is hanging like the intestine coming out from the sto- 
mach of the ( crying ) thundering clouds in the form of a buffalo 
* Mahisa ’, cut by the thunderbolt, the bow of Indra. ” 


Here scholars see reference either to war between Indra and Vrtra or to the 
killing of * Mahisdsura’ by Devi. Even іп the Mahābhārata, Indra appears 
as the god of rains, as is clear from the story of Govardhanagiri. The connec- 
tion of Indra with rains is already known to common people from very 
ancient times. Again, the reference to Mahisasura and Devi would not 
indicate the later date of the text for it has been shown earlier that the 
Purànic ideas are current іп the oral tradition from very early times though 
they are written down in later period. Inthe gāthā 858 a wooden idol of 
Indra is mentioned. Here Indra is described as surapaha - the king of gods. 
The custom suggested here is that before the construction of a well, etc. a 
wooden image of Indra is worshipped. | 
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This wooden image of Indra (858) and a stone idol of Ggnapati 
.( 372 ) are the two references to idol worship. In one more gāthā (194) an 
idol of a domestic deity ( garadevata) іп a deserted city (uvvasianara ) ів 
mentioned as wearing a stale garland, This idol-worship does not seem to 
be very common, 
Buddhists are clearly mentioned in – 
"їн vug ч gut чета! 
Sud asnarqngfeae ч буч абе и 308 и 
“ Earth looks splendid with the red flowers of Ње Palāśa trees which 
resemble the beaks of parrots as if they were the congregated monks 
fallen, for worship at the feet of Buddha. ” 


The gatha contains an allusion to the yellow or brown robes of the Buddhist 
priests. According to Weber, this gāthā decisively points out to a time in 
which the glorification of Buddha had been frequent enough in order to be 
employed as a popular picture. Here the icon of Buddha is referred to, but 
other iconographical details are not given. Two other verses may be taken 
as indicating the Buddhist influence, A hunter is described as putting aside 
his bow when he sees a couple of deer trying to protect each other from his 
arrows (601). The influence of the principle of non-violence is seen here. 
Again, fire from sacrificial altar is compared to the fire burning in a hut 
(227). It may suggest that the sacrificial religion had become a matter of 
derision and censure. The epigraphical evidence shows the popularity of 
Buddhism and the Nasik inscription records that Kanha, the second King of 
Satavahana dynasty and predecessor of Queen Nagniki, appointed a special 
officer -samananam mahamata – to look after the well-being of the monks 
residing on the Tiranhu Mountain. Various donations from the lay follower 
of Buddhism are mentioned in various cave inscriptions, However, the 
inscriptions of Ksatrapa Nahapana and his son-in-law Usavadata show that 
they gave donations to the Brahmins. The Satavahanas themselves were 
Hindus. The text of the GS also does not?indicate the strong influence of 
Buddhism on the society in general. Epigraphical evidence is of a mixed 
type. The famous Naneghat inscription of Queen Nagnika pays homage to 
Vedic deities like Indra, Sürya, Candra along with the Puránic deities like 
Vasudeva and Samkarsana. 


Thus both the literary and epigraphical evidence indicate transitional 
period in the religious thought of the times. Buddhism is not seen very 
popular and Brahmanism appears to have a full hold over the minds of 
common people. 


The worship of many gods was prevalent. One friend is asking 
another as to which god among the gods is he himself ( ko si devanam ) 
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(276). People offered jayaka@ras or prayers of victory to gods, but a 
regular ritual of worship is not described. Salutations to gods like Rudra, 
Vamana, Visnu are mentioned. Oblations to Sürya are referred to, As the 
idol worship was not very common, references to temples occur very rarely. 
A deity of the temple is stated only once where the temple is called Ајјарћага 
(172). It is probably dedicated to the mother-goddess. One temple is 
described as being deserted and being in ruined condition, it has become an 
abode of pigeons (64). One temple provides shelter to travellers where 
they burn fire of husk to keep cold away. Another shrine is furnished with 
a yard ( deulacatta ) (190). However, temple, as the centre of the religious 
and cultural activity, does not occur in the GS. Caves at Ajanta, Bedsa, 
Karle, Bhaje, Nasik, give the impression of their use as residence of the 
Biksus. The GS does not mention any such shrine. Perhaps, shrines in tho 
localities were not in practice. 


Certain beliefs and customs mentioned in the GS are still prevalent 
among people. The belief in merits and demerits, rewards of precious deeds 
and rebirth is mentioned. It is believed that in the next birth one gets 
the thing meditated upon at the last moments (375). One can very well 
remember the verse from the ZAagavadgtta : 


à d asl wm wa саяса а S31 | 
d «айч deda war agamia: n УШ. 6 u 


These philosophical ideas were rooted in the minds of the people from very 
ancient times. The custom of pounding corn into powder on some festive 
days is mentioned ( 624, 820). This can be compared to the similar custom 
called in Marathi as ‘qm 39° even today practised (in Mahatashtra ) in 
the beginning of marriage and Upanayana ceremony. The jar full of water 
and mango-leaves is regarded as auspicious. The custom of Sati is stated in 
the GS by the terms * Anumaranapatthia ’ ( 633 ) and * Anumaranagahiavesa’ 
(449). It seems that women used to adorn themselves before entering the 
fire with their dead husbands just as they would decorate themselves, while 
the husbands were living as the words vehavyvamadanam sohaggam jaam 
would suggest. This also is an important reference as it throws light on the 
social conditions of the times. 


In this manner the GS is an important text which gives valuable 
information regarding the social and religious practices as well as mytho- 
logical aspects of different gods. As the GS reflects the mind of common 
people, it helps to understand the popularity of different gods and goddesses 
and thus serves as the important source of religious history. 


4. $-16 


ALTARS AND PLATFORMS IN ANCIENT INDIA ( WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE SAMARANGANASUTRADHARA ) 


SADASHIV А. DANGE 


The Samaranganasiitradhara of Bhoja deals with various types of 
structures; and, being the work of a royal author following the Vedic tradi- 
tion, it gives attention to the vedi or the altar. In a whole chapter ( 47) the 
author deals with this construction; but the mention of the vedi is not 
restricted to this chapter alone, as is but natural. The vedi has been a very 
important part of a structure and is mentioned in contexts of important 
structures. Thus, in the context of the fixing of the peg and the measure- 
ment of the place for a structure, ( kilakasutrapata) which is the very first 
act at the start of a structure, the construction of a vedi is enjoined ( 37. 19 ), 
Here the vedi is described as having auspicious marks; it is to be “ four- 
cornered ” (caturagrd) and should have four gates (caturdvára ). This 
makes her * Sabhadrü ’ to be noted later. It should be smeared with cow- 
dung. Again, in the context of the $i/anyasa (the establishment of the 
foundation-stone, or the corner-stone ),! the vedi is enjoined to be 
constructed. Here also the vedi is described as caturaíra, and being endowed 
with a holy jar and sandal-paste-water (35.13 sagandha-kalasam caturaéram 
prakalpayet ). It should be noted, however, that vedi in these cases does not 
seem to be the fire-altar, though the word has the connotation of the fire- 
altar at other places. Thus, in the case of the kilakasutrapata noted above, 
the vedi is said to be strewn over with rice-grains (aksataih supratisthitam ). 
Tn the centre of it a jar is to be placed; and this jar symbolizes Brahma 
(37.20, 24). In essence, this vedi is a raised platform, which might also be 
used to place the fire upon, among other things necessary for sacrifice. 
Another point to be noted is that in almost all such cases, the vedi is said to 
be caturaéra (see Fig. І). Before we go to examine the other three types of 
vedis or altars, broadly speaking, it would be in the fitness of things to mark 
the ancient form of the altar. For this we have to take into account the 
Vedic Srauta vedi, and compare with it the yajza-vedi mentioned by Bhoja, 
after we note other vedis mentioned by him. First, let us have an idea of 
the ancient Srauta vedi. 


The earliest reference to the caturagra vedi occurs in the Rgveda, 
where it is conceived as the woman ( as is in keeping with the symbolism of 
the altar) having four hair-braids ( X. 114.3 catuskaparda yuvatih), which 
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indicates that it had four corners 
decked with the braid-shaped inter- L 

woven cords. The four sides of the IFRAT qgs5aaf ) 
altar were of equal length. From the = C 

point of magic, the ‘ four-corner’ 
had gained importance. At one place 
in the Rgveda, it is said that ‘the 
four-cornered " ( instrument) is more 
efficacious than the ** three-cornered” 
(1. 152. 2 triraérim hanti caturaérih ), 
and the vajra of Indra is said to be 
caturasri (1V. 22.2). Though more 
corners came to indicate more power, 
there is no other indication than 
"four-corner" ог the “ hundred- 
corner" апа **'thousand-corner ". 
Thus, the vajra is said to be “ thou- 
sand-cornered " (УІ. 17. 10). Ano- 
ther interesting symbolism is that the 
vedi is likened to the earth;? and the 
earth itself is said to be caturbhreti 
(X.58.3), This would mean that 
the square-shaped altar represented 
the earth, and was also symbolic of 
great potentiality, including totality. 
This was also the most original shape 
of the altar; and there is no indica- 
tion of any other shape in the older 
Vedic period represented by the 
Rgveda. However, the shape shows 
modifications in the ritual texts, as 
in the case of the Syena-citi, which 
was of the shape of the hawk.? 


In the Vedic symbolism the vedi Fig. I : The Square Altras 
is not always identified with the fire- 
altar. The fire-altar is a part of the vedi, or it stands a bit away from the 
vedi. As noted above, the vedi was believed to be a woman; and the fire 
was her male, This is already indicated by the concept of the catuskaparda 
yuvatih. The concept is clearer ia the later texts, where the exact shape and 
place of the vedi is described. It is enjoined to be so made that its 
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* shoulders " (азаи) be elevated, facing the Ahavaniya fire-altar. The 
reason given is that " the vedi is the woman; and embracing the virile man 
does the woman іе” ( Sat. Br. 1. 2. 5.16). To make the identification of 


э» 


Fig. II : The Vedi at the Soma Sacrifice. The adjacent altar at the Darsa- 
pürnamasa in the west is not shown hore, though the otber two fires are shown, 
The Ahavaniya has to be inside, Неге it is shown roughly, Cut-out lines indi- 
cate the embrace position, 
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the vedi with the woman true to life, it is said that the vedi is to be strewn 
over with sacrificial grass, as the woman's private parts are covered (Ibid. 
І. 3.3.8). The position of the Ahavaniya and the vedi is thus the embrace 
of the fire and the altar. If we remember that the earth is the vedi, and the 
Ahavaniya is the heavenly fire (the Sun), the position would indicate the 
close embrace of the sun and the earth. The suggested feminine nature of 
the vedi and ‘her’ nudity in the Vedic concept is to be noted; for, it enters 
the later shape and concept of the vedi, and the vagina-like shape of the fire- 
altars in the Ригапіс texts. The actual measurement of the Vedic altar is as 
follows: According to the measurement in the Satapatha Br. ( Ш. 5. 1° 2ff), 
first a main peg is fixed, which is to be three steps from the the main pole of 
the sacrificial pendal. To the south of this main peg another one is fixed at 
the distance of fifteen cubits; this new peg marks the southern buttock 
(éromi) of the vedi. To the north of the main peg another peg is fixed at 
the distance of fifteen cubits ( hasta). This marks the northern buttock. 
To the opposite point of the main peg, to the east, at the distance of 36 
prakramas, another main peg (the eastern peg) is fixed. To the south of 
this new (eastern) peg, at the distance of twelve cubits a peg is to be fixed. 
This marks the southern shoulder ( алза) of the vedi. Again to the north 
of the eastern main peg, at the distance of twelve cubits a peg is fixed. This 
marks the northern shoulder ( Fig. 11). The whole figure would give the 
idea that the vedi is embracing the Ahavaniya fire-place. The éroné ( 154-15 
cubits on the West ) is broader than the алаш (two shoulders) that seem 
to touch the Ahavaniya (on the east) and are narrower ( 12 +12 cubits ). 
The reasoning is as follows: © At the back the vedi is broader, indeed ! ‘ She 
is broader at the back, she has spacious buttocks *, so do they say about a 
woman, in praise. As she is spacious at the back, indeed, the one that is 
spacious at the back is prone to procreate" (bid. 11 ).5 The idea is not 
only that the vedi is a woman, but also that it is a device for the generation . 
of prosperity, progeny and even the desired result. Offerings in ‘her’, 
would ‘ give birth’ to accomplishment. 


The measurement of the vedi is also said to be four aratnis to the west 
and three to the east, while the length is said to be 96 azigulas (east-west ). 
In a variation, to give a more realistic shape, the sides of the vedi are to be 
made curved inward (Fig. III). This would make ‘ber’ more resemble a 
young woman, with the narrow waist (ianu-madhyà, or even paramanu- 
madhya and ' sad-asad-saméaya-gocarodari '; (cf. Natsadhiya 11.40; 111.41), 
a detail use by Kalidasa ( Kuziarasazibhava, I. 39 madhyena за vedi-vilagna- 
madhya). This would indicate that the type of the vedi with the in-curved 
sides was already known upto the 4th century А.р. ); and Bhoja mentions 
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it, as we shall see later. The tradition (cf. Satyagadha 8. S. 1.6) enjoins 
the Sront of the vedi to be elevated to the Giarhapatya fire-place. The 
Abavaniya is described as sama-catuéra ( square ), with 24 angulas from side- 
to-side. The brim is said to be four azgulas wide. Both these fire-places, 
or altars, are enjoined to be sloping to the east or the north. We do note 
that the Garhapatya altar is not square, but round; while the Dakgina fire- 
altar is of the shape of a winnowing basket ( éurpakara ) ( Fig, II ) or bow- 
shaped, as it is described by others. The Gürhapatya is said to be 27 
angulas from side-to-side, while the Daksina 19 angulas. Though there is 
no clear reasoning for the shape of the Daksina fire-place, it appears that 
the shape is to show the half-moon, as the fire-place is meant for the offer- 
ings to the manes; and the rounded fire-place might be confused with the 
sun-shape. But, this 15 purely a surmise at the moment. 


Fig 111: Altar at the Darsapürnamasa Sacrifice. Other fires are not shown, The 
Abavaniya has to be outside the altar, just touching ils eastern side, Ноге It ів 
shown roughly, 
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The round shape of the Gürhapatya is to be seen also in the case of 
other fire-altars such as the Sabhya or the Avasathya. But this cannot be 
said to have given rise to the altar called, later, kunda. The prototype of 
the kuunda has to be seen in the Ukhà, The Ukha is said to be the womb of 
the fire and, in shape, it is like a big jar without the mouth. At the top of 
it, and round the opening, there is the design of braided hair-arrangement 
(Fig. IV), which is the veritable kaparda. On the sides of the Ukha are 
seen two breasts, just below the braided hair. This would indicate the 
Ukha to be a grown-up and motherly woman. This is the prototype of the 
later kunda; and, on the mythical side, it is symbol of the womb from which 
divine births are indicated, one of the finest example being that of the birth 
of Vasistha ( RV УП. 33.13 kumbhe retah sisicatuh; in ritual symbolism the 
теіаз was the sand.’ 


Fig IV : Ukhà with breasts, 
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As has been said above, the caturaéra is the most popular type of 
altars from which came other variations. The Samaranganasitradhara 
mentions four types of altars ( vedi ), namely: (i) Catura$ra; (ii ) Sabhadra; 
(їн) Sridhari; and ( iv) Padmini. They are to be used for different purposes 
on different occasions such as sacrifice, marriage, installation of the idols of 
deities, the Nirájana rite and the consecration of kings. The following are 
the general instructions for the construction of all the altars : 


(i) They should be constructed from bricks that are duly consecra- 
ted with suitable mantras; 


(ii) All should have rising steps ( mekhalà ); 


(iii) The height of each should be equal to 1 the length of one side; 
thus, the Caturaéra, which is nine cubits on each side, will have 
the height of three cubits; the Sabhadr8, which has the side 
measuring eight cubits in every quarter, will have the height of 
22 cubits; the Sridhari, which has each side of seven cubits, 
will have the height of 2) cubits, while the Padmini, which is 
six cubits on each side, will be two cubits high. 


More details of each of the altars are as follows: 


The Catura$ra isa simple altar with four corners. The Sabhadra 
(also called Sarvatobhadrà ) is to be decorated with the bhadra signs. The 
Sridhari is said to have twenty corners ( v. 8 konavirisati-samyutà ); and the 
Padmini (called also Nalini) is said to be set in the pattern of a lotus 
( Ibid. padma-sansthana-dharint ). 


The Catura§ra is to be used at a sacrifice; the Sabhadra is enjoined at 
the installation of an idol; the Sridharl is prescribed at marriages, while at 
such rites as the Indramaha or a royal consecration the Padminl ( Padmávati ) 
is prescribed. The following details come after the mention of Padmini 
(Nalinl); and it is not known clearly if they are to be restricted to this 
particular altar. They are: it should have faces (turned outward) at the 
four sides; it should have the steps ( sopana ) on the four sides; it should 
have also gates, and should be decorated witt the signs of the half-moon? 
At the four sides, at the corners, there should be four pillars ; at the foot of 
each pillar there should be a jar filled with water; the jars may be prepared 
from gold, silver, copper or even clay; and they should have the attractive 
figures of monkeys ( valgu-vanara-bhüsitaih ). The ends that are to be fixed 
in the ground should be smeared with jaggery, honey and clarified butter 
( vv. 11-14 ). 
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we do not get any further details regarding the vedis, nor is it made 
clear whether the various types of the vedis are set in the square; but proba- 
bility of this being so is great. The Sridharl vedi is said to have twenty 
corners; in actual shape it could hardly be differentiated from the round one, 
because the corners could be rarely visible. The surmise gets strengthened 
from the fact that, in another context, the pillar named Sridhara is prescribed 
to be round in shape (Ch. 28.33). Four types of pillars are mentioned, 
namely : Padmaka, Ghatapallava, Kubera and Sridhara ( Ibid. 27-33). The 
Padmaka pillar ( stambha) is said to be eight-cornered ( astasra ), which 
may indicate that the vedi called Padmini was set in a lotus-shape having 
eight petals. 


The Samaranganasiitradhara does not mention other types of altars, 
though there can be no doubt that other types were current at the time of 
Bhoja. The reason is that Bhoja’s work concerns itself with the more popular 
and auspicious rituals. The Purina texts, which are chronologically earlier, 
however, mention the other types, The Samaranganasutradhara also does 
not state that the shape of the mouth of the altar should be like the vagina. 
The Ригапіс records, however, specifically mention it to be so ( Matsya Р. 
68.40 yoni-vaktra ). The yoniis enjoined to be twelve angulas in length, 
and six or seven angulas wide; itis also prescribed to be elevated in the 
middle like the back of a tortoise ( Ibid. 92.95-123 ).° The altar is also 
enjoined to be like the lip of an elephant ( Ibid. 124), which is itself apt to 
give the idea of the yons; and it should have a pit in the centre. For the 
purpose of sorcery the altar is to be triangular ( Zbid. 123.147). The Padmini 
type of vedi is referred to by the Siva P. ( VII. 2.27) which also mentions the 
round and the caturas$rá types. The lotus is referred to bere as having eight 
petals (v. 4 astadalambujam ). Неге, agin, there is the уот of the shape 
of the ASvattha leaf!° or that of an eiephant. The lotus appears to be an 
adaptation of the lotus ( blue )-leaf referred to in the Vedic context, where 
the fire is said to have been churned by Atharvan from the pugkara (RV VI. 
16.13); and the lip of the elephant is only the variant of the lotus-leaf. The 
Agni P.also mentions the shape of the altar as that of the yont ( 309. 14cd 
kunde yonyakrtau hunet). Other types of altars mentioned by the Agin P. 
(24.17-18 ) аге vatuka variant reading catuka ), dvyangula, ута and gopada 
( cow-foot). The Skanda Р, (У. 1.3.58ff ) which mentions the round (vartula) 
altar for the rites in respect of Brahmi, says that the one shaped like a bow 
( dhanusgakrti ) should be made for the rites for Visnu and the square ( catug- 
konakrti) for Siva. The bow-shaped altar is the same as the Vedic Daksina 
fire-place. The Bhavisya Р. ( Madhyama-khanda 2-40), which deals with 
various types of altars, says that the four-cornered be prepared in the rites 


for the establishment of the idols; it may be used for consecratory rites 
A. & —17 | 
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( Ibid. 14); that for rites relating to the birth-festivals of gods the altar should 
be crescent-shaped ( Ibid. 17 ) and for the rites regarding the cure of diseases, 
it should be vagina-shaped ( Ibid. 18). 


If we try to trace the evolution of the shape of altars it seems that the 
most original one was the caturagra (square); this is borne out by the 
Vedic reference to the catuskaparda, and the shape of the Ahavanlya, 
Though the greater vedi ( Mahavedi ) is said to be a woman, the shape is that 
of a catuskona, but not exactly a square. The round altar has its prototype 
in the Ukhà. The triangular one is half of the square, Though the yont-type 
is a more expressed concept of the vedi being the woman, its origin appears 
to be in the leaf of the blue lotus, which is said to be the birth of the fire-god, 
as noted above. The lotus-vedi ( Padminl ) of Bhoja, and the Puranas, itself 
is suggested from the puskara, also the conceptual birth-place of the fire-god; 
and the elephant-lip, probably, is suggested from the lotus-leaf, which 
reverts to the Vedic period. It may be noted that the female-yoni, the leaf 
of the lotus and the lip of the elephant are almost the same motif, being 
similar in shape. The Daksina fire-altar is directly represented in the 
dhanusakrii altar of the Puranas; and the crescent-shaped altar appears to 
be only a modification of the same. The altar of the shape of the cow's 
foot-mark does not seem to have a prototype in the tradition directly. But 
in this respect a detail from the rite of the purchase of Soma is to be marked. 
The cow, in exchange of which Soma is to be purchased, is made to walk 
seven steps to the north. At the seventh step, the foot-print (actually the 
dust at it) is collected by the Adhvaryu priest in a plate and given to the 
sacrificer ! He then takes it and places the dust ( cow-foot ), dividing it into 
three parts, into the two fire-places, the Ahavaniya, the Gürhapatya; and the 
third part is given by him to his wife, which she places inside her house. 
Thus, the cow-foot ( go-pada ) gets associated with the main fire-places, Yet 
there is no direct evidence for the altar of the shape of the cow-foot in the 
Vedic tradition. But, we might look to another detail, now from the Maha- 
bharata, where the sages Valakhilyas are said to fall in a cow-foot mark, 
which was filled with water ( Adi. 31. 9 gospade samplutodake). Looking to 
the nature of the Valakhilyas, who are the “ protectors of the solar orb ” 
( maricipah, lbid. 30. 15 and Nilakantha ), the '' cow-foot ” is nothing but the 
solar orb. The cow-foot altar, then, would be the replica of the solar orb, 
the aspect of the heavenly fire-place ! And in a more popular usage it merged 
with the round altar. This cnncept of the gospada and the Valakhilyas occurs 
first in the Suparnadhyaya (1.2.3) a text earlier than the Mahābhārata. 


It would be seen that Bhoja’s work leaves away certain types of vedis 
mentioned by the Purágas. The probable reason for this we have noted 
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above, But in addition to the four vedis for general rituals (i. e. CaturaSra. 
Sabhadra, Sridhari and Padmini ), Bhoja refers to the Yajfiavedi, as we have 
mentioned earlier. This he mentions in another context, which is that of the 
town-planning (Ch. 18). Here he presents instructions about the lay-out of 
the town or the capital; and he says that when the region for the city is all 
measured out and sites for the temples for various deities are fixed, the plot 
for the purpose of sacrifice should be measured to the south-east quarter 
(45 12, dist daksima-purvasyam ). The total length of this plot is said to be 
36 prakramas ( with suitable width). The author mentions that the 36 pra- 
kramas should be east-west. The main structures are: (і) a square ( caturasa 
mivesa). This is to be in the east and should measure 18 х 18 ayamas ; (this 
compares with the Ahavaniya fire-place ), (ii) to the west of this Caturaára 
at some distance, there should be the Yajamüna-kuti ( hut for the sacrificer ); 
its measure should be 16 x 16 áyamas; (iii) another vedi, which is said to be 
so arranged that a small cart should pass in between; (iv) the Uttara-veds, 
to its north ; and (v) the Pragvamáa, to the north-east of the Yajamana- 
kuti; for, the head of the sacrifice is said to be in the Ргаруаш&а. 


The actual measurement of the altar proper isas follows: 


Total length; 36 prakramas ( East-west ). 
At the head above the Catura$ra : 24 prakramas, 
At the ( back ) of the Yajamüna-kuti : 31 prakramas. 
At the middle (i.e. half of the total length) : 18 prakramas. 


The whole figure would appear to be like the Ѕгаша vedi, with slight 
differences. (Fig. VI) This Yajiiavedi, however, seems to be for a special 
occasion, as for example, for the consecration of a new town. 


Now we go to see the various types of platforms. 


Platforms are not mentioned separately by Bhoja in his Samaran- 
'ganasütradhara ; but, they are described as part of temples or palaces, and 
they can also be taken as types of vedikas. Here they are termed pitha. 
Broadly, they are divided into three classes, namely kaniyas (small), mad- 
hyama ( of the middle size ) and uttama ( the highest size), their height being 
respectively, 1, 14 and 2 parts (Ch. 40). The text mentions five types of 
pithas: (i) Padabandha; (ii) $ribandba; (iii) Vedibandha; (iv) Prati- 
krama; ( v) Ksurabandha (or Ksurakabandhana ) ( Ibid, 61). Of the three 
broad types, mentioned above, the ийата is recommended for the three 
main gods Visnu Siva and Brahma; the kaniyas is meant for other gods. 
Each of the platforms is divided suitably into strips, with various designs 
carved upon them. The main parts of the pithas аге; khuraka (hoof), 


Samaranganasutradhara. 


Fig VI : Уајпатей : 
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padmapatrika (lotus-petals ), kamika (ear of corn), kumuda ( white lotus ) 
kantha (neck), раёнка (strip), padma-pastika (strip of lotuses), kapota, 
grasa (a piece cut out by the intersection of two circles). The proportion 
of the strips vary according to the type of the pitha; and the strips divide 
the height of a pitha, Thus, the Padabandha is divided into (or is made up 
of ) twenty strips (or parts). The khuraka in it extends upto five parts; the 
padmapatrika two parts; kantka one part; kumuda goes on upto three parts 
and so on. The padmapatrika starts leaving the space of two angulas from 
the khuraka; the grasa extends to six azgulas (which, probably, indicates 
that the space between the intersections of two circles that cut each other at 
two points is six angu/as); and it is superimposed by a lotus ( kumuda), at 
the upper cutting (Ibid. v. 9 gr@sah sadangulas tasyah kumudam sapta- 
nirgamam ). 


The Sribandha has 27 divisions, which include, among other figures of 
decoration, makara and the makara-pattika, which are mentioned also in the 
case of the Vedibandha, which is said to have 19 divisions; the same is the 
case with the Pratikrama-pitha, with slight variations. The Ksurabandha 
has 20 divisions. The kapota is the jast division; and it is superimposed by 
what is called Nastka, which is the upper structure (or timber-structure in 
the case of a building ), probably of the shape of nose. The topmost of the 
pitha is called khura-varandika, which is a raised platform with a small 
parapet. 


The Puranas mention ten types of platforms, namely: Sthandila, 
Vapi, Yaksi, Vedi, Mandala, Pürnacandra, Vajra, Padma, Ardhaóa$in, and 
Trikona ( Matsya P. 261.6). The Sthandila is said to be square ( caturagra ) 
and is devoid of any step ( mekhala). The Vapi has two mekhalas. Vedi is 
also square. The Pürpacandra has two mekhalās and is red in colour. The 
Vajra has three mekhalas, and has attached corner-tops. The Padma has 
sixteen corners. The Ardhacandra is of the shape of a bow; and the 
Trikona is like the trident ( Ibid. 6-12). Each of these is associated with 
differeht gains ( Ibid. 15-17). 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 
1, Samar, S., 35. 10-12; Ше Siltās are Nanda, Jaya, Bhadra and Pirna to the main 
quarters, and Vasisthi, Kasyapt, Bhirgavi and Angirast to the four sub. 
quarters. 
RV I. 104. 35; Sat. Br. 1. 2. 5. 9 etc. 


3. Some others are Kankacitf, of tbe shape of a trough, the charlot-whee] and so 
on, see P, У, Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol, I1-ii, Poona, 1074, р, 1249. 
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Aer $ ЗВ: 1 artakarar cates Gp ятт: qayataszarat: 1 ARTT 
qaldag ә KA- erum eq 1 теп 1 ; of. agia. 9, IV. 15 
TST of HIT. 


яч чат жай! чатда qur" xf а айчї ягар | а чап- 
arat wafer | ameti: тзт rfr 1 


Uvata on Vaz. Sam, XI, 50. 


Sat. Br, УІ, 6. 2. 8 for Agni as the male and Ukhà as the woman; for sand— 
semen, Ibid. VII, 1. 1. 44. 


Samar. S. 47,12 AHA g mde ANIT чаба | 
setae чтїчейїчїїїбтяї i 
At 37. 10 we have dg Call ETT... | 


This corresponds to the shape of the vagina of a woman, see Bhavisya Р. 
Brabmakhanda, 5. 30-31 FAATA: | 


This also is the desired characteristic of the woman's organ, Garuda P. 
I. 84. 15. 


Compare figure II and X, and again III and X. Bhoja does not mention the 
position of tbe Garhapatya fire-place and that of the Daksina; but, there can be 
no doubt that the vedi had place for them, А point to be noted is that at the 
entrance of the Yajamana-kuti, Bhoja mentions the place for deities ( 45. 1б 
yajaminakutidvare devatü, vas ca kirtitih), which is not in keeping with the 
ancient tradition, This has to be taken as a later influence, and a mixture of 
customs, For Srauta altars may be seen Apastamba Sulba-sitra, Ed with 
Tr. in Eng. by Dr. Satya Prakash and Pt. Ramsvarup Sharma: Pbd, by the 
Research Instt. of Aacient Indian Scientific Studies, New Delhi, 1988. 


“0$ПАН' IN THE RGVEDA* 
G. V. DAVANE 


The word u£ij in its various grammatical forms occurs 31 times in 
the RV. Süyana mostly derives it from the root vaé ‘to desire’ and explains 
it as kamayamana i. e. ‘desiring, desireful, zealous’. Sometimes he under- 
Stands it as medhavin 'intelligent'. The Western scholars like Langlois, 
Wilson, Ludwig, Grassmann and Griffith follow him. It із Bergaigne,! who 
for the first time, suggests that it could be taken as a proper noun. Olden- 
berg? supports him in his notes on RV II. 31, 6. Geldner,? in his German 
translation of the RV, takes usij as a proper noun in 23 places. In 2 more 
places he translates it as a common noun, but in the foot-notes he suggests 
that it can be taken as a proper noun. Prof. H. D. Velankar's* English 
translation of Mandalas II, JII and VII has been published. In the course 
of this portion the word wéij has occurred 14 times, He understands it as 
‘an ancient priest’. Prof. Renou® has translated some select portions from 
the RV into French. He always translates it as ‘a model priest’. Hence 
it is interesting to investigate as to what this word signifies in the RV. 


I have attempted to understand the word individually in every occur- 
rence. Sdyana’s explanation of the word is not acceptable for various 
reasons. Since the scholars coming after Geldner have not accepted it, it is 
unnecessary to discuss it in details. Yet one can point out a few instances 
where Sáyana has to strive hard to remain consistent to his explanation. He 
is often not sure as to which is the substantive qualified by this adjective 
e. g. I. 60, 2: 


sper ттен: erae ected Shira # ч Най: | 
First he says, этә: sman Зат: and then agr firs gfe Ачат à 
ачта: eta: 1 Ш. 27.10. He is not sure whether иј is to be taken in 


—————Ó——Ó————ÓM ОРНА 


* This paper was read at the 32nd Session of the AIOC held at Ahmedabad in 
November 1985. 

1, Vedic Religion, Vol. I, French ( 1877), ‘Translation into English by V. С, 
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2. Rgveda, Texthritische und Exegetische Noten, Buchhandlung, Berlin, 1909, 
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of Bombay, 1906; Mandala III, University of Bombay, 1908. 
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active or in passive sense. Не says, geteraifeefa:araaaratsffn: | ‘Agni, 
desirous of oblations, like purodasa’ or araiafiz: emunt: | ‘longed for by 
desireful sacrificers °. 


Whenever this word occurs in a clause giving a comparison with ла as 
the upamavacaka, Sayana takes ma in a quite different manner and faces a 


difficulty in explaining the clause e. р. 11.4.5 хтэй mia aunt | Sayana 
explains: aedi wd amem Rama: част wd AAMA *Авпї 
reveals to the priests his form as they would like it'. Here he understands 
na as ‘and’ а= Ў | 


In VII. 10,2 he explains at tama fart t We 1 as qup faeanued 
afta нафа ta seita da: 1 He has (о add the word pathanti: 
* The priests carrying forward the sacrifice (are singing) songs of praise’. 
He understands na as ‘now’ af «Ў | 


Often his explanation of u£ij as kamayamana sounds very unreasonable 
e.g. HI. 15. 3. gf A пй sfa 8 1 Here he explains it as sena wt 
amanar, $*! ‘Make us long for wealth’. As we know the Vedic seers 
are ever eager for wealth. Angi need not create that longing in them. Süyana 
has, therefore, to explain this somehow as erfifsqausmarasa Ен, FS 1 
* fulfil our desire by giving us the desired wealth °. While explaining IV. 6.11 : 
Waka аў Pr giaa хта: wear He says maiga stata 
Bret cat чалга: Wuarfenadt ча arama ичп Aas wur: ‘The 
men í. e. priests, desiring wealth in the form of cattle etc. have sat near you 
honouring you, the praiseworthy invoking priest of the mortals’. When the 
same line recurs in V.3.4 with азаға: for qamqeqea:, Sdyana takes usijah 
as a form of Gen. sg. qualifying ayoh and explains: ** The priests, offering 
oblations, attend upon you, O Agni, for the sake of the mortal sacrificer, 
desiring covetable fruit '*. 


He has to explain some portions somehow in order to understand 
и] as kamayamana е. р. X. 46.4: 


sex Фанат «а: яга ач Fanaa | 
Radara was eras аі атаач || 


He explains: зл: maama fast ач at grana qur 
fart aamarnauta afa: (pita) аға: | 


* The desireful priests placing the invoking priest Agni amidst the 
mortals rendered him (agreeable) with praises for the sake of the people 


і. e. sacrificers. He has to take aratim as arthaya and wéam as yajamananam. 
AS -18 
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Then he attempts alternative explanation as follows: agt faut seemed 


enfrd gaara: | ‘They made Agni the lord of the people’, now explaining 
атай as ‘ the lord’, 


There are at least 5 places where Sàyana has to add the substantive. 
Angirasah as qualified by usijah, 11. 34.4: gx sfr yam Rma is 
explained by him as gẹ sra: ae gq: wan Bar ferai * Indra 
conquered the inimical forces in company of Angirasas who were desirous of 
battle’, In IV. 1. 15 & mam ячайтаї fà ча: wéijah is explained as 
‘desiring Agni’ and the pronoun fe is taken as standing for Angirasah— 
when the same line recurs in IV. 16.6. Sàyana explains ustjah with marutah 
as ‘the desireful Maruts enveloped the cowpen (beloning to Angirasas )* 
—In VII. 90. 4 mä чачат fa aa: | his explanation is — “ The desireful 
Angirasas obtained the ‘wealth i in the’ form of cattle ”. In X, 104. 4 he takes 
uétjah with angirasah and explains it as ‘ Angirasas, desiring you, O Indra’. 
In some places u$ijah and icchamanah stand together. Hence Sayana has 
difficulty in explaining the trem, e.g. X. 45. 11 at ag afivfireontat ast 

Rri f qn: 1 Here in connection with the same clause ast atara- 


ат fa aa: he takes ‘the Gods’ as the subject of f& aq: and explains 
sf: as Infa: * intelligent’. 


Similarly, in X. 46. 2 3&1 aag R «ае Чї srstatsfaregat | 
he construes «Ёз: with wzara:, and explains it as айтат: ‘longing’ and 
then he has to add ( areqa:) before gegra:. ‘The wise longing Bhrgus 


found out Agni, moving secretly in waters, since they desired to have him 
(as their own)’. 


Thus the possiblity of taking uśij as an adjective meaning * desireful * 
is completely ruled out. Now, before discussing as to what the word signifies, 
let us put together what the RV says about wéijah :- The mortal U$ijs obey the 

precepts of Agni (1. 60. 2). Agni is usij i, е. a representative of the Usijs 
(I. 60. 4. ). Indra protects Usijs who desire friendship with him (1. 131. 5). 
(In ancient times) when Agni was polished i. e. decorated by the U$ijs he 
became agreeable to them (T. 189. 7). Agnihad formerly revealed his real form 
to the Usijs ( II. 4. 5.). The U$ijs found their way through the sacrifice ( IT. 21. 
5). The U$ijs in ancient times offered excellent praise to Agni. The singers 
now desire to offer similar praise (11. 31. 6). The immortal U$ijs i. e. the 
ancient ancestors of the present USijs ordained three fule-sticks in the fire, 
One of these was for the mortals, the other two for the neighbouring worlds or 
the sister-worlds (III. 2.9). The ancient USijs were favoured with excellent 
wealth by Agni. Hence the present singer says, “ For the winning of treasures 
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make us Ufijs ” ( III. 15. 3). Indra conquered the inimical forces and won light 
with the help of the Usijs (11I. 34.4 ). The poet Vi$vamitra Gathina tells the 
Rbhus that his ancestors, the USijs, have come to know about the miraculous 
powers, with the help of which the Rbhus have obtained a share in the sacri- 
fice. This they could know through a lot of thinking, through family-ties and 
through the knowledge of the Sagas (III. 60. 1). With their divine speech the 
Usijs have thrown open the cowpen of the cows -Vala myth -( IV. 1. 15; IV. 16. 
6; X. 45.11). After that the waters owed in ancient times (VII. 90. 4). The 
Usijs, the men, have sat beside Agni, the invoking priest ( IV. 6. 11; V. 3.4). 
Agni has carried forward the sacrifice just as the USijs extend their thought 
i. e. their thoughtful songs ( VII. 10. 2). The U$sijs, the clans, invoke Agni in 
the sacrifices ( VII. 10. 5). The Uśijs caught hold of fire first ( IX. 86. 30). 
The U$ijs, the Bhrgus, have found out Agni, hiding in the waters ( X. 46. 4). 
The U$sijs, the connoisseurs of the right ways, praising Indra, stayed in the 
house of Manu ( X. 104. 4). 


In the light of the above description of Usijs I feel certain that 151} 
is the name of an ancient family or a small clan well-known for its religious 
inclinations, for its priestly efficiency and for its mystical powers. Uééjah and 
manugah are mentioned in apposition in IV. 6. 11; V. 3. 4and usijah and viéah 
are mentioned together in VII. 10. 5. This proves that the present Usijs form 
a well-known family or clan among the mortals. They seem to form a branch 
of Angirasas, especially of the Pajra-Angirasas (ЛУІ. 116.7). As seen above, 
even Sàyana, who takes u$ij as an adjective, has to bring in the Angirasa, in 
connection with the Usijs in 5 places. Prof. Velankar, who translates wsijah 
as ancient priests has referred usijah to Angirasas in his foot-notes on IIT. 2. 9, 
III. 34. 4 and VII. 90. 4, In X. 46.2 usijah and blrgavah are standing 
in apposition. In III.2. 4 Agni has been described as bhrgtinam ratih 
‘a gift of the Bhrgus'. It has been accepted by all scholars that Bhrgus 
and Angirasas form an ancient priestly clan. Siyana always explains the 
phrase pürve rsayah as Bhrgvangirasaprabhriayah. From very ancient times 
Bhygus and Angirasas have been intimately connected with the cult of fire. 
Raburkar® says, “ This can only mean that the illustrious priestly family of 
the Bhrgus claimed that their ancestors taught men to produce fire by friction 
and also initiated them into the proper fire-cult”. Similarly, the prestigeous 
position of the Angirasas in this regard has been clearly brought out by 
Shende” in the following words, '* Tbe Angirasas thus form the ancient family 
of the priests of Agni. They found out Agni, churned him and employed him 
for the sacrificial purpose. Agni is Angiras or Angiras is from angara, the 

6. The Seers of the Rgveda, Dr. V. С. Rahurkar, University of Poona, 1064, p. 218. 
т. Angtrasas in the Vedic Literature, Dr, N. J, Shende, ABORI, ХХХІ, p. 121, 
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burning ember. They must have first started the worship of Agni. This is 
acknowledged by all seers of the RV and the Вгаһтапаз”. In the same 
article Shende points out that according to B. G. Tilak Angirasas must have 
been the ancient sacrificers of the whole Indo-European race. 


Following this history of the Bhrgus and the Angirasas I feel that USijs 
formed a small clan belonging to this illusrious priestly clan. Geldner has al- 
ready explained 25 occurrences of this word, taking wsij as a proper noun. I 
feel the remaining 6 occurrences also can be explained in that light as follows : 
( 1)T. 60.4: Agni has been installed in the human clans as the chosen priest 
among the mortals. He is usij i. e, a representaive of the 1051], a purifier and 
а Vasu. (2)1.189. 7: O Agni, at the evening time be agreeable to us just as 
you become agreeable to the Usijs when they polished i. e. decorated Angi ( in 
ancient times), (3) 1. 3. 7: О Agni, you are us$ij among the gods very 
intelligent of the singers. The implication is that Agni is representaive of the 
USijs among the gods. Similarly, (4) III. 3. 8: Agni is usij among the signers 
(5) IU. 11. 2 Agni is immortal wsij, implying that Agni 15 151; but he is 
immortal whereas the present USijs are mortal. ( 6) X. 92. 12: the poet Saryáta 
Mánava requests Ahirbudhyna “(о listen, even from a distance, to the praise 
that we Usijs are offering you’. Here the exact relation between Saryata and 
USijs cannot be explained. Perhaps iva is to be added after usijam. 


The fact that uśij was the name of an ancient family or a clan is futher 
corroborated by the presence of its secondary derivative ausija in the RV. It 
has occurred 10 times in the ZZV. All scholars have explained it as a proper 
noun. Only in 3 places Sàyana has somehow explained it as a common noun. 
In IV. 21. б and 7 he explains it as ‘a sacrificer' and in V. 4, 6 as the Sun. 
Kaksivat, the poet of a few hymns in the AV, is Augija (J, 18. 1). The 
merchant Dirghaáravas is AuSija (1. 112. 1). The king Rji$van in the Pipru 
myth is Aufija ( X. 99. 11 ). 


Ѕауапа,8 on the evidence of Anukramani, explains ausija a as matrony- 
mic in the case of Kaksivat. According to him Kaksivat’s father is Dirgha- 
tamas and his mother is a Südra maid servant of the queen of Anga. He takes 
ий] as the name of that Sidra woman. On І, 112.11 Sáyana" says about 
DirghaSravas that u$; is the name of wife of DIrghatamas. Her son, the sage 
Dirghasravas worked as a merchant during the course of a drought. Because 
of this Ausija has been understood as а matronym by later scholars; but it 
can be definitely explained as a patronym. Inthe £V the seers are rarely 
designated by their matronyms alone. Kakslvat is awsija because he is a son 


B. Vedarthadipika on I, 110, V, S, M., p. 712. 
0. Ibid., p. 080. 
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Or a descendant of Usij. The evidence provided by Pargiter!? is very help 
ful in this regard. It is true that he has mostly depended upon the evidence 
of the Puranas. Yet, he has ably corroborated it with the evidence from the 
Vedic literature. Since Rji$van also is called Ausija in RV X. 99.11 Pargiter 
points out that ausija must be taken as a patronym. Rjiévan was a son of 
Bharadvaja Vidathin and had no connection whatsoever with the Südra 
woman. He points out that USij, an ancient member of Angiras family, had 
three sons Ucathya, Brhaspati and Samvarta. Dirghatamas wasa son of 
Ucathya and as such he was ап Айа. Kaksivat, therefore, is naturally an 
Augija. According to Pargiter!! * A man had various patronymics from 
different ancestors and the choice in poetry was often governed by the metre. °° 
He feels that this can explain why Kakslvat is called AuSija and not Dairgha- 
tamasa or Aucathya. Pargiter has further pointed out that the name of the 
Sidra woman was AuSInari according to the Mahabharata IT. 20. While dis- 
cussing the genealogy of Bhüradvajas Rahurkar!? mentions that Bharad- 
vàja Vidathin was a son of Brhaspati and a grandson of Angiras according to 
the Sarvanukramani. Then with the evidence of the Puranas he gives a table 
according to which USij, a descendant of Angiras family, had three sons 
Ucathya, Brhaspati and Samvarta. Brhaspati had two sons Dirghatamas and 
Bharadvàja. Kaksivat was a son of Mimateya and a grandson of Dirgha- 
tamas, while Rji$van was a son of Vidhathin, and a grandson of Bharadvaja. 
Thus both Kaksivat and Rji$van are Au$ijas. According to Pargiter, Au$ija 
is one of the 15 branches of Angiras family in the genealogies given by 
the Puránas. He, therefore, is of the opinion?’ that “ U$ij- (as Sidra mother 
of Kaksivat) – seems to have been invented to explain AuSija through the 
lack of the historical sense. ” 


All this leads to the proof that the Rgvedic seer Kaksivat was a des- 
cendant of the USij family, forming a part of the Pajra-Angiras clan. In RV 
1.116.7 he is called pajriya and Sáyana there says чуп aq atfSza: 1 


It is interesting to note that the word wsij is found in the Avesta also 
in a slightly different form as usikhsh. In his paper оп ‘An Avesta-amulet 
for contracting friendship’ Jivanji Jamshetji Modi has provided very 
interesting information in this regard. He refers to the following portion 


10. Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, F. Е. Pargiter, lst edition, 1922, Reprint 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1002, pp, 160-101. 


11. Jbid,, p 140. 

12, The Seers of the Rgveda, pp 100-101. 

13. Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, р. 101, 

14. Anthropological Papers, Anthropological Society of Bombay, 1011, 
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from the Gathds: “ О Mazda, I ask this. The Daevas who fight according to 
their wishes and through whom the Karapans and the Usikhshs have entrusted 
the cattle to Aeshma Daeva, and through whom the Kavis grew in power, 
have they ever been good rulers? They did not procure for these ( cattle ) 
water or pasture through piety.” 


Here the Karapana, the Usikhshs and the Kavis form a trio of wicked 
persons, According to Modi, it corresponds to a similar trio in the 
Avesta- amulet and a similar one ín Ahur Mazda Khodae prayers. He gives 
the following table — 


Avesta-amulet Kura Tarvani Karapan 


Gathas Kavi Usikhsh Karapan 
Ahur Mazda Khodae prayer Kikan Shastaran Karapan 


Thus Usikhshs of the Gāthā are the same as Tarvanis of the Avesta- 
amulet and Shastaran (Sg. Shastar) of tbe Ahur Mazda prayer. Jivanji 
Modi further points out that according to Zad Sparam!' Usikhshs and 
Karapans were two families that were related to Zoraster, but were opposed 
to his new religion. According to Zad Sparam XV, five Karap brothers and 
their first cousins Usikhshs have descended from the demon Wrath and a 
sister of the king Manuskihar. The three family names in the above trios 
signify moral vices. Kavi means * mentally blind ' i. e. ' unmindful of moral 
truth’. Karapan or Karafan means * mentally deaf? i.e. ‘ unmindful of moral 
instructions’. Usikhsh or Shastar means * oppressive, cruel’. 


Shende!® has already said, “ The Angirasas seem to be the champions 
of Deva-worshippers and hence Zarathushtra turned them into archdemons, 
leading the Daevas ”, The U$ijs or the Usikhshs, forming a branch of the 
same family naturally became the enemies of Zoraster. 


Thus the word wéij, which has been explained as an adjective by 
Sayaga and the earlier Western scholars, is definitely a proper noun. It can be 
so explained in all 31 places where it occurs in the Rgveda, From the referen- 
ces to the U$ijs in the J£ V it can be said that USij was the name of an ancient 
family or a small clan, belonging to the Pajra branch of the Angirasas. They 
are expert priests possessing mystic powers. They are intimately connected 
with the cult of fire. The presence of the secondary derivative from this 
word, viz. ausija, provides strong evidence in this regard, Sayana's explana- 


15. S. B. Е., Volume XLVII, p. 143. 
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tion of the term as a matronymic of Kaksivat, on the basis of the story of 
the Sidra woman u£ij occurring in the Sarvanukramani, is not at all convinc- 
ing. The word isa patronymic. This fact finds support from the evidence 
given by Pargiter in his Ancient Indian Historical Tradition and by V. С. 
Rahurkar in his The Seers of the Rgveda. The presence of an ancient family 
called Ой] in the period of the Agveda is further corroborated by the 
evidence from the Avesta. Usikhshs have been mentioned in the Avesta 
and the Gathas as being inimical to Zarathushtra. 


MODHERA, MODHA-VAMŚA, MODHA-GACCHA AND 
MODHA-CAITYAS 


M. A. DHAKY 


Modhera,—ancient Modheraka (Sanskrit), Modheraga ( Prakrta ), 
Mondher ( medieval Persian), Mudhera and Mohera ( Apabharmía ), 
Modherá, Modherapura and Modhanagara (late Sanskrit), or Modheruai 
(old Gujarati ), -today is a decaying village situated some 18 miles south 
of Patan, or Anahillapataka; the latter city in the pre-medieval and medieval 
times was the capital of the Capotkata chieftains ( c. A. D. 881-942), and, in 
the medieval period, of the imperial Caulukyas (Solankis) of Gujarat (c. 
A. D. 942-1305 ). The Modhera village nestles on a high artificial knoll whose 
lowest babitational strata contain bricks of the Ksatrapa period.! The first 
settlement may, therefore, date back to c. 2nd century А. D., the period 
predictably when cities like Vadnagar ( Vrddhanagara, or Anandapura or 
Anartapura ) were founded in Northern Gujarat. In our own times, Modherü 
is famous for the architectural splendour of its Sun temple of the early 
Solanki period; but its local history and the significant position it held 
in the religio-cultural perspective of Gujarat are somewhat insufficiently 
investigated.? 


The earliest reference to Modherà occurs in the curpi-commentary (с. 
late 7th cent. A, D.) on the Svetambara Jaina agama Sitrakrtanga; there 
the village figures as ‘ Modheraga’ in the Prakrta, and as ‘ Вһарауайргаша ' 
( Helio-ville ) in the Sanskrit part of the commentarial phrase. The vrtti 
commentary in Sanskrit on the selfsame agama by Silàcarya of Nirvrtta- 
kula (c. third quarter of the Sth cent. A.D.)* gives the Sanskrit form 
* Modheraka*.5 Modheraka was the headquarters of a sub-division of the 
Sürasvata-mandala in early Solankl period ; it was then called * Modheraklya- 
ardhastam '? as attested by the copper-plate charter dated S. 1043/ A.D. 
987 of the Caulukya monarch Mülarája I.” In the 12th century the village 
had continued to be known also as * Bhagvadgrama’ ( in deference to its being 
a sacred site of * Bhagvat' i.e. Aditya, or Sun god) as deduced from the 
reference * Bhagavaggama ) in the Desinamamala ( c. third quarter of the 12th 
cent. A.D.) of the illustrious Асӣгуа Hemacandra of Pürnatalla.gaccha.* 
RajaSekhara süri of Raja-gaccha, in his Prabandhakosa (S. 1405/A. D. 1349 ) 
addresses Modhera as “ Modherapura-mahisthina”,® the qualification 
‘ mahasthana ° being symptomatic of the high prestige of the place as a tirtha 
in the medieval period. References purporting to the association of king 
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[ Мар of northern Gujarat ] 


Ama ( Атга) of Gopagiri ( Gwalior: c, latter half of the 8th cent. A, D.) 
with Modherà occur both in the late Solanki and post-Solanki Jaina!? as well 
as Brahmanical literature.!! though with differing attitudes towards him.!? 


The present sanctuary ( prasada) of the Sun along with its conjoined 
closed hall ( gidhamardapa ) and the moulded platform (jagati) on which 
the main complex of structures ‘stands, is a building seemingly of S. 1083/ 
A. D. 102723 and thus of the early years of the Caulukya monarch Bhimadeva 
I (A. D. 1022-1066 ) : Its detached, exceedingly ornate, columnar forehall for 

4. 8,710 
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the theatrical purposes ( rangamandapzc ) is plausibly an addition of the period 
of Caulukya Karnadeva ( А. D. 1066-1095 ), son and successor of Bhimadeva, 
as revealed by its style, the inference being supported also by other circum- 
stantial evidence.4 The ample splendid kunda (tank) in front of the main 
ensemble was already in existence when Mahmid of Gazanà, on his way to 
Somanatha, encamped at Modhera in A. D. 1025 after defeating a 20,000 
strong contingent of Gujarat. А few early sculptures uncovered from the 
surroundings of the temple during recent clearance by the Archaeological 
Survey of India includes two fragments of an exquisitely carved, tall, and 
matchingly broad parikara (Plates XVIII, A. B.) which, to all seeming, 
enframed a Sun image of over life size ; stylisically they belong to the 
beginning of the 10th or even probably to the last quarter of the preceding 
century.!5 А large image-head from the same collection ( Plate XVII, В), 
with elegant ornamental enrichment on its /irita ( crown ) front, is of the type 
generally associated with Sūrya in lower Western India; it is in the same 
general style as, and material of, the parikara fragments and betrays the 
same level and kind of excellence of carving; parenthetically, this head may 
attest to the existence in that area of an earlier Sun foundation, perhaps on 
the same site as the present edifice of A. D. 1027-1030, since a building, 
indeed of consequence, did exist when Mahmüd encamped in Modhea.!* 


The ** Dharmaranya-khanda " of the Skandapurana ( c. 13th and 14th 
centuries А. D.) casts some light on the sacred surroundings in which 
Modherà is situated. The area was called * Dharmaranya of Moheraka *. 
The Purana also knew the Sun temple and locates it to the west of the village 
(which is how it is actually found) and the name of the enshrined deity 
mentioned is * Bakularka’ (i.e. Bakuladitya).!7 It likewise refers to the 
kunda with the appellations * Tapta-kunda' and * Ravi-kunda °18 Among 
other shrines in the environs of Modherà, the purdna indirectly refers to the 
one of Visnu, his handsome and highly finished ancient image (c. mid-late 
9th cent. A. D.) was very probably the one represented by the fragment 
here illustrated as Plate XVII, C.!? The puràna, in addition, sings the glory 
of several images and shrines of different goddesses ( where Sri as Matangi is 
the foremost ) and some Saivite temples like DharmeSvera, Ganapati, etc. in 
and around the Modhera locale, 


The Sun temple probably was the most ancient among the sacred 
places іп the environs of ancient Modhera. However, its more ancient 
building, as hinted in the foregoing, must be earlier than the present main 
structure which had begun to be built in A. D. 1027 after the departure of 
Mahmüd's armies ; that must have been the one whose cult image was defiled 
by Mahrmüd. In age, and possibly in sculptural style, the earlier building 
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might have been either contemporaneous with the sculptured fragments 
shown here in Plates XVII, B.C. XVIII, A. B., or, plausibly, still older, 
The Persian poet Farrukhi who accompanied Mahmüd on his Somanütha 
expedition, thus writes about this temple? : “(The next place) like 
Mondher, a place where there was a ид (tank), such one (looking) at 
which the two eyes of thought were indeed dazzled. Such a tank that how- 
ever I might contemplate, 1 cannot adequately express its qualities. It bore 
signs of excellence of the wise people ; it gave indication of abundant riches. 
It was a wide and expansive tank with hundred-thousand acts ( of workman- 
ship ? steps 7); around it are a thousand small temples?! In front (of it) 
is a big temple and in the midst of (i. e. inside ) it is an image with the 
beauty of moon, but with the stature of cypress-tree.**98 


From this early account, the following facts clearly emerge. First, 
the tank had already come into existence when Mahmid briefly stopped in 
Modherà in early A. D. 1025. (Stylistically, however, it cannot be earlier 
than the first quarter of the 11th cent. A.D. Seemingly it was finished a 
few months, or at most a few years, before A. D. 1025.) Second, the image 
in the sanctum sanctorum was impressively large (having the “stature of 
cypress-tree ' ) and a handsome one (possessing ''the beauty of тооп”). 
These remarks assuredly were applied to the image that carried the superb 
head shown in Plate XVII, B. (In date it clearly seems about a century and 
a half older than the kunda and the images inside, as well as Farrukhi’s 
record. ) Third, there was a big temple immediately behind the kunda, 


The fact that this head is earlier in date than the existing main temple 
of c. А. D. 1027-1030 is proven by its style, which is Maha-Girjara, 
differing as it does from the Maru-Gürjara of the large images of the Sun on 
the walls, all niched on the jangha& portion of the pratiratha-bays of the 
mülaprasada, shrine proper: (heads, Plates XVII, B, XIX, A, B.). It also 
clearly antedates the Sun images on the Sun temple at Tusa in Rajasthan 
(Mahà-Gürjara style, Medapata school, c. mid-10th cent. A, D.; heads, 
Plates XIX, C. D. ).? The Modhera head of the Sun under discussion 
(together with the Visnu-head) is also Maha-Güajara in style, but earlier 
and indeed much superior in quality; it suggests affinities with the sculptural 
products ranged between Bhinnamila (Bhillamala) in Gürjaradea proper 
and Citor or Citaud ( Citraküta) in Medapata ( Mevad ), and still farther 
east, up to the Uparamala area. 


About the date of the building that was desecrated by Mahmüd,—its 
cult image ( Plate XVII, B) clearly showing signs of deliberate wreckage,—it 
can either be the same as that of the image and its parikara fragments in 
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question, namely c. late ninth century, or, it may be still earlier in agè, 
possibly built during the late 6th or early 7th century A. D., this surmise 
being provoked by the notice in the Sutrakrianga-curni (c. late 7th cent. 
A. D. ) which refers, as earlier cited, to Bhagavadgrama, and, by implication 
to a temple of Bhagavat ог Sürya, existing in that period in the environs of 
the town. If, what Farrukh] saw, were an ornate building (he does not 
specifically state though ), its ornamentation could have been in the same 
style as the Sun head (and its large parikara-fragments ), and hence of the 
late ninth century : in which case the building must be considered a replace- 
ment of the earlier one of the Maitraka period, refurbished as it might have 
been sometime late in the period of Cüpotkata Vanaraja if not of his 
jmmediate successor. Alternatively, the older building of the Maitraka 
period may have been in continual use till A. D. 1025 and only the original 
(ancient) cult image may have been replaced. There is, however, no direct 
or indirect clue on this point at present. 


A solid evidence supporting the inference drawn from the crni for a 
very early Sun edifice is provided by a large whitish stone head found around 
the temple site; this apparently had belonged to a Sun image ( Plate XVII, 
A). The head wears an earlier kind of karanda ( crown), with neat small 
curls of hair emerging from beneath the rim as in pre-medieval ( Maitraka, 
late Gupta and post-Gupta ) images of the Sun. The slightly squarish but 
serene face of this image is suffused with transcedence characteristic of the 
images of the 6th and 7th century. In style, formal configuration, modal 
perception, and aesthetic sensitivity it radically differs from the later Sun head 
(Plate XVII, B)as well as its confrère, the Visnu-head ( Plate XVII, С), 
both of which revel in regal splendour and delicate virtuosity. This archaic 
seeming head ( Plate XVII, A ) on the other hand is in style and strength of 
feeling akin to the few sculptures known from Saurastra of the Maitraka 
period, from Gop, Dhànk, Akhodar, and Prabhasa.? Its ethnic mould as 
well as physiognomic features, and, above all, its expressiveness seem retro- 
spective, harking back as the image-head does to those few sculptures from 
Gujarat that are attributed to the late Ksatrapa period ( с. 4th cent. А. D, ).25 
This head, of course, is not the product of the Ksatrapa times; it is rather 
derived from the stylistic continuum of that ancient age. The temple to 
which this image-head pertained probably was founded in late 6th or early 
7th century. It is likely that this building, as is the case of all other Maitraka 
structures excepting the temple at Gop, may have been plain and severe 
even when it supposedly was large, perhaps sandhara ( with ambulatory ) on 
plan, somewhat like the temple of Bile$vara, or like the KhimeSvara temple 
No. 1, both in Saurastra, of the early Maitraka times ( c. A. D. 600-625 ).37 
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What prompted to replace this early image in c. late 9th century in 
the Capotkata times is hard to find out; whether some Muslim invasion 
from Sindh, unreported, was responsible, or whether the less ornate charac- 
ter (along with worn out look ) of the image was considered outmoded or 
impropitious in the 9tb century and hence deemed fit to be replaced, or the 
take over by and the religious zeal of, the newly founded Capotkata dynasty 
at Anahillapataka inspired it ( or all these factors worked in conjunction with 
each other), we cannot now know. The head, seemingly of calcareous stone, 
betrays signs of wear due to the daily lustral ceremony conducted for about 
three centuries, the nose seems to have been deliberately smashed in remoter 
past, possibly in times before Gazan&'s invasion, Alternetively, we may 
assume that the two Sun heads represent two altogether separate shrines 
located at different spots in Modherii, as a consequence allowing no room to 
surmise one structure succeeding the other at the same spot. But the 
“ Dharmaranya-khanda "' speaks of only one Sun temple in the environs of 
Modherà. Hence both the older images possibly had belonged to опе and 
the same temple site, the second succeeding the first. 


Modhera also was a Jaina sacred place of some consequence. It 
possessed an ancient temple of Jina Mahavira which had attained considera- 
ble fame in the medieval period. Jinaprabha süri of Kharatara gaccha, in 
his well-known work on the Jaina tirthas, namely the Kalpapradipa ( early 
14th cent. A. D. ),28 refers to the Jina Vira of Modherd,?° including as he 
also does this village among the principal sacred sites of that Jina. But 
much before him, Siddhasena süri alias Sádhárananka of the Ya$obhadra 
süri-gaccha in the Bappabhatti süri (spiritual ) lineage, in his Sakala-tirtha- 
stotra ( probably before A. D. 1067 ) includes Modhera among the well-known 
Jaina tirthas of his time. As recorded in the Cailya-paripati-stavana of 
Sangama süri (c. late 11th or early 12th cent. А. D. ),? the image of Jina 
Mahavira of Modhera was seven cubits ( hastas ) high and is said ( was then 
believed ) to have been set up by BrahmaSanti Yaksa,?? The Prabandhakoéa, 
too, notes the legend of the image of Jina Vira set up by Brahmaáanti.** The 
association of Brahmaśānti with Modhera is noticed in the concluding 
benedictory verse of the .Abii-rasa ( Apabhramáa ) of Pralhádana-putra (S, 
1290 / A. D. 1234).5 According to the Prabhavaka-carita of Prabhácandra- 
carya of Ràja-gaccha (S. 1334 / A. D. 1278 ), Siddbasena süri, the preceptor 
of the illustrious Bapabhatti suri,?? had visited Modhera for paying obeisance 
to Jina Vira ( where he met the latter who then was a very young boy ),?? the 
period of the visit presumably was some year early in the second quarter of 
the eighth century. It is likely that the original shrine of Jina Mahavira 
may have been founded some time late in the 6th ог 7th century when tbe 
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first building of the Sun temple was constructed, or perhaps some time 
soon after it. 


This ancient Jaina temple has disappeared.9? Its tirthavatara ( shrine- 
incarnate) existed on Mt. Satrunjaya in the time of Minister Vastupala in 
early 13th century ;® possibly the Satrufijaya temple was the same shrine of 
Jina Vira that is said to have been consecrated by Padalipta süri II ( c. 7th 
cent. A. D.), and afterwards known as Mahavira of Modherapura.i? In 
any case, this fact provides a measure of the esteem in which Jina Mahávira 
of Modhera was held in the medieval times in Western India, Perhaps 
the last memorable notice of Jina Vira is encountered in the Prabodha- 
caityavandana of Jinaprabodha süri of Kharatara-gaccha (S. 1331-1341] 
A. D. 1275-1286 ). The süri sings there the glory of “ Vira, the decorator 
of Mohera ( Modhera ),” after Jina Rsabha of Satrunjaya and Neminátha of 
Ujjayanta-giri, and before Jina Munisuvrata of Bhrgukaccha and Jina Pár$va 
of Mathura.“ 


Modha-vam$a 


Modherà was the fountainhead of two prominent communities, one 
brahmin and the other vaisya or vanika (bania ), both known as Modha, 
taking the denomination after the town's name. About Modha brahmins, 
the * Dharmaranya-khanda” devotes a few chapters, and obviously the 
whole of that portion in the Skanda is an interpolation or a later accretion 
emanating from the pen of some Modha brahmin( s) for extolling the glory 
of Modherà as a brahmanical tirtha as well as of the Modha brahmins, and 
to some extent, also of the Modha vanikas. Many Modha vanikas followed 
Jainism, of course to the dislike of the purága writer. References pertain- 
ing to the Modha community are available in fair abundance from the 
epigraphical as well as literary sources. 


The earliest allusion from literature to the Modha-vaméa is in the 
colophon of the Prakrit Bhuyanasundari-kaha@ (Skt. Bhuvanasundari-katha ) 
of Vijayasimha süri of Nagendra kula, datable to $. S. 975/А. D. 1054,4 It 
refers to Datlya setthi (in current Gujarati rendering Dàhyà Seth), Pasil 
( Pārśvila ), and Соаїсса (Gopalaja ? Gopülika?), all Modha vaņikas and 
Jaina by persuasion. The next two are the colophonic notices, one being at 
the end of the Manorama-kaha ( Мапоғата-Каіћа ) of Уагдһатапа süri 
(c. А. D. 1100) which refers to the chief tradesman Kapardi of Dhandhuka 
as “a moon of the Modha-caste sky ( Modha kul=a@mbara-sasi ) '*5 and 
the other of Srávaka Sadeva (Sahadeva) of Modha-vaméa recorded at the 
end of the Nandidurga-pada-vrlli of Sri-Candra süri, dated S. 1226/A.D. 
1170.4 One more allusion concerning the Jaina tradesman of the Modha- 
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Жай occurs in the end-note of the manuscript dated S. 1346/A. D. 1290 of 
the Sthananga-tika of Abhayadeva süri.! 


The earliest, and perhaps the only one so far known, inscriptional 
notice of Modha brahmin is dated S. 1120/A. D. 1064, occurring as it does 
in the copper-plate charter of Caulukya Bhimadeva 1.48 Another reference 
to a Modha ( who may be а vaiáya but brahmanist) occurs in the charter 
of Caulukya Bhimadeva II dated S. 1256/A. D. 1199.19 


А few among the countless Jaina inscriptions ranging in date from 
the lith to the 16th century are due to the pious acts by the Jaina 
Modhas, mainly purporting to the setting up of Jina images in stone and 
metal. The earliest available is on a brass Jina-image from Ghogha in 
Saurüstra, dated to S. 1132/A. D. 1076.5 An inscription dated S. 1273/ 
A.D. 1217 from Wadhawan refers to the donors as belonging to Modha- 
vaina. One other brass image from Ghoghi set up by a Modha-vaisya is 
dated S. 1296/A. D. 1240.52 The Lina-vasahi inscription from Dilwara 
(Delvadà, Mt. Abi) dated S. 1297/A. D. 1241 refers to the parents of 
Suhadádevi, the second wife of the Pragvata Jaina Minister Tejapala, as of 
the Modha caste and resident of Pattana ( Anahilla-pátaka). А comme- 
morative image of one А&Ка of the Modha community had been set up 
in the Vanarajavihara of Agahilla-pattana in S. 1301/A. D. 1245.54 Two 
late Solanki image inscriptions, dated S. 1331/A. D. 1275,55 and S. 1349/ 
A.D. 1293,56 have as their donors the members of the Modha community. 
In Cambay (Khambhat), a Modha family refurnished the temple of Jina 
Par$van&tha in V. S. 1352/A. D. 1296 in the time of the Vaghelà monarch 
Sarangadeva.5" The post-Vàghelà Jaina Modha inscriptions are three from 
Gogh& dated to S. 1359/A. D. 1303, S. 1388/A. D. 1332, and S. 1400/ 
A. D. 1344.58 Among the few other inscribed late Jaina Modha images are 
two, of S. 1392/A. D. 1336,59 and S. 139+ (і. e. any year between А. D. 1334 
and 1343).9 Still later Jaina inscriptions reporting this community are 
dated S. 1414/A. D. 1358, S. 1420/A. D. 1364,8 S. 1429/A. D. 1373,93 
S. 1581/ A. D. 1525,64 and S. 1627/А. D. 1571,95 the last one is perhaps the 
latest, and from Rajasthan. 


The illustrious Ácarya Hemacandra of Pürnatalla-gaccha ( А. D. 1095- 
1175), and YaSahpala,—the author of the Sanskrit play the Moharaja- 
parajaya and who also was the minister of the Caulukyan tyrant Ajayapäla 
(^A. D. 1176-1178 ), were Modha vaiáya by caste. The Jaina poet-friar 
Balacandra of Ràja-gaccha, a contemporary of Minister Vastupala, was 
Modha brahmin by caste. In the heydays of the Solankis several more 
Jaina Modha élite of eminence must have been, and the Jaina Modha com- 
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munity, as gleaned even from the limited surviving evidence we have, was 
indeed in a flourishing condition. After the destruction of the most Jaina 
shrines in Gujarat during the Muslim invasions and occupation period,— 
among them were the temples and strongholds of the Jaina Modhas also,— 
what is today left is rather a meagre fraction of the total evidence. Several 
Jaina vanika communities including Madha, some perhaps en masse, 
embraccd Vaisnavism under the influence of Srimad Vallabhacarya (c. end 
of the 15th cent. A. D.). Excepting a few Modha Jaina families who had 
emigrated to Central India. almost all Modhas today in Gujarat are 
Vaisnava. From them came the greatest Indian of our times, Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


Modha-caityas 


The temple of Jina Mahavira at Modhera apparently was the premier 
and hence the earliest foundation of the Jaina Modha community. One other, 
indeed an ancient shrine of celebrity, was that of Jina Arista-Nemi at Patala 
or Püdala ( Pátadl) near Saükhesvara (not too far from Modherà ), which, 
judging from a statement in the Prabhavaka-carita, was in mid 8th century 
under the management of Siddhasena süri of Modha-gaccha.”! The Astottart- 
tirthainala-stavana of Mahendra süri of Aficala-gaccha ( between A. D. 1231 
and А. D. 1251)? credits the founding of this temple of Jivitasvami Nemi- 
nathato the ‘Lord of Kanauja’, implying perhaps Áma( or rather his 
predecessor Үабоуагтаӣ?? ?), In S. 1367/A. D. 1311, after visiting Ратбуа- 
natha of Sankhe§vara, Jinacandra sari II of Kharatara-gaccha came with the 
pilgrim-congregation to Pátalà and paid obeisance to the “ very ancient ¢irtha 
of Neminátha*: (Tatah Patalá-grame Sri-Neminathatirtham cirakalinam 
namaskrtya--. etc. ).'* According to the Samararasu (Gurjara-bhasa) of 
Ambadeva ( Amradeva ) süri of Nirvrtti-gaccha ( S. 1371/A. D. 1315 ),?5 after 
the renovation and reconsecration ceremonies of the great temple of Adi- 
natha in A. D. 1315 Samarasimha, on his way back to Anahilla-pataka 
(along with the large pilgrim-congregation ) visited the ¢irthas of Mandali, 
Jivitasvimi Neminatha of Pàtalá, and Sankheávara." This fact is also 
recorded in the Nabhinandana Jina-oddhara-prabandha of Kakka süri of 
UkeSa-gaccha (S. 1393/A. D. 1337).7 Jinaprabha süri includes Neminatha 
of Patalanagara in his 84 sites of the highest sanctity, an evidence of the 
very high emience of this ¢irtha and its Nemi's temple in the medieval period. 
It is clear from these references that, despite devastations by Muslims in the 
whole of Gujarat between А. D. 1298 and 1313, the temple of Patalá had 
either escaped destruction or already was reconsecrated when Sadhu Samara- 
simha ( with his father DeSala ), and a few years before him the followers of 
Kharatara-gaccha went to that place. One other notice concerning this 
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Patala shrine by a Kharatara.gaccha pilgrim-friar is by Upadhyaya Vinaya- 
prabha (c. А. D. 1375).? And one of the last notices is inside the Caitga- 
paripatt of Jinatilaka süri of Ratnakara-gaccha (c. late 15th cent A. D. ), 
referring as it does to Nemi at Pátala.9? (It also alludes to Mahavira of 
Modhera), It is likely that the shrine of Neminatha at Patala was not too 
far behind in antiquity from that of the Mahavira of Modheraka. 


A third shrine of some consequence founded by the Jaina Modhas was 
at Dhandhukakka (modern Dhandhukà). In the medieval period it was 
known as ' Modha-caitya '*! and * Modha-vasahika ’;® it was in existence in 
с. А.Р”. 1094 when Devacandra süri of Pürnatalla-gaccha met his future 
celebrated disciple, namely the great Hemacandra, who then was a very young 
boy as mentioned in the Prabandha-cintamant of Асагуа Merutunga of 
Nügendra-gaccha (S. 1361/A. D. 1305). An earlier notice to this very 
shrine as * Modha-caitya-grha' is encountered in the colophon of the 
commentary by Amradeva süri (S. 1190/A. D. 1134) on the Akhya- 
naka-mani-kosa of Nemicandra süri of Brhad-gaccha (c. llth-l2th cent. 
A.D.)* Minister Тејараја had added to this temple a handsome тайфа- 
mandapa adorned with the figures of paricalikas (nayikas, or heavenly 
damsels ) as stated in the Vastupala-caritra®® (S. 1497/A. D. 1441) of Jina- 
harsa gani of Tapagaccha.59 


А Modha-caitya, or Modhera-vasahika, also existed in Anahillapura 
as inferred from a reference in the Prabhavaka-carita** as well as in the 
Prabandhakoáa, 1o the setting of an image ( perhaps painting) of Jina in 
that vasat? by Bappabhattl süri ( c. 7th.8th cent. А. D. ).8° 


One other Modha-vasati existed, it was in Mandali ( modern Mandala ) 
in the time of Minister Vastupala; for, according to the Vastupala-caritra, 
he (or his brother ) had set up the mu/anayaka ( cult-image ) in that temple.?? 
None of these Modha Jaina shrines today survives?! With their disappear. 
ance, large quantities of records, some of them probably were of considerable 
significance to the history of the Modha community and the S$vetümbara 
Jainism in general, have vanished. 


Modha-gaccha 


Inscriptions on two Jaina metal images of c. late tenth century А. D. 
allude to Modha-gaccha,™ attesting as they do to the existence of this gaccha 
before that period. Among literary works only the Prabhavaka-carita refers 
to it. There is likewise no information on the monks, nor are known the 
hagiological lists of the pontiffs, of this gaccha. The gaccha very probably 
was of the caityavast order whose abbots lived in the monasteries attached to 
the temples under their control, With the destruction of these abbeya were 
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destroyed all detailed records of major pertinence to this gaccha. One 
solitary notice, referring to the Modha-guru Hariprabha süri, is recorded In 
the manuscript of the S/hanaaga-tika of Abhayadeva süri, dated S. 1325/ 
A. D. 1269.4 "The gaccha is long since extinct, virtually, or definitely, from 
the date when the Jaina Modhas of Gujarat embraced Vaisnavism, 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. Late Shri P. P. Pandya and I encountered this evidence when we surveyed the 
antiquities of Modbera in 1967, 

2, Гіесен of significanb information based on original sources, however, are scattered 
through various publications in Gujarati. ( See here “ Other References " appended 
in sequel ), 

3, Jaba риме: “ Kenai ko si tumarh? Modberag=ito 
ato-bhavün?" So bharati : “ Nābain Modherog-ito, 

Bha( ga )vadgriimad=jyito ” || 

(1 have taken this citation from Muni Jambuvijaya, Suyagaddnga-suttarm, Jaina 
Agame-Granthamili : No, 2(2), Bombay 1978, ''prastávanü " [ Gujarati ], p. 35, 
infra 3). 

4  Silicirya's other two works, namely the Acáranga-sütrafikà is dated to 5. 8, 784 or 
798 / А. D. 883 or 877, and the Caüpanna-mahápuruacarigu to B. 926 / А, D, 809. 

B. The commentator cites '* Modheraka '' as an instance of ahdra class of town. ( Of. 
Bhogilal J. Sandesara, Jasna-Agama-Sahitya-man Qujarat [Gujarati], Sarhóodhana 
Granthamila, No. 8, Gujarat Vidyasabba, Ahmedabad 1952, р. 83). 

The ardhdsfam status for a town might be like a (10ка headquarters of our times. 

7. Of. а. Bühler, “ Eleven Landgrante of the Calukyas of Anhilvid ", Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. VI, pp. 181—193. 

8. Of. Hurivellabh Bhayani, “© Bhagvadgrima Modhera ” (Gujarati) in ' Sabde-parigilans ' 
insido Grantha, Bombay, January 1965. 


9. ЕА. Jina Vijaya, Singhi Jaina Series No. 6, S'intinikotan 1935, “ Bappabhatti-süri- 
prabandha”, р, 26. 


10. The Prabhavaka-carita ond the Prabandha-kofa are the moin Jaina sources- The 
chapter on Bappabbatti eüri in the Kahàávali of Bhadregvara süri (now lost) (unpubli- 
shed : с. 11th-12th cent, A. D.) was probably one of the original sources for both Ње 
works, One other source was possibly the Jappabla£ti-siri-carita (unpublished), ite 
ma, dates B. 1291 / А. D. 1236, 


п, The Skandapurüna III, “ Brühma-kbando II ” (“ Dharmüranya-khando "), Venkata- 
shwar Press, Bombay, B. 1986 / A. D. 1910. 

12. The Jaina writers praiso Ama as the supportor of Jainism; tho '* Dharmfiranya-kbanda " 
condemns him as the one who snatched away the villages from the Modha brahmins, 
granted ав they are enid originally to be by Lord Riimacandra himself ! 


13. А short Inbel (masonic) inscription on aa upturned stone in the west wall of the seoret 
chamber underneath the sanctum gives this date :(cf, Jos. Burgess, Antiquities of 


14, 


21. 
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Northern Gujarat, ASI (NIS), WI, Vol IX, roprint, Varanasi 1975, p. 81. (Also 
зев my “* Мофһега-пі Sürya-mandira-no Nirmiina-kala” (Gujarati), Pathika, Vol, 9/10, 
Aug. 1970; and Vol. 9/11, Верь. 1970). 

Cf. M. A. Dhaky, “ The Date of the Danoing Hall of the Sun Temple, Modbero, " 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, Vol. 38 / 1963 ( NS), pp. 211-222, Figs. 1-10. 


Of. Harilal Gaudani ond Madhusudan Dheky, '' Gujarüt-ni ketalika navi $odhüyell 
Maitraka, Anu-Maitrake, Mahü-Gurjara ane Adya-Solaüki-külin pratimüo " (Gujarati), 
Svddhyaya, Vol, 10, No. 2, pp. 204-200, Figa. 8 & 9. 

The building definitely existed before the kunda; for details cf. here footnote no. 22, 


The Skanda-purdna, 13. 80-86; Venkateshwar Press, Bombay V. B. 1966 / A. D. 1910, 
р. 126. 


Ibid. , 13.50-58, pp. 127-128, 
Recently the State Department of Archaeology, Government of Gujarat, bas acquired 


two more pieces of this parikara, Ravi Hajarnis of the selfsame Department has dig- 
oussed these in ap article he recently wrote for the Seddhydya, 


The reference to Modher& and its Sun temple and the tank in its fronb oocnrs in в 
quasida figuring in the Diwdn-i-Hakim Гатти Sistáni (ed. Mubammad Dabir Siyagi), 
Teheran H. 8. 1335, pp. 66-73, Iam grateful to Dr. 2. A. Desai for this information. 
Actually, the chapels inside and around the tank wore few, Mostly there were image» 
bearing niches ab landing faces, шару still in position. 

Dr. Desai also provided me the translation of the quasida in question, which I have 
reproduced bere with a very alight modification. Iam further grateful to him for 
this help, Muhammad Nizim in The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghama, 
Cambridge 1931, pp. 216-217, has quoted only two verses, omitting aa he did the parb 
partioulerly in which the Sun image bos been admired by Farru&hi, 

The Tusa images, though earlier than the Sun images of the present Modherà temple, 
are rather crude, 

I base this statemenb on personal observations refreshed by the current study of the 
photographs of theso sculptures in the photo-archive of the American Institute of 
Indian studies, Varanasi, 


Of, M. В. Majumdar (GE), Historical and Cultural Chronology of Gujarat, Baroda 
1960, pl. XX, 


J. M. Nanavati and M. A, Dhaky, * The Maitraka and the Saindhava Temple of 
Gujarat, ” Artibus Asiae, ‘Supplementum XXVI’, Aecons, fig. 3, 


Ibid., Figs. 16 and 26a. 


Еа. Jina Vijaya, Vividha Tirtha Kalpa, Part 1, Binghi Jaina Series No 10, Santis 
niketan 1934, 


Ibid., p. 19; Modherad Уйга, inside ** Mathurfpuri-Kalpa ”, 
Ibid., p. 86, inside '' Caturadsiti-mabatirtha-nfma-sadgraba-kalpa ", 


В. M, Shah, * Sakaln-tirtba-stotra, " Sambodhi (Ahmedabad), Vol, 7, Nos. 1-4 
(Gujarati section), Ve. 30, p. 99. 
I am currently editing thia work for the Sambodht. 


Modherapura-nivàsi Brahm=opapadena S'ptini racitah | 
Bvayameva sapta-hastab Sri Vira-Jine$varo jayati |1 


— Sri-Caítya-paripáti-stavana 13. 
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39, 


43. 
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Modherakapure Brahmeá$anti-sthüpita-Vir-Jina...etd, (Ed. Jina Vijaya” Sioghi 
Jaina Series No. 6, Santiniketana 1935, p. 34.) 
rükhai jakbu ju дорої, khodaï rākhaî Brabmasanti Midherai || — Ābū-rãsa,50 » 
(Cf. Sri Punyavijaya eüri, Vastupāla Prafasti-sangraha, Singhi Jaina Series, No. 46, 
Bombay 1961, p. 108). 
А Modha family from Modhaungara (Modherü) bas а surname ‘Brabmaginti’ from 
c. S. 1330 / A. D. 1264 on, taken after from an ancestor named after Yaksa Brabmadanti 
(presumably of Modhera), (Cf. Püráva, Aficala-gaccha Digdarfana [ Gujarati], Bombay, 
1988, p. 08, para 413). 
Pt, Ambalal Premoband Shab reporte on ancient image of Brabmasinti in Modhera 
currently worshipped there as Hanumina (cf. Jaina Tirtha-Sarva sanigrahs [Gujarati] 
Vol. I, pt. 1, p. 70). 


Kd, Jina Vijaya Muni, Singhi Jaina Series, No. 13, Calcutta 1931, p. 80. 


Modli-ükhya-praudho-gaocha ... ... etc, | 
sse ess S'ri Siddbasena ... еіс. ... munindras tatra visrutah || 
... ..Modhere Sri Mabiivirarh prananturh во nyad üyayau |! 


— Prabhácaka-carita 11. 8-9. 


There exists a modern shrine of Мећһатіга in the heart of tho village; however, it is 
nob clear whether it stands on the site of the original building. 


Ed. Jina Vijaya Muni, Prahandha-cintàmani, Port 1, Singhi Jaina Series, No. 1, 
** Vastupila-Tejapila-prabaudha '', S'antiniketen 1933, p. 100. 


І have discussed the point at some length in my paper “ Nirvünakoliki-no Samaya 
nne Anusangikn Sumasyito ” (Gujarati), currently in press. 


Cf. Н. R. Kapadia, Government Collections of Jfanuscripts, Bhandarkar Oriental 
Researob Institute, Vol XVII, Pc, За, Poona 1940, p. 170. 


Ibid. , gatha : 

Jayuü samiü Віваро Setturji | 

Ujjimta pabu Nomi-jinu | 

jayaü Virum Mobera-mandanu | 
Bharava (11Һ1? ccha-biii) Munisuvvaii | 
Mabura-Pisu duba-dapda-khandanu | 


Tha terms used for them are strongly pejorative, The purdna iu faob, and at опе 
other place, danigrates the entire Modba vaifya community by saying that they were 
orented by Kamadbonu, the colestial cow, and were givon as '© servants ” (anucaras) 
to the Modha brahmins! (Cf. “ Dbarmiranya” as wellas the Padma- рипа for 
supplementary information ). 


Ed. Muni Punyavijuya, Catalogue of Palm-leaf Manuscripts in the Sántinátha Jain 
Bhandára, Cambay, Parb 2, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. 140, Baroda 1066, p. 364, 
Com. Muniraj Sri Punyavijayaji, Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts, 
Pt, 11, Lolbliai Dalpatbhoi Series No. 5, Ahmedabad 1966, p. 362, 

Ed. Muni Shri Panyavijayaji, New Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts, 
Jesalmer Collection, L. D. Instutute Series No. 36, Abmedabad 1072, p. 25. 

Ed. C. D, Dalal, A Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Jain Bhandara at 
Pattan, Vol. I, Gaekwad's Oriental Series No, LXXVI, Baroda 1037, р. 201. 

K. N. Dikshit, Tho Palanpur plates of Cilukya Bhimadeva (V. S, 1120)", Epigra- 
phu Indica, Vol. XXI, pp. 171-173. 


49, 


50. 


51. 


68. 
68. 


70. 


71. 


72.: 
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H. H. Dhruva,“ A Copparplate Grant of King Bhimadeva II, Dated V. S, 1256”, 
Indian Antiquary, Vol, XI, pp. 71-73. 


Of. Madhusudan Dhaky aud Horishankar Prabhnshankar Shastri, * Ghoghi-no Jaina 
Pratimüà Nidhi " (Gujarati), б Forbes Gujaratt Sabha Traimasika, Bombay, Jau- 
March 1966, p.21. 


Of. late Vijayadharmasiri, Prácina ickha Saregraha, Pb. 1, YoSovijaya Jaion Grantha- 
mili, ВЬвурараг 1929, p. 9, 


Dhuky & Shastri, “ Ghogbà-no.-«: ", p. 21. 
Cf. Muni Jayantvijayaji, Abu pt. 2, Vijayadharmaeüri Jaion Granthemslà, Ujjain, 
V. 8.1994 / A. D, 1938, Ins. No. 202, p. 113. 


Id. Jinavijaya, Prdcina Jaina Lekha Sarigraha (Pb. 2), Bhavnagar 1921, Ine, No. 619, 
p. 321. 


Tbid., Ins. No. 483, p. 309. 
Ibid, , Ins, No, 484, p 310. 


Itid. , lus. No. 449, p.180. Also Cf, Narmodasbankar Trambakram Bhatt, Khame 
bhat-no Pracine Jaina Itihása (Gujarati), Khambhat V. 5, 1996 / A. D. 1940, p. 200. 


Dhaky & Shastri, Ghoghá-no. ..., p. 21, 

Vijayadharma süri, Prácina..., p. 17. The image is from Limbndi (Saurastra ), 
Ibid., p.19. The image hails from Wadhawàn (Saurastra ), 

Jayantavijayaji, Abu, pt. 2, p. 543, 

Jayantavijayajii Arbuddoata-pradaksind-Jaina-Ickha-sandoha (Abu. pb, 5), Yaéovijaya 
Jaina Granthamili, Bhavoagar, V. 5. 2005 / А. D. 1949, p.39, The image is in the 
Jaina temple, Jirávalà ( Rajasthan ), 

Ibid. , p.194. The image is inside the Jaina temple, Nini ( Rajasthan ). 

Cf. Agarohand Nahta & Bhanvarlal Nabta, Bikaner Jaina lekha samgraha, Calcuttas 
V. М, 2482 / A, D. 1955, p. 242, 

Ibid. , p.194. The inscription refers to Vrddha Modha-śākhā, 


These facts have been recorded in several books in Evglish and Gujarati on the 
history of the Cálukyas of Gujarat, based on the prasasti of Yasshpàla ia his play, 
the Afoharája-pavàájaya. (‘This original source was not available to me). 


Ed, C. D. Dalal, Gaekwad's Oriental Series No. 7, Baroda 1917, eulogy of Balacandra 
вйгї at the beginning of the Sanskrit text, pp. 114—110, 


Unfortunately, the literary works of the Modha friars, monks, abbots ара pontiffe are 
completely lost; this ciroumstanoe, then, is very unhelpful in making а correcb esti- 
mate of the Modha great men of the medieval period, 


Khedávála, Pallivala, Soraithiya, Mindaliya, Diéávüla, and a few others. A few 


‘families of the Srimili oaste and muvy of the Prügvátu caste, — two most eminenb 


varfya communities, — also then had embraced Vaispnavism. 


Jaina Modbas are found in such cities and towns as Bhopal, Sajapur, ete. The infor-- 
mation was given to me by Shri Sagarmal Jain, 


Bd, Jinavijaya Muni, Singhi Jaina Series No. 13, Ahmedabad-Caloutta 1931, p. 80. 


From the press-copy of this work being oritically edited by Pb, Babulal Bavohand^ 
Sheth at the L. D. Iustitute of Indology, Ahmedabad, Iam indebted to Pt, Shah 
for the relevant information from this Tirthamata, ' 
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78; 


74. 


76. 
76. 


77. 


78. 
78. 


80. 


81. 


89, 


90. 
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The temple apparently had existed in the earlier half of the eighth century whiob is. 


the period not of Ama but his predecessor Yasovarmi who was ruler of Gopogiri as 
well as Kanyakubja. 


Ed. Aobarya Jinavijaya Muni, Aharataragaccha-Brhadgursivali (later part, 8. 
1393 / А. D. 1337), Sioghl Jaina Series No. 42, Bombay 1950, p. 63. Jinacandra вӣгі'в 
successor Jivakuéala süri visited ** Pidal-ilarbkara Sri-Nemiévara " in B, 1381 / A. D, 
1322 and had composed a psalm іс praise of the Jiva : (Ibid. , p. 78). 


Еа. C. D. Dalal, Prácina-Gurjara- Kdeyasangraha, Baroda 1978. 
Mandali hoeü Padalai namiyaii e 
namiyaü e Nemi ви Jivatasümi | —Samardrdsu, 12.5, (Dalal, p. 37). 


Ed. Pt. Bhagvandas Harakhchand, S'ri Hemagandraoürya Jaina Granthamülá, Abmeda: 
bad V. S. 1045 / A. D. 1029, 5. 243-244. 


Ed. Jine Vijaya, Vividha., p.80. 


Jiva-sviin = iti явга]йапа bata-mala-patalara Pitalàyarn gubayárn, eto. | 26° 
This Caity-paripáti-stavana is being critioally edited by me, 


Of. Muniraja Shri Nyayavijnyji, Jaina J'5hono Itthdsa (Gujarati), Srl Cüritra 
Smiraka Grantbamüli, No. 39, Almedabad 1940, Appendix ?, ''Caitya-parlpüti- 
stavana ", р. 670, Tho gdthd refers to Jina Рагбуа of S'ankhedvara and Nemi of 
Patala : “f Sankbisari Раза Püdolai Nemi | 15 ". 

Cf. Jivavijaya Muni, ^ Sri Hemnoandra-süri-carito " in the Prabhdvaka., p.188. 
('* Anyadà Molha-caity = апі prabhupüm caitya-vandanam |”) 

Cf. Jinavijaya Muni, Prabendha-cintümani, p.83. 

gk Sti Devacandriciryo-su Dhandbukkake 

Sri-Modba-vasahikiyith deva-namaskaranaya priptesu ... etc, 

Ed. Muni Punyavijaya, Catalogue., Baroda 1966, p. 389, 

(“ ... Simandhnra-Jina-birhbarh ramapiye Modba-caitya-grhe M 20") 
S'ri-.Modha-vasatau rabgamapdapam visad = à$mabhib | 

Tejapilo vyadhün = navyam divya-páücalik = anvitam | — Vastupdla-caritra 6. 62, 
Ed. Kirtimuni, Ahmedabad S. 1997 / А. D. 1841, р. 87. 


S'ri-Pattanzantarà Modha-oaity = antar = mlechha-bhangatah | 
Pürvam àsit tam aiksanta [аййпїш tatra dhirmikih И 
— Prabhávaka-carita " Bappabbatti-siri-carita ", 659, p. 107. 
Ekatn Modhera-vasahiküyám = Annhillapure | 
— Prabandhakofa, “ Bappabhattl-süri-prabandha ”, $ 49, p. 41. 
If theso reforences оге reliable, it would imply that an old Jaina temple of the Modhas 
existed in Anabillapiilaka even a century before its occupation by the Cüpotkalas, 
Теге is some aoulptural evidence that an eurly township did exist ab the site of Patan 
in the period beforo its available historical notices; it, for certain, existed in the middle 
of tho eighth covtury, ( Vide my article ** Late Gupta Sculpbures from Patan Anbilwad- 
Reviewed ", Bulletin, Museum & Picture Gallery, Baroda, Vol, XIX, 1980). 
Авт = Ádi-Jinendra-sya Mandalyüra vasatirh vyadbit | 
Modh = Arbad-vasotau mülanüyakara oo nyavlviéat 11 

— Vastupdla-caritra 8, 6%. (р. 134) 
Destruction of the tomples in Jnrger towns and cities in Gujarab, ib may орое more be. 
empbasized, had been too thorough during the fateful Muslim invasion at the end of 
phe 13th century А. D. and the early years of Muslim occupation, 


Modhera, head, Aditya image, 


Saurastra style, c, Oth-7th 


century A, D. 
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Modhern head, Aditya image, 
Maha.Gurjara style, c, late 9th 
century A, D, 
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Modhera, head 
with Candraprabhà 
-nimbns, Visnu 
image, Maha-Gur- 
jara style, 9th 
century A D. 
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Modhera, Parikara fragments of the Aditya image, Maha-Gurjara st yle, 
f c. late 9th century, A. D. 


A XD, Modhera, Surya temple, mila presida, Jangha, head and bust of the Adityas, 


Maru-Gurjaia style, c. A, D. 1027. 
C&D, Tusa ( Rajasthan), Sürya temple, nina-pràsmla, Jangha, bust of the Aditya 
Image, Mah'ii-Gurjara style, c. mid luth ceatury A, D. 
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А, Nasik, Caitya Cave XVI, facade carved with triskelion motif, 


D. Nagik Cave 111, plinth cuvad with Yaksa figures supporting the superstructure, 
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IXX 


XXII 


Visnu tlanked by two PSrvati figures, 
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The firsb inscription is on the back of the ' Jinatraya ' brass image with Jina Par$va- 
nütha In the central position, From the inscription it ia oloar that the Modba-gaccha 
sprang from the Candra-kula, (Cf. Sarabbai Manilal Navab, T'he Jaina Tirthas in 
India and Their Architecture, Ahmedabad 1944, р. 28 & pL 16, Fig. 35.) (The gaccha 
in the insoription has bean rend * Madha'; possibly an ongravor's error.) The second 
inscription is engraved on the * Asta Jina’ brass image, bore too with Jina Püráva ва 
the principal figure. 16 reads : © Ош Sri Candra-kule Modha-gacche Ninpata-$rávaka- 
aya | " (Gf. Umakant P. Shah, Akota Bronzes, Bombay 1959, p.60, pL 68.) 

Modh akhya-praudha-gaoche-Sri-vivodb inüdha-müdhntah | 

Sti Siddbasena iby fisin munindrns tetra viérutah 11 

— Prabhdvaka-carita, © Bappabhatti-süri-carita ”, 11.8 (p. 80) 


Dalal, A Descriptive Catalogue. , Baroda 1937, p.201. 
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NASIK - A YAVANA CENTRE 
M. K. DHAVALIKAR 


Of all the Buddhist rock-cut sanctuaries of Western India, the Nasik 
complex is one of the smallest but at the same time one of the most impor- 
tant from the standpoint of the development of rock-cut architecture not 
only because of the datable epigraphical records in them, but also because 
of many new elements which are introduced for the first time. However, 
their position in the evolution of early Buddhist architecture is not properly 
appreciated possibly because the development of rock-cut caitya-grhas is 
generally traced from Bhaja in the 2nd century B.C. to Karla around 100 A.D. 
and since a vast majority of Nasik caves belong to the 2nd century A.D. they 
are treated rather in a summary fashion. Nevertheless our analysis of the 
various architectural features of the Nasik complex shows that it forms а 
landmark in the development of the rock-cut architecture of Western India, 
and what is more, this is perhaps the only site where some interesting Grecko- 
Roman elements are introduced. The innovations introduced in the layout 
of the cave temples were of crucial importance in shaping the development 
of the Late Hinayána phase of second and third century as also of the Maha- 
уйпа phase of Sth-6th cent. A. D. Much of the art activity at Nasik is evi- 
dently to be attributed to the period of Ksatrapa domination over Maha- 
rashtra in the first quarter of the second century A.D., and it was during this 
period that some new architectural elements, obviously of classical origin, 
were introduced. The present paper analyses these classical features and 
their influence in the Late HInayana rock-cut caves of Western India. 


The existence of Grecko-Romans, that is the yavanas, in Western 
India has been well attested by their inscriptions in Western Indian Buddhist 
cave temples, especially at Karla, Nasik and Junnar.! They were present in this 
part of the country right from the days of ASoka ( 272-32 B. C. ) who is said 
to have deputed a yavana missionary, one Dhammarakhita, to propagate the 
teachings of the ‘Enlightened One’, The excavation of the ancient site at 
Nasik has yielded fragments of атрћогае - wine jars - imported from the 
Roman empire, Although Junnar, about 150 km. south of Nasik, is sometimes 
identified with ancient Minanagara, the capital of the Western Ksatrapas,? 


1. W. W. Tarn, The Greeks tn Bactria and India, Cambridge, 1951, 2nd ed., 
рр. 254-58. | 

3. R.G. Bhandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, ( Bombay, 1920), pp. 33 and 
144-43, : : ч : 
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the Kgatrapa art activity was concentrated mostly at Nasik as the copious 
epigraphical records amply bear out, The activity was undoubtedly extremely 
brisk confined as it was to a very short period of about two decades 
in the beginning of the second century A.D. The occurrence of classical 
motifs here should be credited to the yavanas who must have come here in 
large numbers, especially for trade, in the wake of the Ksatrapa invasion, 
and although there are more yavana donors at Karla, the Grecko-Roman 
elements are mostly to be found at Nasik only which can therefore be des- 
cribed as a yavana centre. 


Of the Grecko-Roman architectural elements, the most conspicuous is 
triskelion motif which is present at Nasik ( Cave 16, facade ) and Junnar ( PI, 
XX, A X as well and nowhere else in the entire range of Western Indian 
cave temples. Triskelion literally means three arms or branches radiating 
from the centre. It is a characteristic Greek motif although in composition 
it is not much different from the /rik mentioned in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 
an object with three thorns or pointed ends which was spread on the battle- 
field to prevent the onslaught of cavalry. It has been found in the ex- 
cavations at Nasik itself and is dated to the Satavahana period.‘ Be that as 
it may, the triskelion is taken to be a variant of svastika and is supposed to 
Бе a solar symbol. It first appears оп the coins of Lycia in Asia Minor 
about 480 B. C., and also on the coins of Alexander the Great. The Greeks 
connect it with the cult of Apollo and perhaps that is why it is taken as a 
Suo symbol. Triskelion silver trappings have been found in the ‘ Royal 
Tomb’ at Craiova, decorating the bridal of local Tharaco-Gretian prince. 
The type is Scythian and is dated to circa 3rd or 4th cent. В.С It is not 
difficult to explain its import into Western India by the Sakas. There is 
every possibility of the motif being carved at both the places by yavana 
artists for there should be little doubt that they were quite active in India 
and were working for the local rulers as is clear from the evidence in a Tamil 

3. The motif occurs in an isolated caftyz cave which is not known to the 
scholarly world. It was discovered, or rather rediscovered, by Dr. Suresh V. Jadhav, & 
research scholar at the Deccan Colloge, Poona, It has been described by him in his 


Rock-cu£ Cave Temples at Junnar-An Integrated study. (unpublished Ph. D, Thesis, 
University of Poona), 1980, pp. 1208, 

4. Itbears some resemblance with the Roman Caltrop which were used in warfare 
to obstruct the progress of horses and elephants, 

6. See Н, D, Sankalia and S. B. Deo, Refort on the Excavations at Nasik and 
Jorwe, 1050-51, Poona, 1956, p. 112. 

Alfred C, Huddon, Evolution in Art as illustrated by life-histories of Designs, 
London, 1895, pp. 213-14. 

6. Т. Wilson, The Swastika, New Delhi, 1973, pp. 109-110, Figs. 217, 224-226, 

А.в. -21 
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poem which describes yavana artisans building the palace of an Indian 
king." 


The other motif which is common at both the places is the sphinx. 
At Nasik it occurs in Cave No. 10 and at Junnar in the Сапеба Leni Caitya 
VI. It should be emphasised that the sphinx is to be seen at only two sites 
whereas the animal capitals of Achemenid origin are found in several caves in 
Western India. Cave 10 at Nasik is known as the Nahapüna Vihára because 
it contains a number of inscriptions of this ruler one of which incidentally 
mentions the 42nd year possibly of the Kaniska era and can therefore be 
dated to 120 A.D. Here on one of the porch pillars on its inner face, there 
are two sphinxes with the body of lion. In the GaneSa Leni Caitya VI it has 
been carved in the hall itself, on the second pillar of the nave on right and 
left as well. It should be noted that the representations of sphinx are also 
to be met with at Pitalkhora in Vibāra XIX ( on the left hand corner), at 
Bhaja in Vihara XIX (on the left hand corner pilaster ).8 The latter are 
females as at Junnar. In the great caitya at Karla too, there are two examples 
of female sphinx; they are depicted on the right and left aisles. 


This would thus show that this particular motif occurs in Western 
Indian cave temples from the very beginning, but did not become quite 
popular as there are only five sites where it occurs. But what is important 
is that it occurs only in Western Indian caves of the Hinayana period and is 
not to be seen elsewhere in the country. Since it occurs at Bhaja and 
Pitalkhora, the earliest caves in Western India, the credit of importing this 
Egyptian motif has to be given to the Greeks who are present in Western 
India right from ASoka’s times. At Pitalkhora, in addition, there is a sculp- 
tured panel showing a yavana couple, probably donors? There were many 
yavana donors at Karla, Nasik and Junnar. The sphinxes at these sites owe 
their existence to the yavana donors and were carved probably by yavana artists, 


There is yet one more motif which, however, occurs at Nasik only 
but is such that it cannot be marked out as classical. It consists of atlants. 
In Nasik Cave 3 - better known as the Gautamiputra Vihāra — on the plinth 
of the edifice, at the front, are carved corpulent yaksz-like figures support- 
ing the projecting ends of beams as if the load of the entire superstructure 
rests on their shoulders (Pl. XX, B). This very much recalls to the mind 


"v. У. Kanakasabhai, Tamils 1800 years Ago, Madras, 1950. 2nd ed. p, 20. 

8, There were two more sphinxes at Bbaja, but are not to be seen now; they can, 
however, be seen only in drawings. See Jadhav, of. cit., pp. 168ff. 

9. М, N. Deshpande, '‘ The Rock.cut Caves of Pitalkhora in the Deccan'', Ancient 
India, No, 15, 1959, p. 85, pl. LX, b. 
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the description in the Ramayana of Ravana’s palace which was said to have 
been supported by demons : 


vahanti yam kundala-sobhitanana 
mahanasa vyomacara пёќасата ( Ramayana, V, 8,7). 


It was С, Sivaramamurti who first brought this to the notice of 
scholars..° The description is so apt that it would appear to be a purely 
Indian motif, but there should be little doubt that it is originally a Greek 
motif. In Greek mythology, atlants are sort of demons who support the 
earth and are quite commonly depicted in Greek art as supporting super- 
structures.!! At Nasik, the motif is much Indianized and hence the figures 
look like the yaksas of Indian tradition, but their earlier representation at 
Pitalkhora ( 2nd cent. B. C.) is more illustrative. There they are carved on 
balusters of the flight of steps leading to the main caitya. They are dwarfs 
and have goblin-like features with curly hair and look more Greek. 


Another purely Greek motif is to be seen at Nasik only. Jn an uns 
finished and much dilapidated cave, numbered 24, is carved on the eastern 
end of the architrave a male riding a female centaur (РІ. ХХІ, A )18 Such 
centaurs are of common occurrence in Greek art, aud the most famous 
illustration is the large continuous panel in the Parthenon at Athens depict- 
ing “the Rape of the Sabines by Centaurs". Many of these panels are now in 
the British Museum, London, where they are known as the Elgin Marbles’. 


In the same cave and on the same architrave, but on the western end 
is carved an owl ( Pl, XXI, B). The occurrence of owlis shocking to the 
Indian mind as it is supposed to be inauspicious, but in the Greek art the 
bird is associated with Athena and some of its finest illustrations are to be 
seen on the coins of Athens dating back to 5 th cent. B.C. Although it was 
hated by Romans who associated it with death and disaster, the ancient 
Greek greatly respected it because it was the bird of Athena, the goddess of 
wisdom, and if one flew over or before Greek soldiers it was a sign of 
victory. This would suggest that some Greek artist must have been respon- 
sible in introducing this motif at Nasik. Incidentally, it must be stated that 
Cave 24 where these two motifs — the centaur and the owl – occur, was the 
gift of a Saka. 


10. Sanskrit Literature and Art — Mirrors of Indian Culture, MASI 73 (Delhi, 1066), 
p.3. He, however, wrongly refers to them as caryatids which are females lo 
Greek mythology. 

11. Oscar Seyfert, A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, ( London, 1851), рр, 83-84; 


12, Ibid. p. 123. 
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The projecting dentils in Caves 17 and 18 have parallels in Greek art. 
"If we compare the entamblature of an Ionic temple with the roof of a 
Gupta shrine, we may be struck by the resemblance between the bands of 
cubes toward the top of each... One could argue that the two arise in- 
dependently or that they ina general way share a common source, for the 
form first appears in Greek architecture in the Ionic order of Asia Minor, 
apparently relating in form to Persian versions such as the tomb of Darius 
of the fifth century B. С. "18 It is, therefore, not unlikely that the dentils as 
well as the human heads which occur at Nasik are of classical origin. They 
later continue to occur in the Gupta temples. 


But these motifs are not the only contribution of the yavanas; they 
Seem to have contributed much more which is not easily distinguishable. 
Among other things the quadrangular, flat roofed сайуа of the Late Hinayana 
period, also appears to be their contribution. An inscriptional record in 
Cave 18 at Nasik is perhaps most significant from this standpoint. It is 
carved on the back wall of the verandah. It records that the cave, which 
was both a legam (residence of monks) and a caitya-grha ( сайуа shrine ) 
was the gift of one Indragnidatta,!* son of Dhammadeva, a yavana who was 
a resident of Dattāmitri. The record further states that it was given to '' the 
monks of all quarters for acquiring merit of his parents for worshipping all 
Buddhas”. The record thus makes it explicit that it was a caitya-cum-vihara 
which is undoubtedly the earliest example of its kind. But the unfinished 
nature of the cave and some of its architectural details would suggest that 
although the donor desired something very specific, the end product was 
quite different. 


Cave 17 at Nasik is situated to the right of Cave 18 which is earlier 
and the only apsidal caitya at the site. A flight of steps on the right leads 
to cave 17 which, being an unfinished excavation, has not received the 
Bttention it merits. It consists of a verandah, a large rectangular hall, four 
cells on the right, two unfinished cells and a long recessed bench on the 


wee ee eee 


13. Joanna С. Williams, ** Dentils and the Question of Wooden Origins for the Gupta 
Temple", Kaladarsana - American Studies in the Art of India, New Delhi, 1981, 
p. 150. 

14. The Yavanas, according Lo some, were wealthy Indian merchants who were Greek 
citizens, See W, W, Tarn, Greets in Bactria and Indic, pp. 311-72. 

15.  Dattamitri has been identified with Demetrias, supposed to be named after 
Demetrius, the Indo.Greek ruler, But there were two Demetrias, one in Arachosia, 
between Seisten and Ghazni, and the other in Sind (Sindhu-Sauvira). According 

* to W. W. Tarn, that referred to in the Nasik record was іп Sind, Ses his Greeks 
in Bactria and India, Cambridge, 2nd edn,, 1051, pp. 118-10 and 142. 
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left. А small flight of steps in between the two pillars of the verandah leads 
to the cave. The verandah (19.4 wide, 1.9m deep 3.07m high) has two 
pillars and two pilasters, which have a stepped or pyramidal base with a 
ghafa over it, an octagonal shaft, a bell capital, and an @malaka in box 
above which is a stepped member crowned by animal capitals. The animals 
are all elephants on which are couples in the Karla tradition. Abovet his, 
on the architrave is the typical vedika rail pattern, but even this too does 
not seem to have been finished because its length is not equal to that of the 
width of the verandah. A rectangular cell has been carved out in the right 
end of the verandah. 


The large hall has а doorway (3 m. high and 1:47 m. wide) with a 
square window on either side ( 1.1 sq. m. ) and there is yet another door on 
the extreme left which may have been carved later. The hall is rectangular 
(12.80 m. deep and 8.20 m. wide ) and has four cells in the right wall of which 
the first and the last are squarish whereas the two central ones are rectangular. 
On the left is a long recessed bench in the middle and a cell each at either 
end, both of which are unfinished. Itis likely that there would have been 
four corresponding cells on this side too, but they could not be excavated 
because there was no room; they would have destroyed the right wall of the 
Caitya Cave 18 on the left. Hence the idea of cells was perhaps given up 
and a long recessed bench was carved out. 


In the back wall is a rectangular chamber ( 4. 40 x 2. 20m ) which may 
have been intended as a shrine. But what is most remarkable is that it has 
a vestibule formed by two pillars and two pilasters. They have no bases, 
but have animal capitals on stepped members and their shafts are squarish. 
This is by far the earliest example of an antarala in the Western Indian rock 
cut cave temples. 


The most important feature of this cave is the inscription in the back 
wall of tbe verandah which records that this cave which was both a lenam 
( residence of monks) and a caitya-grha ( caítya shrine ) and a cistern, was the. 
gift of one Indrügnidatta, son of Dhammadeva, a yavana, a resident of 
Dattámitri ( Demetrias). It was given to the monks of all quarters for 
occupying for the merit of his parents, Thus there is a clear epigraphical 
evidence to show that this cave, which would have combined a сауа and a 
vihara would have been, if completed, the earliest excavation of its kind. 


The cave appears to be an ill-fated excavation inspite of the munificent 
donation of the yavana. Firstly, when the work began, the verandah was 
complete and the epigraphical record was incised, it was perhaps realized 
that the hall would have been too narrow. Hence the width of the verandah 
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was extended eastward. That is why, the entrance doorway is not in alignment 
with the flight of steps. Later it was observed that no cells could be carved 
out in the left wall because of the adjoining Caitya Cave 8. In the mean 
time the work continued inwards and the aniardla pillars and the pilasters 
were carved out. But it is not known why the shrine chamber was not 
completed. It may perhaps be due to the unsettled political conditions then 
prevalent. A good number of yavanas probably came to Western India 
in the wake of the Ksatrapa invasion in the first decade of the second century 
A.D. There is no doubt that some of them were here right from a very 
early period from the days of ASoka, but there was a marked influx in the 
first and the second century A. D., as is evident from their donations, at 
Karla, Nasik and Junnar. A Roman mefchant’s house unearthed at 
Kolbapur also belongs to the same period.!® They also came to be 
represented in the terracottas, a number of which occur at Ter, They 
must have established well in the first quarter of the second century when 
Nahapàna had conquered western Maharashtra, There should be little doubt 
that most of them continued to stay here even after Nahapdna was defeat- 
ed by Gautamiputra Satakarni in 124 A.D. On the basis of stylistic simi- 
larities between cave 17 and 10 at Nasik, the former can be dated to about 
120 A. D. just following the latter which was completed during the period of 
Nahapáüna's supremacy. But soon after the Satavahana established their 
sovereignty, and during this transitional period Cave 17 could not be 
completed. 


It will thus be clear that Cave 17 marks an important stage in the 
development of rock-cut architecture of Western India. Although not fini- 
shed, it was intended as а cattya-cum-wsha@ra as the epigraph explicitly states. 
Stylistically it can be dated to the period of Nahapana and may follow 
closely Cave 10 at Nasik, which is known as the Nahapána Vihara and may 
therefore be placed in the second decade of the first century A. D., but before. 
Cave 3, the Gautamiputra Vihára, There was probably a heavy influx of 
foreigners, Grecko-Romans ( yavanas ) and Sakas as the inscriptional records 
would testify and it is likely that some yavana artists were also working at 
sites like Nasik as the occurrence of classical motifs described earlier would 
suggest. But so far as Cave 17 is concerned, it is likely that the donor Indragni- 
datta, a yavana from Demetirias, would have desired to have a caitya-cum- 
vihara at Nasik, the like of which were perhaps already existing in his native 
country. This would lead us to the problem of the origin of quadrangular, 
flat-roofed caitya-grhas. It may be noted in this connection that of the stupa 


10. Karl Khandalavala, “ Brahmapuri "a Latit Kala, No, 7, 1000, рр, 29-76. 
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shrine types, the quadrangular was the most popular in Gandhàra,!" and 
the earliest occurrence of quadrangular stapa shrine with an ante-cham- 
ber is met with in the Grha-stüpa A 13 of the Kalwan monastery at 
Taxila.* The combination of a stupa shrine within the vihara was persent 
in Gandhàra even in the latter half of the first century A.D. and the credit 
of its introduction has to be given to Indragnidatta, the yavana donor of 
Cave 17. 


Cave 17 thus was an ill-fated excavation which could not be finished 
for reasons unknown to us. It seems to have had an inauspicious begin- 
ning. The dimensions had to be changed in the initial stages when the 
verandah was deepend ; cells in the left wall of the hall could not be 
excavated because of Jack of space, and even the shrine chamber could not be 
completed. A careful examination of the back wall of the vestibule and the 
unfinished shrine chamber suggests that they wanted to have a flight of steps 
for which a squarish rock mass was left. Inside the chamber is the flat 
vertical surface which would lead one to infer that perhaps a panel depict- 
ing stūpa in relief may have been intended and not one їп the round, some- 
thing similar to that in the GautamIputra Vihára (Cave3) at Nasik itself. 
The close stylistic similarities between this Cave (17) and the Nahapana 
Vihara (Cave 10) would show that they are almost contemporary, but Cave 
17 goes a step further, for it combines a caifya and a vih@ra. As it is, Cave 
10 is also of the same class, but the stūpa pane! in the back wall of its hall 
was in all probability carved later as it is inset, and must have 
been done after similar representation in Cave 3 was finished. But 
one feature - the combination of a caitya and a vwihara — which the 
yavana donor of Cave 17 introduced unsuccessfully, was carried out in Cave 
3. Here the stupa projects out of the panel in the centre of the back wall 
and was therefore definitely in the original plan of the cave and not an after- 
thought as in the case of Nahapana Vihara ( Cave 10). 


The foregoing discussion amply brings out into sharp focus the classi- 
cal elements at Nasik. It is highly likely that they might be the handiwork 
of some yavana craftsmen. The minor motifs like the triskelion do not survive 
later but others such as the dentils projecting from the architrave find 
favour with Indian artists and continue to occur later.!? Yet the most 


17. H. Sarkar, Studies ін Early Buddhist Architecture of India, New Delhi, 1990, 
p. 03. 


18. Sir Jobn Marshall, Тахйа, Vol. 1, Delhi 1976, Indian reprint, pp, 329; Vol. 11] 
pl. 72, | 


19, Joanna Williams, Of. cit, 
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important yavana contribution was the introduction of the concept of caitya- 
cum-vihāra which is further developed at Junnar, Kuda and Mahad between 


с. 150-250 A.D.? and its most elaborate examples are to be met with 
in the Mahayana viharas at Ajanta. 


М. K, Dhavalikar, “Evolution of the Buddhist Rock-cut Shrines of Western 
India, '' Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, Vol. 45-46, 1974, pp. 50-61. 

М. K. Dhavalikar, *' The Beginning of the Mahayana Architecture at Ajanta", 
in M, S, Nagaraja Rao (ed,), Madhu, Sri M, N, Deshpande Fel, Vol., Delhi 1980, 
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FRESH LIGHT ON AN INSCRIPTION FROM JUNNAR 


SHOBHANA GOKHALE 


Junnar, which is surrounded by Buddhist rock-cut temples, 80 kms 
to the north of Poona, is situated on the right bank of the river Kukadi, 
(N. Гаї, 19° 12’ and E. Longi. 73° 56’), It lies in a broad flat valley of the 
Sahyadri ranges and about 2000 feet above the sea-level. It is 40 kms to the 
east of Nanaghat, the ancient trade-route, through which Junnar was linked 
with Sopara, Kalyan and Chaul from ancient times. The richness of the 
rock-cut temples, eiharas and inscriptions has proved the importance of 
Junnar. 


The very name Junnar is significant. The etymology of the name is 
variously interpreted, viz. Junnar-Jirpnnanagara - old city, Junnar ~ Yajfiana~ 
gara, the city where many sacrifices were performed. The famous inscription 
of Naganika at Nanaghat records celebrations of many sacrifices. 


Bhagvanlal Indraji and J. Burgess have studied most of the 
inscriptions of Junnar.1 They have read the inscriptions and scholarly 
interpreted them in the pages of the reports of the Archaeological Survey of 
Western India and the Bombay Gazetteer.* But some inscriptions could be 
read differently with entirely new interpretations. An attempt has been made 
here to read one of those inscriptions with a new reading and interpretation, 


The Junnar caves form four main groups: ( 1) Manmoda ( 2) Shivner 
(3) Tulaja ( 4) Ganesha. 

The Manmoda caves are 3 kms to the south-west of the town, These 
caves form three subordinate groups: 

(1) The Bhimashankar caves in the south-east 

(2) The Ambà-Ambikiá caves in the north 

(3) The Bhütalinga caves in the north-west 


The present inscription isin Cave No. 26 (old No. 21), which is an 
unfinished сайуа in the Amba-Ambika group. There are eleven inscriptions 
in the verandah of this cave, recording different grants made to the monastic 
establishment but none of them refers to the excavation of the cave. 


The persent inscription is on the moulding of the entrance of 
the caitya. It consists of four long lines on the rough surface, The letterg 
A, & -22 
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are larger in each lower line. As the surface is rough and full of irregular 
chisel-marks, crossing the letters in the inscription, the reading of the 
inscription has become extremely difficult. 


Junnar Cave /nseription. 


Burgess? has given only the photograph of the eye copy of the inscrip- 
tion, Bhagvanlal Indraji has given his reading of the inscription in the pages 
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of the Bombay Gazetteer. During my ex- 
ploration-work at Junnar, I examined the 
inscription and found that some new 
reading could be suggested with a con- 
vincing interpretation. The letters are 
very shallow and hence it is difficult to 
take estampage. 


Characters : The inscription is 
engraved in Brahmi characters of 2nd 
century A. D. In the marking of medial 
‘i’, ‘u’, ʻe’ and looped ‘na’ and 
unlooped ‘ta’, the palaeography of the 
present record is regular for the period 
to which it belongs, i.e. 2nd century 
A. D. 


Language : The language of the 
inscription is corrupt Prakrit and hence 
no rule of historical linguistics could be 
satisfactorily applied. The inscription is 
full of scribal as well as grammatical 
errors. Instead of saùghar in the last line 
it is written ‘ samaghamaha ’. 


The object of the inscription is to 
register various gifts made by different 
donors to the monastic establishment. 
The inscription is important from various 
points of view: 


(1) The inscription records the 
name of the monastery as Grdhravihüra. 


(2) It refers to the monastic as- 


semblage named Kükaputiyasaügha, 
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(3) The inscription mentions the Sammitiya sect of the Hinayfnas. 
This is the only reference to the Sammitiya sect in the whole of western 
Indian caves. 


(4) The epigraph has recorded the earliest epigraphical reference to 
DamanadeSa. The river Damanü, modern Damanagangi, is mentioned in the 
inscription of Nahapüna.* 


The inscription records the following gifts : 


(1) The first gift was by the dyer named Sárasavanna to the Grdhra- 
vihara four hala land for the sake of a room for drinking water ( panasal@ ). 


(2) The second gift is by the guild of goldsmiths of 16 nivartanas of 
land in the village Danagara which was a coarse land with its boundary of. 
grazing land for cattle. The inscription records the word * khara’ for coarse 
land. The same word occurs in the Gathdsaptagati® ( v. 785). 


(3) The third gift to the Sammitiya sect in the village Panakavanya: 
of half karga land to meet the expenses of sandals. 


(4) The fourth gift is of a village Madahata to the Grdhravihára.: 
The artisans of the cave had a five percent share in the meritorious gift. 


(5) The fifth gift is by a trader from Оатапайеба, of eight nivartanas 
of land which was to the east of monastery to the assemblage of Kākaputiyas 
to meet the expenses of rice and beans, 


Localities : Bhagvanlal Indraji identified Danagara with Dhanagaravadi. . 
Panakavanya is Panasaravadl two miles north of Junnar. He took Kakaputa - 
as а place-name in the vicinity of Junnar whereas it is the name of the savigha. - 
Юатападеќа is the island of Damana to the north of Bombay. 


Remarks: While studying the inscription at Junnar one has to take 
into consideration its geographical as well as cultural background. Junnar 
lies in beautiful natural surroundings, apt for meditative life of monks. Itis- 
not far from ports connected with inland market-towns. Junnar occupied: 
an important place on the ancient trade-route from Ujjayini to Pratisthana. 
Second century reaped the fruit of the discovery of Hippalus of the existence 
of the monsoon which produced a revolution not only in navigational practices 
but also in other branches of culture. Junnar which occupied the ideal 
geographic position was captured not only by transient traders but also by 
monks for the propagation of ‘Dhamma’, The monks hailed from Sáachi 
region and settled at Junnar. The ancient name of Sanchi region was Kaka, 
It occurs in the Allahabad? PraSasti of Samudragupta and in the Sanchj 
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inscription of Candragupta IL The Junnar inscription records the name of 
Sangha as * Kakaputiya Sangha’. It must be the assemblage of the monks 
hailed from the Sanchi region. 


It is well-known that the votive inscription® on the southern gateway 
of the Great Stipa at Sanchi which records the gift of Ananda, the foreman of 
the artists of Sdtakaral, bears testimony to the Sütaváhana occupation in the 
north. This political advent made a remarkable impact on different bran- 
ches of culture. The dynamic creative impulse of Sanchi literally percolated 
through different sources, The Gajalaksmi panel on the facade of the cave 
їп the Bhütalinga group of Јипраг and the Gajalaksmi motif on the lead- 
coin? of Satakarni [I have a close affinity with the main trend of Sanchi. 


The inscription records the name of the monastery as ‘ Grdhravihüra *. 
The name is interesting and it reminds us of the Grdhraküfa mountain near 
Ràjagrha which is often referred to in Pali literature. It-is one of the five 
mountains which surrounded the Rajagrha town. The Buddha spent much 
of his time on the Grdhraküta mountain. 


Sammitiya sect: The inscription records the gifts to the Sammitlya!o 
sect of the Hinayanas. It was one of the most important sects in the time of 
Aéoka. The Pali and Sanskrit traditions place the origin of the Sdmmitiyas 
in the 3rd century B. C. The earliest epigraphical evidence to the existence 
of this school is furnished by the inscription dated the second century А. D. 
attesting to the presence of the Sdmmitiyas in Sarnath. Fa-Hien and Yuan 
Thsang!? also noted the presence of Simmitlya sect. At the time of T'tsing!? 
(A.D. 671-695) Sámmitlya sect was flourishing in Lata and Sindhu. It 
was in practice in Magaha. The Ceylonese Dipavanióa^* and Mahdavamsa's 
refer to Sümmitiya sect of the Hinayana and the prosperous market-town 
Ujjayini. From the above discussion it appears that Junnar was not only 
a halting place of visiting Buddhist monks from north India to SrI-Lankü 
but it was а stronghold of Sammiuya sect with great popular appeal in 
2nd century A. D. 


Bhagvanlal Indraji’s reading : 


1) Gedha Viharana Чапа kaka( pu )teta 
Sarasavano пата vannakaro iya halapanasdya 
bhoga deyadhama Suvanakara Seniya 


2) Сата Danagara khetramha cheta hà? 
Savaja (ta )* bhagam nivatanani be 2 
deyadhama Simitéya game panakavachhare 
halüto karo bhitakasa deyadhama 
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3) Game Madahatalesu chetasu 
Lonikamato bhago Satesu paficasu 
deyadhama simitaya Olanathiya 
übokà nivatapüni be 

4) Deyadhama Vaniyikasa Damanadasa 

5) Gāme kisiravalavayam kheta virathana 
gharasa puva (pā) se піуаќапӣпі atha 

8) 8 kàkaputiya samaya 

6) mhi ....... deyadhama. 


Text 


L:1 Gedha (Gidha) viharana dāaa kükatena 
Sárasavano nüma vanakarasa-ya-hala pünaóa ( la )ya 
bhoga deyadhama suvarnaküra seniya 
L: 2 Саша danagracba kharamu chchetaha savaja 
bhagam nivatanani 16 deyadhama simitayam 
Gime panakavanya Pühenakaratárdhakasa deyadhama. 
L: 3 Gama Madahatabasu chcheta Pralenekamato 
bhāgo satesu pachasu deyadhama samitaya 
Tetdtarthaya Athakamuladivananüni 


t 


: 4 deyadhama Vünayakasa Damanadesa 


rt 


:5 уара 'cha. kisiri valevayam $Saviratbüna 
gharasa Puvase nivatanüni atha 8 
kükaputiya samagha 


L:6 Maha .... deyadhama. 


Junner Inscription - Trauslation 


L 1 The dyer named Sdrasavanna, a resident of Kaka, made a 
meritorious gift of 4 hala land for the sake of a hall for 
drinking water (to the Grdhravihüra monastery ), 

L 1-2 The guild of goldsmiths made a meritorious gift in the village 
named Danagara of coarse land together with the grazing land 
and the king's share of grains. 

L 2&3 A meritorious gift of 16 nivartanas of land the the Süámmitiya 
sect in the village Panakavanya. 

L. 2 A meritorious gift of half a Ката land for the sake of 
sandals, 
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L. 3 (a) In the meritorious gift of a field in the Madahata village 
(to the Grdhravihüra ) the artisans of cave have five percent 
share, 


(b) A meritorious gift of oil for lamps to the Sámmitiya 
sect for the sake of gaining blessings. 


L 4 A trader from Dümanadesa made a meritorious gift of 8 
nivartanas of land to the east of the monastery to the assem- 
blage of Kakaputiyas. 
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TWO PROBLEMATIC SCULPTURES OF THE PRATIHARA PERIOD 
N. P. ЈоѕнІ 


Sculptural art of Central India in between c. 650 to 850 A. D. is no 
less interesting for the aeshetic and iconographic qualities than that of the 
earlier periods. Geographically this portion of India occupies an inter- 
mediate position between the borders of Rajasthan and Gujarat in the west 
and Allahabad region in the east. Art in the hilly tracts of Uttar Pradesh 
and that of some parts in Haryana too shows ample influence of contem- 
porary art of Central India. Many of the Gupta traditions continue to 
linger on in this period, while some new features gradually creep in. The 
modelling is smooth and elegant, the figures are graceful and often have 
powerful expressions. Crowded heavy ornaments and decorative motifs are 
yet to be added. 


The sculptures of this period in general are beautiful to look at, but 
at the same time some of them are noteworthy for their iconographical 
importance as well. In the present paper we intend to discuss two such 
images, which are graceful but call for special attention from the scholars 
for their proper identification. 


(1) Тага (?) and Ardhanarifvara in the Kanauj Museum :! 


The sculpture ( Museum Accession No. 79 / 251) is of buff sand stone 
and 82 cm in height. It has been carved on both sides in bold relief. 


On one side there stands a two handed female divinity with diapha- 
nous 8203 and uffariya rolling on both the shoulders, She has a fine dhammilla 
and beautiful ornaments like mekhal@ and nupuras. She is holding a long 
stemmed lotus bud (utpala ) in her upraised left hand, the right remains 
suspended in varada pose. Below this hand appears a naked male figure 
seated on knees with both hands joined together and placed near the mouth 
and seems to be drinking some liquid substance oozing from the suspended 
right hand of the goddess. On the corresponding side below the lotus stem 
a two-handed female figure is to be seen. She appears to be a caurt-bearer 
with a flywhisk resting on her right shoulder, 


The sculpture is in good state of preservation, but the two-lined 
inscription on the pedestal is totally blurred barring eight letters of the 
second line, which I have not been able to make out, 
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(Тага and Ardhanarisvara {п the Kanauj Museum ) 
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This female deity with vara pose and sanala utpala is very near to the 
Buddhist Тага, but the substance oozing from her right hand and the kneel- 
ing male drinking it needs proper interpretation. 


On the back side of Tara, a four-handed figure of Ardhanarlávara is 
seen standing. He holds vara and (risila with snake in his right hands and 
a mirror and lotus bud in the left.  Siva's half face on the right can be easily 
marked by the jata-mukuta bearing a Dhattura flower, crescent and half 
third eye; while beautiful dhammilla decoration of hair on the left represents 
Parvatl. Нег round mirror is noteworthy. It hasa handle shaped like a 
fine lotus creeper with a small flower attached to it. On Siva's side his 
mount Nandi bull appears in anthropomorphic form with raised right hand 
holding some cloth-like indistinct object. On the corresponding side there 
appears another Siva-gana with his head raised and looking towards the 
Lord. 


The sculpture is interesting both from the aesthetic and iconographic 
viewpoints. If the two-handed female divinity on the obverse is taken to be 


= т, 


Тага, her association with Ardhandarisvara calls for an explanation. 
(2) Visnu in between two Parvatl figures (РІ. XXII): 


While examining the stock of the negatives in the State Museum at 
Lucknow, 1 came across a negative of a beautiful Pratihara sculpture, which 
shows Visnu standing between two figures of Parvati in penance, Exact 
whereabouts of the sculpture are not known, but it is said to be in 
Kanauj area. 


The panel seems to be complete and not broken from any side. It 
is in fine state of preservation. Four-handed Visnu is holding gadā and 
cakra in his upraised hands and śaůkha in normal left. The normal right 
remains suspended in varada pose, and has a lovely small flower embossed 
оп її. Visnu appears with his usua] ornaments. Below his éazkha there is 
a male cauri-bearer, while on the corresponding side there is the c@mara- 
dharini. In front of these two figures the doner and his wife appere seated 
in namaskara-mudra. 


There is a Parvati figure on each side of Visnu of equal height and 
exactly similar to each other. The deity is four-handed holding a laddle 
and Kkusankura? in her upraised right and left hands respectively. In her 
normal left she carries a ghata and the normal right is suspended in varada 
pose. Something passing over the thumb and part of the open palm is not 
distinct, but it does not seem to be an aksa-mala. She has a beautiful 7а4й- 


mukuta, diaphanous sagt and uétariya rolling on shoulders very much 
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similar to the Тага figure described above, but what is noteworthy is the 
long flat yogapatta® worn like a yajsiopavita, thereby suggesting her ascetic 
nature. Near Parvati's feet appear small figures of the lady attendants, and 
her mounts the lion and the deer. The lion is seated with left paw upraised, 
while the deer is busy in licking its hind left leg. Just behind the upraised 
hands of Parvati appear two agni-kundas symbolising her pasicagni-sadhana. 
The two projected platforms serving as rathikas on the upper side of the 
backslab have five $iva-lingas, three on the first and two on the second 
platform, Absence of godhà clearly establishes that the figure is of Parvat! 
In penance and not Gauri. 


These figures of Parvatl are iconographicaly interesting because of 
the following features rarely to be seen elsewhere : 


(1) Yogapatta mentioned above. 
(2) The five Ийдаз in the upper field of the back slab. 


Depiction of the five йдаз is generally met with in Uma-MaheSvara 
figures of post-Gupta periods. Actually this seems to be an innovation of 
the Pratihüra artists, So far known to me no Uma-Mahe§vara figure from 
eastern India with five lizgas on top has been reported. Perhaps the practice 
started with the representation of the four /i2gas - one of them is a mukha- 
linga seen in the Ота. MaheSvara figure from Kama (Rajasthan), now in 
the Bharatpur Museum ( Acc. No. 297/67). The #%даз are four in number 
and tbere is a sort of sequence in their representation. In the first two 
figures lingabhiseka is being performed by the two devotees, in the third, 
flowers are being offered and the fourth figure is an eka-mukha linga which 
seems to suggest that Siva, being pleased with the worship, is manifesting 
himself from the /$2ga. Subsequently in other О та-Маһебуага figures of 
the same period the number of the йаз becomes five (e.g. SML С. 221 of 
the State Museum, Lucknow ) and are seen in a line installed on a platform. 
The practice continues in Central India in the subsequent periods also. 


Appearance of these pajica-lingas with Parvati figures calls for 
special attention. Generally Parvatl in penance is seen holding a Siva- 
linga and Ganapati in her upraised hands,* but in the present sculpture 
both of them are absent and have probably been substituted by the five 
lingaa. 

It is further interesting to note that this trend continued in 
subsequent centuries also. In this connection a figure of Parvati in the 
-Allahabad Museum needs special mention ( Acc. No. AM 942).5 In this 
case along with the pazca-lingas on the back slab appear Siva and 
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Ganapati also in the corners. Near the feet of the deity the lion to the 
right and the deer to the left are to be seen. Of course according to the 
subsequent trends other figures like several sages offering oblations 
(ahutis) in the four agni-kundas also appear on the back slab. 


In short the present Pratihüra sculpture under discussion poses a 


problem because of the association of the two Parvati figures with Visnu. 
This needs further investigation in the fields of art and literature. 


5. 
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Parvati / Gauri figures from Malwa regions show some other interesting features 
such as: 
i, Siva and Gsnapau flanking the goddess on the lower portion of the back slab, 
ii. Sometimes instead of Ganapati there appears Visnu, 
iii. Appearance of Annapurna in the lower field, 


Iv. In the top centre on the back slab over the head of the goddess there appeart 
either of the following : 
— {һе вип 
— the nine planets 
— seven Mothers 
— Skanda. 


—N. P, Joshi, ‘‘ Regional Trends in some of the Mediaeval Sculptures of 
Malwa'' Malwa Through the Ages, Bhopal, 1981, p. 114. 


Pramod Chandra, Stone Sculptures in the Allahabad Museum, Bombay, Pl, CLXIX, 


ALANKARAS IN VALMIKI RAMAYANA 


K. KRISHNA MOORTHY 


Namah sarvopajivyanm tar 
kavinám cakravartinam | 

yasyendu-dhavalaih slokath 
bhiista bhuvanatrayt || 


(Kgemendra, Ramayana-mar;jari, I. i. 4) 


Let us bow down to that emperor of poets; one who is 
the fount of inspiration for all later writers. His verses, 
radiant like the moon, have illumined and embellished all 
the three worlds. 


It is a canard of modern ‘critical’ scholarship that rhetorical figures 
or alankaras in their endless subdivisions spoiled the spontaneous poetry of 
classical Sanskrit poets. It is another canard of historical scholarship that 
their number, so small as four in Bharata, grew into countless numbers later 
on because of the flair of rhetoricians for hair-splitting subdivision and 
definition. Many a writer on Poetics observes that the Sanskrit theorists were 
more deductive than inductive in their rules, as their examples are often times 
ready-made cliches instead of well-selected citations from master-poets. 
One has only to read Valmiki’s Ramayana perceptively and keep one's heart 
open to its elemental feelings and heart-warming expressions taking the 
form of rounded alaùkāras, simple as well as complex, to realize the hollow. 
ness of the charges alleged. From instances selected at random, I shall 
proceed to show how Valmiki’s language is vivid and scintillating with 
apt alankd@ras, and how they aid the revelation of the intended literary 
emotions, without attracting attention to themselves. In fact, this is the very 
core of the dhvani theory, which Anandavardhana admits in so many words 

‚ to have derived from Valmiki's practice. 


Cf. Valmiki-vyasamukhyaé са prakhyata ye kaviévarah | 
tadabhiprayabahyo ‘yam nasmabhir darsito nayah |] 
( Dhvanyaloka, Ed. Krishnamoorthy, Delhi, 1982, p. 164 ) 
I don't think there is fany need to dwell on the inseparable relation 


between the poetic soul of rasa and the equally poetic body of alankara, 
(Cf. kavyasya lalitocila-sannivesa-carumah éarirasyevatma ... Ibid., p. 6,). 
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Abhinavagupta rightly brings out the fact that c@rutva or beauty of the 
‘body’ of poetry is brought about only by alanka@ras and gunas which are 
integrally related to the inner spirit of rasa, bhava, etc. Even his idea of 
creative genius or pratibhà is equally related to the poet's rasāveśa on the 
one hand and saundarya of the actual ka@vya or literary object created on 
the other : 


rasaveéa-vaivaéya - sundara-kavyanir mánaksamatvam 
( Locana under I. 6) 


If there should be any further doubt about it, it would be dispelled once 
for all by Anandavardhana's declaration : 

alatkaárantaráni hi nirüpyamamadurghatany api 

rasa-samühitacetasah pratibhanavatah kaveh 

ahampurvikaya ратӣраіапі | ( Ibid., р. 58.) 
and also the verse : 

rasavantt hi тазим sālaùkārāņi kanicit | 

ekenaiva prayatnena nirvartyante mahakaveh || ( Ibid., p. 60) 

There is no extra effort involved at all on the poetic part in fusing 

his poetic feelings into the striking modes of ala&kára or imagery. For 
the purposes of this paper I shall not analyse the rasus in the examples 
chosen since my main object is to show that Valmlki actually used most of 
the major alankaras recognised and defined by early theorists like Bhamaha 
and Dandin ; and that Kalidasa was influenced by Valmiki as much in his 
use of alankaras as of rasas. 


The world of poetry invented by Vülmiki's imagination is at once 

vivid with emotion and pulsating with warm feelings. Even in animate 
things, birds and beasts become human in their appearanee. It is a world 
in which abstractions become concrete objects endowed with qualities like 
colour and form. А river, a mountain, a woodland - all participate in the 
"life of the characters. The beauty of human personality is depicted in terms 
of natural things of beauty Myths and legends provide spontaneous 
allusions adding a more than human dimension to the epic heroes. More 
than all, Vàlmiki's figures of speech are incredibly effortless and at the 
same time exceedingly beautiful. His style is at once simple, smooth and 
sparkling rising to heights demanded by the variant rasas of the epic. What 
he symbolically suggests is much more captivating- with all their rich 
associations - than what he apparently states. Almost all the kavi-samayas 
or poetic conventions of later times have their origin in Valmiki, For 
this reason also, Valmiki may be regarded as the father of all Indian 

poetry. These can now be illustrated with some examples, 
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Let us take a few similes first of all: ‘the noble Sita was always 
following Ката even like his shadow’: 


pativrata mahabhaga chayevanugala sada (1. 73. 28) 


On seeing the bark garments offered by Kaikeyi, * Sita was frightened like a 
female deer at the sight of a hunter's net.’ 


sampreksya сітат sarhtrasta prsatt vágurámiva (11. 37. 9 ) 


* As the day advances, the sun begins to scorch people and loses his 
splendour even like an upstart who has come into wealth by improper 
means,’ 


avisahyatapo yavat suryo nativirajate | 
amargenagatàm lakgmim prapyevanvayavarjitah || (ТП. 8, 8 ) 


* To the brave Hanümün, as he looked on, the moon rising in the sky 
radiantly, it seemed as if a swan were gliding in a clear lake.’ 


dadaréa candram sa kapipravirah | 
popliyamanam sarasiva hamsah [| (У. 2. 58) 


Rama laments at Kiskindha that the breeze blowing across the 
lotuses and rushing through the thickets of trees delights him because it is 
like Sita’s breath — 


padmakesarasamsrsto vrksántaravinihsrtah | 
nihévasa ive Sitay@ vati vayur manoramah |! (TII. 1.72) 


“ As Ravana, black as a big heap of black gram, lay on his bed with 
his breath resounding like a serpent’s hiss, he resembled a mighty elephant, 
asleep on the vast water-bed of Ganga '. 


masarasipratikasam nihévasantam, bhujangavat | 
gange mahati toyante prasuptamiva Кипјагат [| (У. 10. 28) 


That last simile indeed may be deemed as a perfect example of 
ugliness itself becoming beautiful at the magic touch of the poet's pratibha. 
The others are vignettes, perfect in their fusion of fancy and feeling. 


Equally telling are Valmiki’s metaphors. Неге are some: 


Sirpanakha, after her humiliation at the hands of Rama and Laksmapa 
comes to Khara and laments: ‘Why do you not protect me, seeing me so 
submerged in a vast ocean of grief, infested with crocodiles of agony and 
gerlended by wreaths of waves ?* 


visadanakradhyusite paritrásormimalini | 
kin тат na trayase тайпа vipule sokasagare || (ТЇЇ, 21. 12) 
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When Hanümiün sees the beauty of women in Ravana’s harem this is 
what he reasons out: ‘Surely, drunken bees must seek these lotus-faces 
again and again, as if they were full-blown lotuses " — 


imani mukhapadmani niyatam mattasatpadah | 
ambujaniva phullani prarthayanti punah punah | 
iti camanyata érimán upapaliya mahakapih || ( V. 9. 38b and 39) 


Here we see how the metaphor ' face-lotus* which becomes a worn out 
cliche at the hands of later poets still retains its pristine freshness and gets 
a poetic turn involving a touch of bhrantim@n and anumana аіаћкагаз. 


Similarly, seeing the evil intent of Ravana, Магіса counsels him to 
desist from evil at least for fear of Rima who isa veritable Yama to 
wrong-doers, and wronging whom, Rüvana might lose his kingdom, happi- 
ness, life and everything dear to him : 


тајуат sukha ca samtyajya jivitam cegtam atmanah | 
natyasadayitum tata Ramantakam iharhasi |! (11. 37. 17) 


For Ката is a man-lion and lion-hearted, and Sita, his wife, is dearer 
to him than life, as she follows him so devotedly : 


tasya sā narasimhasya simnhoraskasya bhamini | 
pranebhyo'p priyatara bharya nityamanuvrata |] (III. 37. 19) 


Here the metaphor is gilded by a touch of what theorists would call 
vyatirekalankàra. 


In the same strain, on a later occasion, Hanümàn too counsels the 
redoubtable Ravana: ‘She, whom you take for an ordinary woman called 
Sita, is verily the Dreaded Night of Dissolution, and the destroyer of Lanka, 
root and branch. Therefore stop short of drawing tight, round your neck, 
the noose of death with your own hands in the form of Sita’? — 


уйт Sitetyabhijanasi yeyam tisthatt te vase | 
kalaratriti tam алай sarvalatkavinasinim || 
tadalam kalapaéena Sitavigraharüpivà | 


svayam skandhavasaktena ksamamatmani cintyatam [| (У. 51. 34-35) 


Ràma's pangs of separation from Sita are most vividly portrayed on 
more than one occasion by the sage. Thus on the eve of battle, when the 
armies have crossed the ocean and arrived at the ramparts of Гапка, Каша 
laments. Reminding us of Kálidása's Purüravas, maddened by separation, 
he says: “O wind, go where my wife is, and after touching her, come and 
touch me here, Through you, I shall have touched her, just as through 
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the moon, I shall have seen her. Night and day, my body burns in the 
fire of love, fed by the fuel of separation, and blazed with the flames of 
yearning for her. " — 


vāhi vata yatah Ката tam sprstva тат арі sprśa | 

tvayi me g@trasamsparsah candre drstisamagamah |! 
tadviyogendhanavat@ taccintavipularciga | 

ratrimndivam sariram me dahyate madanagnina || ( VI. 6.7. and 9) 


Not only Purüravas of Kālidāsa, but also his Yaksa in the Meghaduta, 
are but enlarged versions of Valmiki’s love-lorn hero. One can never under- 
stand the heart of Kālidāsa fully, without reading the Ramayana. The 
very kavisamaya of madanagni owes its origin to Valmiki. 


When Kumbhakarna falls in battle, Ravana bemoans his loss in these 
words: “Tam now myself dead, since thou, my veritable right arm, hast 
fallen. Relying on thee, did I lose fear of gods as well as demons. " — 


idanim khalu аћат nasmi yasya me dakstno bhujah | 
patito уа. sam@éritya na bibhemi surdsurat || (VI. 68, 12-13) 


Similarly, Laksmana is described as Rüma's own dear life, moving 
outside his body: 


Raghavo bhrataram drştvā priya prāņań bahiscaram | ( VI. 102.9) 


In the great battle, when the moon Вата was almost eclipsed by the 
overpowering Rühu of a Ravana, all the sages and monkeys and Vibhisaga 
were In agony: 


+= ратататзауаћ 
vyathita vanarendras са babhiivuh savibhisanah | 
Rama-candramasam drstva grastam Ravanarahumá [| ( VI. 103. 28-29 ) 


It is intriguingly interesting to note in this connection how only here 
Ката has been metaphorically identified with the moon to provide a telling 
contrast with Rahu; and nowhere else in the Ra@mayana do we find the cliche 
* Ràmacandra, " which is so common among later writers. That speaks 
volumes for the perennial freshness of Valmiki’s metaphors. 


Utpreks& or ‘ poetic fancy ' is the next alanka@ra which is extensively 
used throughout the poem and which adds intensity to the shifting moods of 
the characters. A few may be seen now. Ravana, fallen on the battlefield, 
with blood dripping out of his injured body, mangled all over as it was by 
Кашта” arrows, appears like the aśoka tree in full flower: 

sa Sarair bhinnasarvango gatraprasrutusonitah | 
raksasendrah samühasthah phullasoka ivababhau || ( VI. 104.31) 
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The wind that blows across the Pampa lake at the advent of autumn 
appears to be causing the trees to dance to the accompanying music of the 
tipsy cuckoos and, blowing through the caves of the mountain, appears to 
Bing himself. 


mattakokilasannádair nartayanniva padapan | 
saslakandaraniskrantah pragita iva canilah [| (1. 1. 15) 


No less enchanting is the charm of moonlight as fancied by Valmiki 
and which is oft-quoted in aluùkāra works like Appayya Diksita's Kuvalayá- 
nanda : 


pinastiva tarang&@grair arnavah phenacandanam | 
tad adaya karair induh limyativa diganganah [| ( VI. 4. 115) 


The ocean seems to grind sandalwood paste in the form of flooding foam 
with its huge waves; while the rising moon closely seems to take it in 
his hand and paint the limbs of the damsels of quarters. There is not only a 
very happy personification and fancy here but also shades of éesa and 
samasoktt in the poem implied in the word karaih meaning both rays and 
multiple hands. Not even masters of ornate poetry that followed Valmiki 
can give any better example for these fresh figures of thought. 


| In the same context, we have another fancy called by theorists by the 
name wpameyopama where the ocean is compared to the sky and the sky 
in its turn to the ocean :- 


saágara?. cambaraprakhyam ambaram sagaropamam | 


In the next line the doubt, viz, which one is the sky and which the ocean, 
becomes itself another alankara called sasandeha : 


sagaram cambara? ceti nirvi$esam adréyata | ( VI. 4. 120) 


Again, look at this fancy :- ‘The ocean seemed to laugh with its 
flood of foam, and dance with its billows; it rose high with the rising moon 
and was a mirror of myriad moon-images’ : 


hasantam iva phenaughair nrtyantam йа cormibhth | 
candrodayasamudbhiitam praticandrasamakulam || ( VI. 4.114 ) 


The same moon on a wintry and misty night is lack-lustre like the 
mirror blinded by one's own breath; all his grace has been passed on to 
tbe sun then : 


ravisamkrantasaubhagyah tusaravrilamandalah | 
nihévasandha ivadaréah candrama na prakaéate || ( 111.16. 13) 
AS-A 
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The @lank@ra of poetic doubt is again instanced in Ravana’s sweet 
words when wooing Sita:- ‘Who are you, O gold-complexioned damsel ? 
Embodied bashfulness, or fame, or wealth, or auspiciousness, or beauty, 
or celestial nymph, or riches, or the goddess of love, choosing to ramble 
at will?’ 

ns Ка tva». kancanavarnabhe .., ... 


hrih kirtih érih $éubha laksmir apsara và subhanane | 
bhutir và (фа vararohe тайт và svairacGrini |] 
(Ш. 46. 15-16) 
A personified metaphor ( samasokii) which has inspired a number 
of later poets too is the following, often praised by our ancient critics : 
cancatcandrakarasparsasumuddipitataraka | 
aho ragavatt sandhya jahati svayam ambaram || ( IV. 30* 46 ) 


This is a part of Valmiki’s description of the autumn : “ The flushed twilight 
of evening, with stars twinkling like eye-balls radiating love, touched by the 
fondling hands or rays of the moon, disrobes herself as it were, overpowered 
by passion ! ” 

How nature comes to be humanised with all the feelings and passions 
of men and women in the hands of the great sage is best instanced here. 
Inspired by this beauty, later poets have written similar verses in any number 
which fill our works on poetics. Here are just two samples ; 


(i) anuragavati sandhya divasastatpurassarah | 
aho daivagatiscitra tathapi na samagamah || 


(ii) wupodharagena vilolatarakat 
tathà grhitam $aéina niéamukham | 
yathà samastam timiramsukanm tayā 
puro'pi тайдай galitam na lakgitam || 
Incidentally, it might be mentioned that the beauty of both these is ana- 
lysed by Anandavardhana himself, our master-critic. 


In the same context, we have the same alank@ra when the poet 
depicts the autumnal rivers as new-wed brides. The sands on the banks are 
slowly allowed sight, even like the charm of the private limbs of shy new- 
weds during their honeymoon : 


daríayanti éarannadyah рийпат $anaih Sanath | 
navasangamasavrida jaghananiva yositah |} (1V. 30. 25) 
For Valmiki’s power of natural description ог svabha@vokti which 
inspired Kalidasa to write his whole lyric Rtusazhara, we might cite this as 
а typical instance ;- 
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vargodakapyayita$advalani pravrttanrttotsavabarhinans | 
vanant nirvrstabalahakani pasyaparahnesvadhikam vibhanti [| 
(IV. 28, 21) 


*Look at the woods, where the clouds have rained heavily! How bright 
they shine in the afternoons with thelr green lawns drenched with rain- 
water and with peacocks starting their dance ! ' 


The sunset cannot be perceived by the eye. It has to be inferred by 
attendant circumstances : birds sinking into their nests, the lotuses closing 
up, and the ma/a/i blossoming out : 

niliyamanair vihagair nimiladbhié ca pankajaih | 
vikasantya ca таіауа gato ‘stam j&ayate ravih |f (IV. 28, 52) 


Of course, this too is a typical anumanalankaára. But our theorists are 
more drawn by figures that involve suggestive overtones. Here is a lovely 
nidaréanalankara, when Sitá cautions Ravana how he is inviting trouble for 
himself by kidnapping her. The impossible is adduced as a factual possibi- 
lity to drive home the hopelessness of the endeavour. In such illustrations 
or nidaríanalankaras, the simile will not be explicitly stated, but implicitly 
suggested : 

mandaram parvatasrestham pāņinā hartum tcchasi | 

kalakütavisam pitva svastiman gantum іссћазі [| 

aksi sūcyā pramrjasi jihvaya ledhi ca ksuram | 

Raghavasya priyàm bharyam yo 'dhigantum tvam icchasi [| 

avasajya $ilan kamthe samudram tartum icchasi | 

suryacandramasau cobhau pamibhyam hartum tcchast || 

agnim prajvalitam dra[và vastrenahartum icchasi | 

ayomukhanam $ulanam madhye caritum icchasi [| (1.47.40 ff) 


“ You are desiring to do the impossible. You would fain pluck out 
the mighty Mandara mountain with your bare hands, and you think you 
can drink the deadliest poison and yet remain hale and hearty. You, who 
dare to think you can possess the great Rama’s beloved wife, you аге goug- 
ing out your own eye with a sharp needle, and licking the razor's sharp 
blade. You might as well hope to cross the ocean with a stone tied to your 
neck or to take out with your hands the sun and the moon together, You 
might as well attempt to carry away blazing fire wrapped in your cloth or try 
to walk on the iron spikes of spears. " 


Sanskrit readers know how Bhartrhari’s Nitiśataka is replete wiih such 
Imagery. And this is indeed the pith of all Indian didactic literature, 
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For an effective and literary use of poetic contrast or vigamalankárd, 
we can take the episode of Sirpanakha’s courting with Rama. We see 
Vülmilki's lighter vein of humour too in this episode. It is a contrast 
between perfect beauty and ugliness :- 


sumukham durmukhi Raman vritamadhyam mohodart | 
visalaksanmh virnpaksi sukeíam tamramüurdhaja |] 
prilirupaza virupá sā susvaram bhairavasvana | 

tarunam dāruņā vrddha daksinam vamabhasini || 
nyayavritaii sudurvrita prijam apriyadarsana | 
Sarirajasamàávis(a raksasi valyam abravit [| ( U1. 17. 10-13) 


“The demoness presented a violent contrast to Вата in every way, 
with ber forbidding countenance to his most pleasing appearance, her pot- 
belly to his slender waist, her horrid looks to his wide eyes, her coppery hair 
to his lovely hair, her ugliness to his charm, her hoarse voice to his sweet 
tone, her terrific age to his youth, her coarse speech to his courteous words, 
her evil ways to his ethical conduct and her repulsiveness to his beauty. " 


We get similar string of contrasts when Dafaratha, the lusty old king, 
accosts his young queen Kaikeyi in her chambers on the eve of Rama’s 
proposed coronation : 


apapah papasamkalpám dadarsa dharanitale | 
Іаіат iva viniskritàm patitam devatam iva |] (II. 10. 24) 


‘The sinless old king saw the queen with sinful intent, lying on the bare 
ground, like a creeper uprooted and like an angel fallen from herven.’ 


We may take as an example of vinokti-alankara the following line 
which describes the anguish of the citizens of Ayodhya when their dear 
Rama is going away from their city :— 


candrahinam ivakasam toyahinam ivarnavam | ( П. 48. 18) 


"'The city of Ayodhyà became lack-lustre even like the sky without the 
moon, and the ocean without water, ” 


Among suggestion-based figures of speech, the pride of place goes to 
paryayokta or euphemism: The depth of feeling in the speaker is controlled 
апа he expresses himself with deliberate restraint, the words becoming. 
thereby more eloquent and forceful. When Sugriva forgets his solemn 
pledge to Ката conveniently and gives himself over to pleasures of the 
harem and does nothing to get news of Sità, Каша boils with anger and 
sends a message of warning to Sugriva through Lakgmana. He does not 
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say straightly that he will kill Sugriva even as he killed Valin. He says it: 
circumlocutiously in this manner: 

na sa sanicucitah panthah yena Vali hato gatah | 

samaye tigtha Sugriva та Valipathamanvagah || (1V. 30. 81) 


“ That broad way by which the slain Valin went has not shrunk in the 
least. О Sugriva, keep your word. Don't you go the way that Valin 
went. ” 


Valmiki’s poetry is as mach embellished by what are called éabdalaa- 
Кагаз as by arthalankaras. The verbal effects due to а dexterous use of 
alliteration, assonance and rhyme are plentifully present in the Ramayana, 
We shall content ourselves here with just one or two examples : 


This is how the aerial car Puspaka is described by the poet when 
Hanüman sees it for the first time in Lanka :— 
puspahvayain пата virajamanamn 
ratnaprabhabhis ca vighirnamanam | 
vesmottamanam api coccamanam 
` mahakapis tatra mahavimanam || ( V. 7. 11) 


While we have continuous end-rhyme here, the following verse illustrates the 
beauty of Valmiki’s prasa or iteration, not laboured, but spontaneous, It 
is a pen picture of Hanimian, flying high in the sky like a second sun-god, 
bearing in his hand the mountain-peak of life-giving herbs : 

sa bhaskaradhvanamanuprapanna- 

stam bháskarabham sikhara» pragrhya | 


babhau tada bhaskara-sannikaso 
raveh samipe pratibhaskarabhah || ( VI. 74, 69) 


It may be so unobtrusive often that it may go unnoticed as in the following 
line : 
saras$regtham dhanuhsresthe narasrestho’ bhisandadha || ( VI. 91. 70) 
And finally, there is the unique figure of speech called ananvaga 

which arises when an incomparable thing is said to be similar only to itself. . 
A series of three ananvayas is there in the oft-quoted verse — x 

gaganaz gaganakaram sagarah ságaropamah | 

Rama- Ravanayor yuddham Rama-Ravanayor iva [|] ( V1. 110, 23-24) | 
“ The sky is like the sky and nothing else; and the ocean can be coms 
pared only to the ocean. Even thus is the fight between Каша and Ravana, . 
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like the fight between Rama and Ravana only." I am tempted to add that 
the Ramayana too is thus singularly unique, comparable only to itself in the 
whole range of world literature. 


Even the apparently mechanical figure yathásankhya is already seen 
colourfully in the Ramayana. The friendship struck between Sugriva and 
Каша caused simultaneously the left eyes to throb of Sita, Sugriva and 
Ravana, who were respectively like the lotus, gold and fire :— 


Sita-kapindra-kganadácaránam 
rajiva-hema-jvalanopamani | 
Sugriva-Rama-pranaya-prasange 

vümàni пеітаті samam sphurant || (1V. 5. 32) 


Indeed arthantaranyásas or maxims embodying universal truth like 
eti jivantam anando патат varsagatad api ( V. 34. 6; VI. 129.2)— ‘Man 
is bound to experience the highest joy at least once, though delayed up to a 
hundred years ' - occur quite frequently. And so are illustrations or drgtāntas 
like 

$ruyate ca drumah kaécit cchettavyo vanajivibhih | 
sannikargsad isikabhir mocitah paramad bhayat || ( YI. 8. 30) 


А tree meant to be cut down by the forest trees had to be spared as it was 
surrounded by spearlike brambles. This anecdote illustrtaes the remark 
that even among insentients, proximity begets friendship — sannikargdc ca 
sauhardam jayate sthavaregv api. If taken in itself, the verse becomes an 
example of aprastutapragamsa. We have also lokoktis or familiar maxims 
like — na hi nimbad bhavet ksaudram ( II. 35.15). ‘From bitter neem you 
cannot have honey; ' nagnir agnau pravartate * Fire does not burn fire’, and 
maranantani vairani * Enmities cease with death’ ( VI. 112. 26), etc. 


Finally, we have midaréanas or didactic lessons illustrated by the 
incidents of the epic, stated aphoristically, such as — 


sarve kgayāntā nicayáh patanantah samucchrayah | 
ва?уода viprayogantah maranántam ca jivitam |] ( VII. 52. 11) 


* All hoardings end in expenditure; a rise is but a prelude to a fall. Unions 
end up in partings. And life itself culminates in death. ° 


And the initial kraufica-episode itself which inspires the poet to utter 
the verse — mā nigáda ... has been understood by critics one and all to be a 
symbolic outburst of the message of the Ramayana itself. It is an extremely 
beautiful example of anyokti at its highest level. 
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Because of the exigencies of time, I have to restrain myself from the 
temptation of drawing upon more gems ‘of the purest ray serene’ from this 
great work of Valmiki. It has been said rightly by a great writer, Victor 
Hugo, I believe, that “ genius is a promontory which stretches out into the 
Infinite”, It is most true of {ће ! R@mayana. For one master, there will be 
а hundred imitators, if not impostors. Their number is so large and their 
claims on our attention so insistent that we, caught up in the whirl of daily 
routine, are apt to forget the original master himself. When we term every- 
thing written in Sanskrit as ‘classical’ we are debasing that word. In 
Sanskrit too, real classics are all but rare and quite few. As Ananda- 
vardhana puts it clinchingly : 

the hi vicitrakavi-paramparavahini samsaáre 

dvitrah mahakavayah sambhavanti | 
* Іп this infinitely vast realm of world poetry harbouring innumerable and 
varied poets, only two or three deserve the title of a mahakavi or masterly 
poet.’ At the head of these few stands the great sage Valmiki, the Adikavi. 
A real classic is that which is ever new and never gets old. It is ever fresh 
like the spring and ever enduring like the mighty mountains and rivers of 
this earth. All that we can say of such a genius as Valmiki is — “ Saluta- 
tions to you!’ Ksemendra’s words echo in our hearts when he gives form 
to this feeling at the close of his work : 


ва vah punatu Valmikeh suktamrytamahodadhih | 
Omkara iva varnanam kavindin prathamo munih || 


BHOJA'S SRNGARA-PRAKASA : PRAKRIT TEXT RESTORED 


V. M. KULKARNI 


Pre-Anandavardhana writers on poetics do not, as a rule, quote 
Prakrit verses as illustrations. This fact is easily explained if we remember 
that these early writers on poetics have composed their own verses as 
examples. It was Anandavardhana, who for the first time started citing, 
besides his own, Sanskrit and Prakrit verses from earlier poets as examples : 
His lead was followed by later writers on poetics. It is, however, Bhoja 
who stands at the top in citing the highest number of Prakrit verses ( over 
1650 of them) as illustrations and this statement is, most probably, equall 
true as regards his Sanskrit illustrations as well. 'The number of Prakrit 
verses cited in his Sarasvatikanthabharama (=SK) and Srigaraprakaéa 
(SP) stands at approximately 350 and 1650 respectively. The text of SK is 
presented more or less accurately but that of SP leaves much to be desired. 
Especially the text of the Prakrit passages in SP is very carelessly and indiff- 
erently presented. The Prakrit text of many verses is, in many places, corrupt 
or shows small or big gaps and in some cases it is so hopelessly corrupt that 
it becomes unintelligible. In many cases the exact context from which they 
are drawn is not known and consequently they remain obscure. As the 
Prakrit text is carelessly transcribed in the manuscripts, it falls to the editors 
of these works to present these Prakrit verses as correctly as possible, by 
tracing them to their sources or by referring to other works on Alankiüra, 
Grammar or Prosody wherever they are quoted. One must concede, however, 
that in spite of the best of efforts on the part of editors some verses still 
remain obscure, as their sources are irretrievably lost and they are not cited 
elsewhere. 


Out of these 1650 illustrations about seventy (70) passages are in 
Apabhramifa and Dr. Н. C. Bhayani has attempted to restore these passages 
in three of his excellent papers. The present writer has published ten 

1. These papers are :— 
(1) The Apabhramsa Passages from Bhoja's Srigaraprakasa, I-VIII - The 
Journal of Oriental Institute, Vol. XXV, March-June 1970, Nos, 3-4. 
(2) Apabharamsa Passages From Bhoja's Srigaraprakasa, IX-XIV - Vidya: 
Languages, Vol. XVIII, January, 1976. 
(3) The Apabharamsa Passages From Dhoja's Sriagürapraküsa XV-XXXVI- 
Bulletin of the Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan, August, 1070 No, 20. 
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papers® restoring or reconstructing the text of a good many Prakrit verses 
in SP. There are still about a hundred and seventy-five Prakrit verses most 
of which defy restoration or satisfactory reconstruction. The object of this 
paper is to restore or reconstruct some of these corrupt Prakrit passages : 


(1) Tahakamalakkamalacamdo (7) a m КЕ р. 227 


The earlier part of the first half of this gāthā is metrically defective 
and makes no sense. The emendation, ‘tuha kamala-vaana-camdo ’, sugges- 
ted by me in an earlier paper? is totally misconceived and highly un- 
satisfactory. The revised emendation, suggested here below, restores, beyond 
doubt, the gatha in its original form : 


qe н-жнё que, ҸӘ sage дун EAR | 
ааб зл pad fae, ча ч fw qure d 


[aa magat нё, dep чеч ая нача 
eat ча: Hasta, weg: Wem ча 909: ] 


(2) Uttamanidha mugdha yatha T iss vis p. 618 
Javana utthamti vücia-thanaa (7) ......... 


2. These papers are :- 
4 A PEF 

(1) “The Srigāraprakāsa : Prakrit Text Restored, '* - Journal of Shivaji Univers 
sity, Kolhapur, Vol. 1, Nos. 1 and 2, July 1963. 

(2) Ibid : Vol, IV, 1971. 

(3) ''"Bhoja's Srhgaraprakada (Chapters XV-XXIV ) ; Prakrit Text Restored ", 
Journal of the University of Bombay, Arts No, Vol, XXXIX, No. 75, October, 
1970. 

, 

(4) ''Bhoja's Srügaraprakása ( Chapters XXV-XXX ) : Prakrit Text Restored "', 
~ Proceedings of the Seminar іп Prakrit Studies, Gujarat University, 
Ahmedabad, 1973. 

(5) "''Bbhoja's Srigaraprakasa ( Chapters XXXI-XXXVI) : Prakrit Text Resto. 
red "', ~ Sambodhs, Vol, IV, Nos. 3 & 4, 1975-76, L. D, Institute of Indology, 
Ahmedabad-9. 

Li 

(60) “ Bhoja's Srhgarapraküsa : Prakrit Text Restored '', — Sambodhi, Vol, VII, 
Nos, 1-4. 

(7) Bhoja's Ѕгіратаргакаќа : Prakrit Text Restored, – Journal of the Asiatio 
Society of Bombay. 

(8) *:ВҺһо]а'з Srügüraprakása : Prakrit Text Restored '', Volumes 40-50-61 / 
1974-75-76 (New Series) 

(9) “ Bhoja's Srhgaraprakàda : Prakrit Text Restored '', - Journal of the Oriental ` 
Institute, Baroda, Vol, XXIX September.December 1978, Nos. 1-2. 

(10) ‘The Harivijaya of Sarvasena ", Annols of the Bhandarkar Oriental Researoh 
Institute (Diamond Jubilee Volume), Poona, 1077-78. 

3, Vide f, n. 2 (1) Supra 
4.9 -26 
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ma пт sif nfa? aa- )улат Ә gatara 1 
ата Ria oegenfterg (ggmRa) aao stg і! 
агач чта: diet dem атчлЁча( a gear: ( =m: ) | 
mala Aaea (? safer) aa i ] 
Note: Hemacandra records in his Deéisadda-samgaha “ aq wf 
geef n” and explains : а gaz: | ‘Rmn’ чечей 1 ӘӘ dra: i 
So the reading ‘balia’ in place of ‘vacia’ perfectly suits the con- 
text both in its meaning and the metre. As regards the word ‘ duddhagarh- 
dhiamuha* Hemacandra records in the same work ( V. 439. p. 168) ar$ 


fafefafeet а сачаде! Sau and says Ва! an да-а «me: | 
Pandit Bechardas explains the word as follows : 
* Sem gant qut aq 3 à gercfusue Ф 'gnpsgaqu 


Seay. daat mA awa ‘gans’ wa ‘aaa’ ҸӘ! Ө. 
fetta res ‘pager am’ ae S." (Ibid, p. 254, f. n. 4) 


(3) Amdoiài bhoiadhüa i un. e P635 
Зате (7 Әт) wrge-qen- dre | 
amr ax-ates-da[ nar leg «= n 
СВ еы orach-gfeq-srera- — фач | 


amà qaqas «ей: N 


(4) Miümuariparihasadeara (?) és x . p 638 


яе (? ята, ga) after Faz amg aja (? edm quif qr)! 
жаба (? даба) Вата (? A fiaz ) gat fa we (ate?) gag ofi i 


[m ат ga after Wap aaam anran 
айа maaa ga чї (qum?) же esr, ] 


Note: This gütha is included by Weber in his edition of Sapta- 
Satakam ( =SS) at serial nomber 771. 


(5-6) Bhoja presents one gāthā twice on two different occasions : 
once to illustrate a type of nayika (р. 638) and once again to illustrate a 
type of * pracchanna-anuraga ', called upanagara (р. 817). The two ver- 
sions of the gatha are reproduced here below, and by comparing them the 
güthü is restored to its original form: 


(5) aR gafaa-ahe faftfrqreafastéte i 
{тт surg Matte drea summ fe и 
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(6) ...figafiemad б-а aout | 
afagnsenaaksie dria anita u 
The text of the original gāthā might have been as follows : 
afy-gafte-ait fftt-tia-taaoget i 
akg зп fof data wofa i 
adaa firtsaqisa-cha aarp | 
мед ча: warasa танта weursfar i] 


(TY Wu isuocciesuvipala (?) 2 "s zs p. 641 


The text of this verse, as printed in Srigara-Prakaéa, is repro- 
duced here in full : ' 


€ gqetfaug fras-2-ageng i 
#ї& Way geuet Areata; il 
Now a mere glance at the text of the following gata would 
Immediately convince anybody, beyond any shadow of doubt, that the former 
is only a corruption of the latter. Especially the identity in words, letters, 
underlined in the text of the two gāthās is very eloquent and significant in this 
respect, 
mazang A wedri2g (89) sew gum 
ate wag чете! Вечт-аза-( an Әит -) wat i 
Сахчача а aciasrag (weg) чїїя qe: | 
art яга goiat fromatagie: (сести) qu] 
(8) Bhajjamti jai mauhai sis p. 642 
The text is obviously corrupt. The gatha may be restored as 
follows : f 
мей ag изеп deat WE TE Suum | 
таче -чат- етсе ANN- t! 
[чаба aft aga «п а меч ата асас | 
Чеч еч- ене атаа-99л: ii ] 
(9) Navalaahatthogamini (7) m ded ep. 644 
The earlier part of the second half of this gatha is corrupt, 
Tentatively we may restore the раїһа as follows : 
пазя magara Sant та-та | 
gearan (7 guest адс) чеучетэнч etry i 


[ «ашат & ята а Fart SISVAT | 
TSH MAMAN: «очат 1 ) 
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(10) Tarunehi kaamtosam des 2 ds p. 647 
The text of this gathà is on the face of it corrupt. Tentatively it may 
be restored as follows :- 
че чач ваз are emp (7 иа) 1 
aRus-amaqe ate galt fours u 
Гаҳ: жч-&їч Еб wt menfa: | 
чїчччає чин sd фи е0] 


(11-12) There are two corrupt versions of the text of one gatha. These 


аге: 
(11) Naanapa kiradathana (?) M i S00 p. 676 
татли Заба i 
ақиб Radama dea gieauiitat t 
And (12) №аарӣпа ігапо mam (?) sae Я Я р. 818 


nam aot ates saad чабат | 
зя (беча met stat girant і 


On the basis of these two corrupt versions an attempt may be made 
to reconstruct the original gatha as follows :- 
aai gut п «іе seats Taga | 
ga біч va masta чїя-чєйїзї u 
[aanafaeat атаба кача mare | 
fa famae ga sanaat мїчє: d] 
(13 ) Bàálaa re vanicijjasi » p. 785 
mea X азаб sra! їй jm. "T gag- ett i 
q««dg-Ha-siavt-gree( ? QER- / ARA- )asurg-guteit i 
[ае X sequ gias- T-N. | 
g9Tadi-H8-S t4 -HOTRBUSSE IH | ) 
(14) Pia-lamba-ja-sühuli-pündarae " m T p. 799 
зая (waa-)oefe-qeTe srqot-ne- d a-TRUTUG. | 
efanfian faces (7 fact) yrnsg (? декат ) чт i 
, [ aged- sre Heq-THSUT | 
arna egg: gaadis ( —geracar) aeatsfe i ] 
(15) Darasumdaramaburulla ТА T T p. 806 


Tentativaly the gāthā, which is presented in its corrupt form in 
the printed text, may be restored as follows :- 
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сс еб geia-uteufüram i 
Mam gena(? айтти-дэтт) [s] sett Renaa, att Ја ый! 
гача-ҷғ4-ачдечаайеа EATA (эчеп, RAJJA- Judei! 
ча-ча (ava, mftaRas-gen) ag ga: dalare этап qu: (1 ) 
(16) Panaa-kkhalanüsamkàluünam m ee T p. 816 
Tentatively we may restore the gatha as follows: 
TA FAS-AS GAT Staar- Atarin I 
Braga aet [ eet] er me forent и 
[masa «туте ФТтчатамїагатң | 
ssaa «ret fase vat fuum] 
(17) Nàariüpemma vi appo dis di . p.819 
Tentatively we restore the gatha as follows : 


чбат-4ға- rero ( ? Васе!) fa (7 far) amaaa | 
чё vum ense (Ї angam) weg fus ens (7 cae) 0 
[ vnftar-Ra-fagen ca agia-ara-anifii 
Ho wea анны seta qur] 
(18) Piaüdarhbar dei (7) ew ёш 830 
This gatbà is somewhat corrupt. Tentatively, it may be recon- 
structed as follows : 
бап и at Ze [ и- јатса qua-Ba-daleat | 
asia aca fact чЧї®Ё qa Rafer 

[а ч Ва чай ( Бүя—)згачай gaa-etq-aafear i 
ada асч te: anaa ert fuu] 

‚ (19) Appattadamsa uttammarie ( ? ) = 21 E. p. 831 

sroqa-qasstatte( ? Запала) ая чаба ӘӘ 
чїч ба єпё (7 т) йат С) абаз t 
[ er-mrg-qurd wredest ате саза | 
afa-gea са аш ВЁтбч-ате-998: (7) беба u ] 
(20) Amgai kilümijjariti ET m p. 832 
stig ferfinifa єнї gaiii i 
е sums (ҹи (7 Ваа) gaar R N 
(am gata fagetaafa ақа 1 
sge mada gis ee п] 
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(21) Ма muddhapodhachobaa (? ) iu e p.878 


This gatha is highly corrupt. Tentatively, it may be reconstruct- 
ed as follows : 


m 98-99 ҹи( ? dram- arent gat Raga? Rega- ) 
qf (7968) | 
бачо? faratan- gan-tan (7 drago rmg-ntget ) 
тебу (7%) n 
[m ara te maser sen ч4-ҹа-999 | 
Rrfraera-qdra-drqgo-se-rétat we 0 ] 


(22) Occei ja kusumbham p 2. р. 893 


emu (7 їн) эп ad, ата TUNE сеза) 67 
WAN Hg аф, SEHE qs 


[чаба агач, ggh атаўа чї Ёма (7 girn) quii 
айч ggterdt aem- чч dg] 
Cf GSI. 17 (b) 


aa seq f weg netu ater fere t 
Cafe ваті ofi aaterat amer аа (1 ) 


(23) Gahnai maho haliassi (?) К р, 895 
Tentatively we thus restore the gāthā : 


mg ної «Ёзен (ara, тошт и її ЇН) изил R-ren qune | 
gan-gan amp Wü fava ii 

Счета aat ча ( ачат, тет a * vane’) «е rasa: seran t 
gigaa amicas quía Zara 1] 


( 24 ) Camda tumani na ganijjasi E iss s p. 903 

The gatha, as it stands, is metrically defective. The readings 

‘maimo’ and ‘ uppuda’ in the first and second half of the gāthā respectively 

yield no satisfactory sense. Tentatively the gatha may be reconstructed as 
follows : 


ча да т аййззйй agat (? ma gat) [svt-] аңш-ччәс=штыї | 
saaa) qmpuued Wut (чиє 
[ағд ed ачча агада [чя-] чұе-чач-әта: | 
заал чЧаса at зч tu] 
Note: For the idea compare GS ( W ) 557. 
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( 25) Sahianahaddhühimuharn (? ) 255 se m p. 951 


That the text of this verse ( which is quite corrupt in its first 
half ) is а corrupt version of Setubandha X. 74 would be clear beyond any 
doubt or dispute if we keep the text of these verses side by side: 


wfüwogarfegé auge east Вайна 1 

guste Rini sagas dud ggat n — SP, р. 951 
And, 

akama ge a-ra «аач | 

gas ahak ичте edad Test — Setu. X. 74 


А comparison of these two texts brings out a few variants. The text 
may be restored in the light of Setu X. 74 as follows : 


aftangenfe 95 qaa- Заз f aftafa i 
яя Чате ича яа ada qum tl 


[sets ета «+-+Ётя-Бїчєнөпїйча | 
дафн: язча нана зга: ] 
(26) Ama ga tuhāvaräho m ae e 0 p. 1029 


The text of this gātbā isa bit corrupt. It is restored with the 
help of GS ( W ) 942: 


ата wp geret feel a] d remm ze qiti 
ята Ён agate anfa orf [fü Jaaa u 
[am я wag: Sms, ин epar ata: 1 
maie agorat ardt avat gau ou] 
(27 ) Bhiudie vaharo 95 — S p. 1037 


The text of this gāthā is somewhat corrupt. Tentatively, the 
gāthā may be restored as follows: 


Reda arent, sfa-feaurg fa aft dfe 
чке Reha fac, a füerefür dpt mm и 


[ gear sargntssüruuneafq erp Ваг 1 
асет te ft maa чаба gent ята: 1] 
(28) Manoamanoccama (7? ) ea ss iis p. 1044 


The text of this gathà is somewhat corrupt. Tentatively, the 
gatha may be restored as follows ; 
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AM атат, чат mor Ч [ef] чүт! 
oy аа see, smag найи tl 


[mà атата: ач ard quu [аба] geome! 
тий атаң жат ESTQUMU «атча 11] 
(29) Ovijjau chapadiahe ise A A p. 1067 
Tentatively, the gatha may be restored as follows : 
equas suftat aafe-ameq qfgs-uRuttu | 
Rakaan age 8-е dafa n 
[adat aR ataia flag | 
sà agat ете Aa- t] 
(30) Jena thiavialiadhavala m 5 ws p. 1103 
The text of this gāthā is a bit corrupt. It may be restored thus: 
am (? my- ) Ra-Reafea-aas-awa-aRtgore-eeeS à 
ат xu vp geg arf чВа- е и 
[ map faar-Rrnfera-vraer-aaa-nfeiraistferfir: à 
wur (-agft:, ern augeat) ed op cada uf aree] 
(31) Ато hurtum dhajjai (? ) ew sw р. 893 


The earlier part of the first half of this gāthā agrees with the 
corresponding part of GS IV. 73. The second half of the gathà is consider- 
ably corrupt. Tentatively we may reconstruct the gatha as follows : 


staga esq fda Fat тебі і 
Reaal Ra- ]ewrer( 1 ag- )nvi ger frat 9 ачет (? 990-901) 1 


[четена чаа ба at = -=0на | 
gaa- fa-near RA чашца-єдчтеп: 1 ] 


(32) Gahakallo itti tumam (7) áj As js p. 903 
This verse is very corrupt. Tentatively, it may be reconstructed 
as follows : 

wee fa ча wet eru sg f qut fi 


asaftars [qu] amaze a gaeg(? mu ges) was 


[zemgte gf cafagrsedrat ааб quisfa ! 
qama єй angi ят ga suwfew d] 
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(33) Mà muddha podhachobaa (?) a - SN p. 878 
This gatha, which is considerably corrupt, may tentatively be 
reconstructed as follows : 

m ga Ne аа-а ait eal? afta -ga ger ats (7 af)! 
Arata? Atan- an-A- ne- jeer аб (? are) u 
[m gu enansa eer gu q4- qaom і 
fafiaaa-auia-trage-ne- TE wa 11] 
(34) Kacitahapadamasamia (? ) - m So 0 p.905 


This gatha is, no doubt, corrupt and shows some gaps in its second 
half. On a closer scrutiny it is found to be a corrupt version of Gathd« 
saptaégati, III. 9: 


aifa(? or ft) aq qua(? qn- jama ga-ga nA (? чс) 


fa «В І 
we A-A-A reef aem-saatia і 
[їй (Жа) ат хан-интта-дтя-ды яїйз@ RA: | 
an frdte-feaa-afiendt-ofra ҹанә п] —GSII.9 


(35) Haddhasalilahaae as - . P.1002 
This verse, in Skandhaka metre, may be restored as follows : 


Б-ке п иа Ron-afk-derd | 

=ебабата faa gida qfar чача һ 
[ a-a maaan 91-9-9194, | 

moyai aan аа: яй: d ] 


(36) Rasaajjhaakaadhikāra m - e 0 p. 1005 
This corrupt güthà may be restored as follows : 
хччэдч-Фи- т-ти у -Фүатот (2 eran) i 
gaat Were aa- (7 чает) agra i 
[ їїйїВа<&-жа-гєгєт-Ёца-Бт-&їчат | 
ga Tate adtag vga] 
(37) Jaha jaha tie bhavagam “a js 3s p. 1006 
This verse, in Skandhaka metre, is considerably corrupt. It 


may tentatively be restored as follows: 


wd sg div омат чах erquunuru-pemt і 
ag ag а энш fast ufu (тела) daria бтн | 


4$ 20 
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[ aur аш ает ҹа sre gaga- е: | 
аш аш аєа gud аге dare query d] 


(38) Düragaampe niattai ( ? ) FS ve a p, 1015 


This verse, in Skandhaka metre, may tentatively be reconstructed 
as follows : 


qend fg биче 9-бахі gv чачу Чай і 
Е dig чча плен gat ag fu Ваа ou 


[етта frada quur ga: хааа Ha 
ad маб R ате най дага ou] 


(39 ) ( Sanketa$ir ) yathà va — 
Jaha icchá (аһа ramiam » ( Vol. V, p. 900) 


This gàthà, which is considerably corrupt and therefore obscure, 


may be restored, tentatively of course, as follows : 


wu тел ag vs, п и afte язя зале і 
ae аё degg Зеба (? ) и 


[an gor an dad ow да ga- ga- Ján? 1 
ча «1, -ататач( Ет епо: ( атда) feenfir n ] 


(40) ( Abhisarika-vrttanto ) yatha và — 
Tahakaha vidusuraasaham (?) ... .. (Vol. IV, p. 904) 


This gáthà, which is extremely corrupt and therefore obscure, 


may tentatively be reconstructed as follows : 


яң жє fa Е qerenm-quer-su( ? Ra- resort smt eti 
wg foer-fh ary, aftet at enfer 6 u 


[an чай ay чс-асач-лла-саиасаг MSN | 
an RaR gear ai а mAN mu, (9) ] 


(41) (Avinaya-nigühanam ) yathà và — 
Айа dhara nevaccham 2x " ( Vol. IV, p. 906) 


aa ч taw arte? ar ga- Raa quer яа 1 
ae "ur gR? ars qup) «efr quur ti 


[ efe wx чаң, MIRNA gre, Ч 1 
ач såna Tafa aep] 


. r b. ; 
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(42) Alaukikártham yatha – 
ioecheüm / 
Occei apum e ccia maeaulajjuasa ... // ( Vol. IV, p. 919) 
This incomplete and corrupt verse is to be identified with the follow- 
ing gāthā from Gatha-saptasati as the available portion of the text agrees 
with the corresponding text of the Gatha-saptaéati : 


Farge чї а хч aget / gu modu sas 
Tay өтүл fer are г-у dd 
[ # аа: чєп aft mq / ача я quema і 
sfarianata 11] —GS. II. 59. 
Note : ' Мае, may be rendered into Sanskrit as ‘Sakhi’. Cf. qm-fyssgt- 
=тч-чфщ au... Dediabdasangraha 1. 51. 


(43) Kanisthavisayo ( mano ) yatha - T 
Aharyahesamaam s 4 si ( Vol. IV, р. 984 ) 


This corrupt verse is to be identified with the following gatha : 


surfen аяз, sa ert ье (ad) gira 
magat ate, aa fe avs qari 
[ четат (anh) «а чая tue gat (яй) їй! 
qaant «Аҹ ud qa чеге Fae d] 
—Gahakoso No. 683; GS (W) No. 731 


(44) AbhiniveSah yatha - | 
Na sahianunaabhaniam ia .. (Vol. IV, p. 993): 
( Vol. IV, p. 1013) 


This verse is again cited (on p. 1013) by Bhoja to illustrate a 


(* kathora* ) upalambhah : On the basis of these two corrupt passages the 
verse may be reconstructed as follows : 


л wp ufu ицличіа cp wr gat om gf quaft! 

eu эп care fue qy-fadage-firet gu Ra i 

[а ч ач agaaa я ач sat я чабу gemi 
wry wp (ad әп) arate qy-faeafta-faegt аҹ gaq N ] 


(45) .. .. anugayah, yatha - 
Takkhanajania 2. « (VoL IV, p. 994) 
( Vol. IV, p. 1209) 
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This verse is further on (p. 1209) cited by Bhoja to illustrate 
* aparadha-smaramam '. The verse may be reconstructed on the basis of the 
text, presented on these two occasions, as follows : 


aran-ather-qaftd ererfer-aqrg er gagat | 
de marin dani «ича хака faa Вав и 
[ ceased KNF RITTA, | 
wen 15% danaausat uq еаң i] 
Note : The verse is in Skandhaka metre and is possibly drawn from 
Harivijaya ( now lost ). 


(46) .. .. güdhah ( manah ), yatha - 
Sahippamti savi (? ) $$ PT — ( Vol. IV, p. 998) 
This gatha is incomplete and corrupt. In view of the context and 
general import we are very well justified in identifying it with the following 
gathü : 
aR / aR / ата o axe fp, Әл ter narsi i 
апбан senfeent Rag белн и 
[SAA (sure) я = єп Spa nadie | 
amar / атайчата gente (aan ) eax irga (Ritad )u ] 
—Cf. GS ( W ). 869 


(47) Upadefalambano yatha ~ 
vaani pijjai sd ( Vol. IV, p. 1004 ) 


This incomplete and corrupt verse may, tentatively, be reconstructed 
as follows : 
( enft- Jaerfor( ? чийа) зас етее hanana, ? ааб чий st) 1 
Ras aada watt Rpa meme THe I 
[ а@йачя da grecs Aara aa! 
aaa, masaa Чї sae aera uj 
(48) Káyapravrttijam yathā – 
Unnamasu suhaa са (7) — —  .... ( Vol. IV, p. 1032). 
Tentatively, this gāthā may be restored as follows :- 
amag gue qw з (? чї ag) чча -ча- чаа | 
tgan- feram 10да ), [адо ) fi чтячийт u 


[sea gw цаҷ ача sfiqg-qnrüquer | 
чічеға- Аата fè чтачайая i ] 
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( 49) Anudveso yathà ~ 
Carüdo visaasahoarau ds > .. (Vol. IV, p. 1086) 
чў fan-agters at greg eeu aff 
таф єпї( ot) ag steer fa meg TA II 


[ wat Reagan: а: suafe aaa ӘӘ 
wem ин suben sapeagf gen i] 


(50) Arambho yatha - 
Eacciya putti piam sg > ( Vol. IV, p. 1091) 
qa fer gfe fqet {бї msza ay-(? ge- jaam | 
sma- ge- Aoa- ARa? (Әсте ? Rra ) aren i 


[ ча та gf 4 nia mar (MFSA) Garza: | 
amarga gaa- fraa) атап: u ] 


(51) AbhiniveSo yatha - 
Pattia mehacamdam (?) 2d ots ( Vol. IV, p. 1092) 


Tentatively, and taking liberty with the given text, the gāthā may 
be reconstructed as follows : 


afta m fret 99, aff «ч-т s ewm 
[xà] wem meme Ваа" ъз и 


[яе я пиг, аба да&чЁтатгеч eme 
vi чаћа яя: ate feat: абаа і ] 


(52) Anunayako yatha - 
Viasattepa (7)  munijjai dam “athe ( VoL ІУ, p. 1174 ) 


The printed text is quite obscure. Taking some liberty with it the verse 
may be reconstructed as follows : 


Arid gti ee ихалазе (7 aftrra-sefeer )-ftersarett i 
saseg guia апйги-и ин-т «абл i 
[ нат sme бта  вабгажета: | 
=ие-ңӘа ation erfa-mpiamr-egu: enfe ui ] 
This verse, in Skandhaka metre, is possibly drawn from Sarvasena's 
Harivjaya ( now lost). 


(53) Priya-prapáma-vigamana-hetavah priyotthapanüni yathà = 
Tie apurüapasaria .. ... ( Vol. IV, p. 1209) 
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The text, as printed, is somewhat corrupt, From the context and its 
Skandhaka metre it appears that it is drawn from Satvasena's Harivijaya 
(now lost). It may be reconstructed as follows :- 


di oonra-qafta-gqzy-qfsania-aqs-qessnat i 

saa- rRNR едт чат) 0 
[чет agm- gre fra vaeir-que- qoa: | 

sgrfeer-quieed: dqrafraaneettgqum t ] 


(54) Manàpagamàdanuragavrddhau sattvikavirbhavah sveda-romüfico 
yatha - 
Navariakarávalambana ... =: Sas ( VoL IV, p. 1210) 
This verse is incomplete and naturally therefore, metrically defective. 
From the style one would like to hazard a guess that it belongs to Sarvasena's 
Harivijaya ( now lost). Taking some liberty with the printed text it may be 
reconstructed as follows :— 


naka araciaut-qu-aféssgia-Ser-qe [ аит) | 
[rer] ara Ser «азаб fq Aai иот i 


[ Sedi atasa AIARA- AJER | 
wr «тача Ranar ( =arheer) tt ] 


(55) Istávayasyanam mitho-vyavaharah priya-sakhi-vakyüni, yathà - 
Accüsasamuddhosia (7) e ees (Vol. IV, p. 1219) 
The verse, which is quite corrupt, may be reconstructed as follows : 
ат? aat- )ugnatfere-querreor age quint | 
qeka- Arade- ms шапа! 
[ waeara-agatva-ararmray eamm | 
Е-е -=тееаааа 1199978: |] 


YAVANA INSCRIPTIONS OF WESTERN INDIA 
SAMUEL CLARK LAEUCHLI 


The Buddhist caves of Karla and Junnar in western India contain 
nine votive inscriptions recording gifts of Yavanas. These inscriptions have 
been interpreted in various ways, none of which have been completely 
satisfactory. It із therefore considered a desideratum to take a fresh look 
at these inscriptions, not individually, but as a unit, because they contain 
certain features which set them apart from other inscriptions in the western 
Indian caves. It is especially important to review these inscriptions as 
they contain the major references to the word Yavana in the early Indian 
epigraphs. 


Before proceeding further, a brief discussion of the word Yavana is 
necessary. There are three words, i. e., Yona, Yonaka, and Yavana, which 
have all been considered to mean “ Greek.” Panini gives Yavani as the 
feminine of Yavana and the word is therefore attested in Sanskrit prior to the 
advent of Alexander) The from Yona could be the normal Prakrit form 
of the word, while Yonaka would be the same, only with the addition of the 
very common suffix -ka? The major difficulty with this analysis is that 
Yavana/ Yona stems from the Greek Jones which should come into old Indo- 
Aryan as Yona, not Yavana, In this case the form Yavana would be a back 
building in Sanskrit from the Prakrit Yona. А priori, this latter process 
seems the most likely one, although it is not at this stage possible to prove 
because the date of the word’s first use in India cannot be determined, nor 
can the exact source of the borrowing.® A further problem arises in the 
epigraphical usage of these forms, because in the inscriptions the forms do 
not seem to be interchangeable, nor does the form Yuvana occur only in 
Sanskrit inscriptions, but also in Prakrit ones. Although the word Yona / 
Yonaka occurs in the ASokan edicts,‘ the Heliodoros pillar, etc., the 
form Yavana is found only at Junnar, Karla, Nasik, and Junagadh in 
western India, and perhaps in Kharavela's Hüthigumphü Inscription in 
Orissa. As will be seen below, Yavana and Yona do not seem to be 
used in similar contexts, and may have slightly different meanings. It is 
therefore important to keep in mind that Yavana / Yona | Yonaka are not 
interchangeable, The following is a list of. Yavana Inscriptions : 


1. Dhenukakatad dhamma-yavanasa 
Gift of an upright of the Yavana from Dhenukakata,’””’ 
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2. Dhenukakata yavanasa Sihadhayana thambho danam 
“This piilar is the donation of the ашата Sihadbaya from 
Dhenukàkata.'"? 

3. Dhenukàkata yavanasa Yasavadhananam thambho dana 
* This pillar is the donation of the Yavana Yasavadhana from 
Dhenukàkafa.''? 

4. Dhenukakata Culayakh| a |па yavanasa thabho dana 
* This pillar is the donation of the Yavana Culayakha from 
Dhenukàkata,'"10 

5. Dhenuka&kata yavanasa Dhamadhayanam thabho dánam 
“ This pillar is the donation of the Yavana Dhamadhaya from 
Dhenukakata.""2 

6. Umehanakata yavanasa Citasagatanam danam thabho 
“This pillar is the donation of the Yavana Citasagata from 
Umehanükata."!2 

7. Yavanasa Irilasagatana deyadhama be podhiyo 
* The gift of two cisterns by the Yavana Irilasagata.’"2® 


8. Yavanasa Citasagatànam bhojanamatapo deyadhama saghe 
"The gift of a dining hall to the Samgha by the Yavana 
Citasagata. ''14 

9, Yavanasa Сатіапат gabhada[ ra ] 
“ The gift of a facade by the Yavana Camda. "15 


The above nine records from Karla and Junnar are the only votive 
inscriptions of Yavanas in the early period® The сайуа cave at Karla 
contains six of these while the remaining three!? are in various locations in 
the caves surrounding Junnar,!! Although the readings of these inscrip- 
tions are fairly ce:tain, three of them have not been translated correctly 
( Nos. 6,7, and 8). Nos. 7 and 8 were read by Bühler as follows: 


7. Yavanasa Irilasa gatana deyadhama be podhiyo 


"The meritorious gift of two cisterns by the Yavana Irila of the 
Gat ( country ).1? 


and 
8. Yavanasa Citasa Gatánam bhojanamatapo deyadhama saghe 
“ The meritorious gift of a refectory for the community ( Samgha ) 
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by the Yavana Cita (Сайта) of the Gatas (or of the Сай 
country ).2° 


It was argued that Gatānām was Sanskrit Gartandm standing for 
Trigartanam “ of the Trigartas,” which was thought to be a place in the 
Punjab. This explanation, however, was flawed in several ways. First of 
all, the plural was never explained. Even if the Sanskrit form were Trigarta, 
it would presumably be one place, not several, and should therefore be 
singular in number. Secondly, the place from which a donor has come is 
always given in tbe ablative (4th) case, not the genitive (6th), Although 
Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji cited the Prakrit Prakaéa to show that the 4th 
case in Prakrit could be used for the Sanskrit 6th case,?? this usage never 
occurs in the cave inscriptions and is an unacceptable explanation. 


All the above arguments were made moot by the publication of Inscrip» 
tion No. 6.33 Vats correctly interpreted -sazgatana as part of the personal 
name, misreading Vita for Cita. Kosambi, however, (who correctly read 
Cita and considered the donor tbe same as the one in Inscription No. 8) 
confused the issue by arguing that gata meant *' dead " and that these three 
inscriptions indicated posthumous donations.24 Aside from the improbabi- 
lity of this suggestion ( why should these three Yavanas be the only post- 
humous donors in all of the cave inscriptions ?), his suggestion is gramma» 
tically impossible. How could the plural adjective modify the singular noun ? 
Kosambi writes that “ the use of the genitive plural to modify a noun in the 
genitive singular is seen elsewhere in the Karle inscriptions. "?5 But there is 
no case where a plural adjective modifies a singular noun. The only occur- 
rence of the mixing of singular and plural at Karla occurs in the inscriptions 
using the word “ Yavana ", and there the plural noun is always the name of 
the donor.?? If we except the three inscriptions in question, whenever the 
word Yavana appears, the name of the donor is in the plural. It would be 
particularly odd if these inscriptions did not give the name in the plural, and 
to top it off, modified the name in the singular with a plural adjective. We 
must, therefore, read the names as Citasangata and Irilusagata respectively. 


It is very difficult to find Sanskrit equivalents for Citasangata and 
Trilasangata. Very likely, the element -sa( ù )ga£a (the anusvára is uncer 
tain) is a name-forming suffix of which -naka -mnika,? -bhuti?? and 
simple -Ка® are prominent examples in the western cave inscriptions. 
Neither Cita nor Irila seem to be Sanskritic. Bühler suggested Сайта for 
Cita but this is very doubtful. Sanskrit Сайта should become Prakrit Ceta 
but never Cita. Sanskrit '*ai'" becomes Prakrit'**e*. See for example, 
Sanskrit cattya > Prakrit cefiya, Sanskrit hatramyaka > Prakrit herapika, 

4.9,-27 
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There is no evidence that dental “t” cerebralizes before an “r”. Thus 
Sanskrit ksatrapa > Prakrit khatapa ( khattapa). Sanskrit gotra > Prakrit 
gota ( доа ).-? Most likely, the two names have a foreign origin, perhaps 
either Greek or Iranian. There is no problem, however, with accepting 
-заћдаѓа as part of a name, even if an Indian etymology is found for Cita 
and Jrila, If the suffix is Indian, it would mean “ suitable ” ог“ fit for”. 


Turning now to the complete list of Yavana inscriptions, we notice a 
consistent pattern in their formulation. When the Yavana's place of origin 
is given, it is the first word in the inscription, in the ablative (4th) case. 
The next element is the word Yavana ( except No. 4. where the word Yavana 
and the name are reversed), in the genitive singular (6th case). This is 
followed by the name of the donor in the genitive plural and finally the 
object of donation and either the word dana or deyadhama. This pattern is 
firm except for No. 1 which seems to be incomplete. 


The word order of these inscriptions is actually that most common in 
all donative records of the western Indian caves. The fact which makes these 
Yavana inscriptions so remarkable is that the personal name is in the plural. 
While the point that certain Yavanas are mentioned in the plural has already 
been noticed by Bühler, Indraji, Senart, etc., it has not previously been 
understood that а/ the Yavanas are referred to in the plural. Furthermore 
although it has been stated that the plural is the plural majestis,? we must 
wonder why the Yavanas were so designated. After all, no other class or 
ethnic group is so designated. This is obviously a point of great interest.®® 


The only group of people, other than Yavgnas, who are mentioned 
in the plural are religious leaders, mainly theras.™ The use of the plural 
with holy men clearly shows that the practice indicates great respect, respect 
which seems to extend to a position almost more than just to an individual, 
How then does this tally with the use of the plural for Yavanas? It has often 
been assumed that the Yavanas who were donors in these caves were mer- 
chants or traders. However, it is difficult to believe that such great respect 
was shown to simple merchants. Why have no other merchants been granted 
a similar honor? Why also do the Yavanas never call themselves merchants - 
many other donors do just that. In fact one is surprised that none of the 
Yavanas mentions any occupation whatsoever. One is tempted to wonder 
if Yavana really was merely an ethnic designation. If Yavana was an ethnic 
name, it seems very likely that the Yavanas were all in positions of such 
power and prestige that the term became almost synonymous with a title. 
Only assuming that they werea group with great political power and influence 
апд. that such prestige was implicit in the name Yavana, can the use of 
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the plural be explained. Most probably, the only Yavanas that came to 
western India were those in government service at a fairly high level. It has 
also been suggested that the Yavanas were mercenaries,?? and it is equally 
possible that they were therefore respected for their high military position. 
This will be discussed further, below. | 


If we understand that the Yavanas were political figures, not just 
private individuals (i.e., traders or merchants, etc.) then it should be 
possible to determine the approximate time of their arrival and departure in 
western India. Let us first consider when the Yavanas left the Nasik-Karla- 
Junnar area. The starting point of such a discussion will obivously be 
Queen BalaSri’s inscription.®” In this inscription BalaSri states that her son 
Gotamiputra Satakarni was “ Saka- Yavana-Paihava-nisudana ” (Line 5). 
Leaving aside the question of the veracity of this statement, we notice that 
the Yavanas are definitely linked with the Sakas and Pahlavas, both of 
whom came from the northwest with the Ksaharáta Ksatrapas, who are 
assumed to have been Iranians if not Sakas. It is known for certain that 
the area between Karla, Junnar, and Nasik was in the hands of the Ksatrapa 
Nahapána, but that at some point during the reign of Gotamlputra Sata- 
karni this territory reverted to Satavahana control. There is no evidence of 
а Yavana presence in this region after the Satavahanas regained control, and 
ме must assume that the Yavanas departed with the defeat of the Ksaharata 
Ksatrapas. In this connection, we note that there are only Yavana donative 
inscriptions at sites where the Ksaharata Ksatrapas are known to have ruled. 
‘It seems equally likely that the Yavanas were not in western India before the 
advent of the Ksaharüta Ksatrapas. In the first place, it seems unlikely that 
if the Yavanas were in position of high power under the Sátavahanas prior 
to the advent of the Ksatrapas, that they should later seem prominent with 
the Ksatrapas. More central, however, is the fact that the Yavanas in India 
originally stem from the north-west. Since the Iranians clearly came from 
the north-west, and since the Yavanas came from the same area, they were 
clearly linked in the mind of Queen Balaśri with the Sakas, and seem to have 
some official, either governmental or military, function, it seems certain that 
they came to western India together with the Ksaharata Ksatrapas and stayed 
only as long as the Iranians were in power In this region. 


In simple terms, if the Yavanas were, as is suggested by the use of 

: the plural in the above epigraphs, governmental or military figures of rank, 
then they must have been connected with a particular dynasty. In the period 

in question, there is evidence of only two lines of kiugs in the Karla-Junnar- 

Nasik region: the Sátavühanas and the Ksaharüta Ksatrapas. It is almost 

impossible to argue that the Yavanas could have been allied to, or active 
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under, the Satavahanas, Everything, therefore, points to а Vavand presenicé 
coeval to that of the Ksaharata Ksatrapas. | 


The precise date of Ksaharüta Ksatrapa rule in the Deccan is not 
known. Even the length of time in which they ruled is uncertain. Essentially, 
the problem hinges on what dating system was used in inscriptions 
relating to Nahapana. Some scholars argue very vehemently that Nahapana 
used the Saka ега of 78 A. D.9? Other scholars argue equally vehemently 
that Nahapdna’s years are regnal years, and of course it is possible that he 
used an as yet unknown era, started by one of his predecessors and dis- 
continued after Nahapana. Since none of these theories are satisfactorily 
proven, the question cannot be answered conclusively. The fact remains 
‘that it is not known when Nahapana ruled in the Deccan. Even if 
Nahapiüna's years are regnal years, it would not be certain that he ruled over 
the Deccan for all of his reign. Because Nahapdna’s inscriptions contain 
the dates 41, 42, 45 and 46,1 it is known that the Ksatrapas ruled for a 
minimum of five years. How much longer than five years is at this point an 
 unanswerable question. 


Returning to the question of the function of the Yavanas during 
Ksatrapa rule, we must admit that it cannot be answered conclusively. It is 
known that certain of Nahapana's coins had Greek legends,*? and this might 
be thought to indicate Greek mint masters, and perhaps other civil 
" functionaries. The close connection of the Yavanas with the Sakas, however, 
Seems to point to mercenaries and тіШагу figures. It should be 
pointed out that the functions, military and civil, are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive. Yavanas may have functioned in both capacities. Unfortunately 
this is the point where one enters the realm of speculation, as all hard 
evidence is wanting. 


The precise meaning of the word Yavana at different times is very 
much in doubt. Particularly the use of the word in Rudradáman's Junagadh 
inscription remains puzzling. Therein it is mentioned that the Yavana- Раја 
Tusaspha repaired a dam (for?) the Mauryan king A$oka.? Tusaspha is 
clearly an Iranian name. One wonders how he could have been called a 
Yavana if the word designated Greeks. It is known that Iranians as well as 
- Greeks, i. e., Yonas| Yonakas adopted Indian names in India, and this was 
simply a process of adapting to a new culture. We cannot explain by the 
same process the notion that a Greek in India would have an Iranian 
name. Foreign names in India do seem a fairly reliable guide to ethnic 
origin. Particularly relevant to this question is the fact that Rudradimaa, 
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as an Iranian in descent, would have been particularly aware of the 
difference between Iranians and Greeks. In fact, Rudradüman himself had 
an атаја (minister) whom he called a Pahiava.‘5 It is uncertain, there- 
fore, that Yavana actually is used interchangeable with Yona or Yonaka. It 
is commonly assumed that the three forms are interchangeable, and that 
Yavana simply represents the Sanskrit form while Yona and Yonaka are the 
Prakrit forms. If such was the case, however, why is the Sanskrit form 
Yavana used in these Prakrit inscriptions? The word Yonaka occurs in a 
Nasik inscription, and is used very differently from the occurrences of 
Yavana discussed above. It mentions the Yonaka Idagnidata, the Otaraha 
(“ native of the northern country ”).47 Worthy of note in this inscription 
are three things. First of all, Idagnidata is not mentioned in the plural. 
Secondly, he is not a local person, but rather resides in the north. Thirdly, 
this inscription has occurrences of Sanskritisation, i. e., a@tmana, Idagnidata, 
etc. and yet Yonaka is used. Would not the Sanskrit form be more likely 
to occur іп an inscription with other examples of Sanskritisation ? Perhaps 
Yavana and Yona/Yonaka came to be used with different meanings in these 
inscriptions. It seems that in epigraphical sources, Yona and Yonaka are 
ethnic designations; while Yavana has some other meaning, which we will 
now discuss. 


Most likely Yona and Yavana were originally different forms of one 
and the same word meaning * Greek ". Which of these two words takes 
precedence chronologically speaking is, as mentioned above, a disputed point 
and not of significance to this discussion, After the fall of the Indo-Greek 
kingdoms in northwestern India, Greeks entered into the services of other 
dynasties, notably in this instance that of the Ksaharata Ksatrapas, The 
Greeks’ most likely function was as soldiers, i.e., mercenaries. After some 
time, the term Yavava indicated Greeks of high rank, not all ethnic Greeks, 
By the time of the Junagadh rock edict, the term seems to indicate merely a 
foreigner of high rank, in this case quite likely a military functionary. At 
what point the word Yavana lost its meaning of ** Greek " is not known, 
although it would seem from Queen Balaéri's Nasik inscription that the 
word still bad an ethnic connotation, Therefore, the meaning of the word 
Yavana in the Karla and Junnar inscriptions must be '*a high ranking 
Greek " or perhaps even *' Greek mercenary ". [n the case of the Janagadh 

- inscription it probably means simply '*foreign military man". This 
explanation of the diverging history of the forms Yona/Yonaka and Yavana 
-explains the differences in usage of these words in the western Indian 
inscriptions, 
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Dhenukakata : 


One of the noticeable features of the Yavana inscriptions is that the 
six records from Karla all indicate the Yavana's place of origin while those 
inscriptions at Junnar do not. Furthermore, all the Kalra Yavanas, with 
one exception, hail from Dhenukükata, a place which has not to date been 
conclusively located. The discrepancy between Karla and Junnar in this 
matter offers one possible suggestion as to the location of ancient Dhenu- 
kàkata. 


Turning first to the Yavana inscriptions at Junnar, one is faced with 
the question, why is the place of origin never mentioned in these inscriptions, 
‘The most likely explanation is that the Yavanas resided in Junnar itself.*? 
Several donors at Junnar have mentioned their places of domicile.:? Clearly 
the Yavanas could have done the same. All the Yavanas at Karla have 
stated where they come from, so that it only seems reasonable that the 
Yavanas at Junnar were living there when they made their donations. On 
the basis of an inscription it is clear that there was a city at the location 
where the present-day Junnar is situated.5? Certain surface remains have been 
discovered in the area which also suggest Junnar's inhabitation at an early 
date... Given the large number of rock-cut caves in the surrounding hills, 
it is likely that Junnar was a large and important city.? Because tbe 
Yavana donors at Junnar were living in the town, the names of the places of 
origin would have been superfluous in the inscriptions, and for this reason 
the names are lacking. 


Returning to the Karla donors, we see that they have all given their 
places of origin. It follows from this that they are unlikely to live in the 
vicinity of the Karla caves, or else such place names would also have been 
superfluous. This in itself argues against Kosambi's belief that Dhenuka- 
kata was very close to Karla, Kosambi argued that the hamlet of Devghar 
* at the opposite tip of the horseshoe curve of hills from Karle” was ancient 
.Dhenukákata.'? As primary evidence for this he demonstrates that at the 
present time there is still a close religious relationship between Devghar and 
‘the Karla caitya. While this is an interesting argument, it has several prob- 
‘lems, not the least of which is the fact that no ancient remains have been 
found at the site. The time gap between rhe excavation of the Karla сайуа 
and the present day is also too great for his argument to be totally convinc- 
ing. Given what has been written above concerning the Yavanas, it seems 
‘unlikely that Dhenukakata was a small and unimportant town. A priori а 
larger city would be a more likely contender. If Dhenukàákata had been a 
large city in the immediate vicinity of Karla, as Kosambi would have it, then 
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just as at Junnar, the place names of the donors would not have been 
necessary. What is most likely is that Dhenukakata was some distance 
away, i.e., not the nearest town. Furthermore, Dhenukakata must have 
been a large city, or else it would be difficult to explain the presence of not 
only the Yavanas, but also of so many ( nine) other donors from Dhenuka- 
kata at Karla. 


The one city which clearly fits the above conditions for Dhenukakata 
is Junnar. It has been argued by Bhandarkar that Junnar was the capital 
of Nahapàna,* and this of course would make ita very likely place of 
origin for the Yavana donors at Karla. Also if one accepts the proposition 
that the Usabhadata mentioned in LL 1097 is indeed the son-in-law of 
Nahapána, it would be quite likely that Usabhadita would hail from 
Nahapàna's capital. The identification is not, however, very certain. This 
hypothesis would also explain why there were no donors at Junnar who list 
Dhenukakata as their place of origin. It seems strange that so many donors 
at Karla came from Dhenukakata, but none of the donors at Junnar. If 
one traces the sites at which the name Dhenukakata has been found in 
western India, i. e., Karla, Shelarwadi, Kanheri,? and Pitalkhora, on a 
map, it is noticeable that Junnar lies close to the geographical centre of this 
area. Furthermore, no one has been able to find any name in the western 
cave inscriptions which corresponds to Junnar. It would be very peculiar if 
no one from Junnar had made any donations anywhere in western India 
other than Junnar, particularly if Junnar had been at one time the capital 
city. 


f Many attempts to discover the ancient name of Junnar have rested 
solely on the attempt to find a philological antecedent for the modern name 
Junnar. Most scholars derive the name Junnar from Sanskrit Jirna-nagara 
“ old-city ” and this does seem to be the correct etymology. It has been 
pointed out, however, that this could not have been the original name of 
the place - at one time it must not yet have been 010.58 So clearly at some 
time Junnar/ Jirpa-nagara must have hada different name. There is abso- 
lutely no reason to suppose that the earlier name was inany way connected 
etymologically to Junnar. Kosambi’? identified Junnar with Tagara, reject- 
ing the more commonly accepted ( and infinitely preferable ) identification 
Ter=Tagara. His basic argument is this, that 


A fundamental point hitherto neglected is that any identification 
other than with Junnar would lead to the conclusion that the 
Graeco-Roman traders from whose accounts both the Periplus and 
Ptolemy drew their main information did not see fit to mention the 
greatest Deccan trade centre of that time,°? 
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It seems very likely, however, that Junnar was mentioned in the classical 
accounts, and this fact would certainly be a blow to Kosambi's argument. 


Ptolemy mentions a place by the name of Omenogara which is close 
to what he calls the Nanaguna river. Naneghat and Gunaghat are both 
names of passes 25 km to the west of Junnar,®! and it seems very likely that 
this Omenogara was indeed Junnar, On the basis of this fact it has been 
argued that the ancient name for Junnar was Minanagara, cf. the Міра river 
which is close to Junnar. This hypothesis is sorely challenged by the 
occurrence of the place name Umehanükata in the Karla inscriptions, our 
No. 6. Abstracting the last two syllables, the correspondence Omeno-Ume- 
Вата is too close to be doubted. Indian “u " is often transliterated “о” in 
Greek, cf. Pulumavi > Polemois or Candragupta > Sandrocottus. Given the 
phonetic weakness of the syllable '* һа”, we have no difficulty in understand- 
ing how it dropped out in the transliteration, making Omeno and Umehand 
clearly the same form. The identification of the last two syllables, i. e., 
gara=kaja, is then quite likely in this context. The correspondence is fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that the Yavana Citasagata who hails from 
Umehanákata is very likely the same Yavana as the donor at Junnar, and 
who, as we have shown above, was most probably an inhabitant of Junnar. 
The identification Umehanakata=Omenogara=Junnar seems beyond doubt 
and eliminates the consideration Junnar = Minanagara. 


The question will obviously now arise, if Umehanakata is Junnar, 
how can Dhenukákata also be Junnar? The answer lies in the fact that 
Umehanákata cannot be explained as an Indian name. This is to say, it 
cannot be derived from any Prakrit or Sanskrit forms. The name further- 
more does not seem to be Greek. This leaves the primary options that the 
name is Dravidian or Iranian. Clearly the latter seems by far the more 
likely. When ancient Junnar was inhabited by foreigners ( Iranians or 
Greeks) it appears that they gave the town an Iranian name which was 
written Umehanakata in the Prakrit inscriptions. Particularly if Junnar was 
Nahapána's capital, it is understandable that the Iranians would have called 
the city by an Iranian name. Under these circumstances two names would 
have been common, the older Indian name, Dhenukakata, and the Iranian 
name Umehanikata. Ptolemy, in his references to Junnar, had simply given 
the Iranian name. 


In support of this hypothesis we point to the Brahmi inscriptions on 
Manmodi hill at Junnar, Nos. 21-23, in which ** the language is neither Pali 
nor Sanskrit. "9? Given the obvious presence of Sakas at Junnar, we cannot 
but suspect that the inscriptions, which are inscribed clearly, are in the 
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Iranian language, perhaps some form of Saka. Worthy of note in this context 
is that these inscriptions occur side by side, in the same cave, with Prakrit 
inscriptions. It is not impossible that an Iranian name Junnar would exist 
and be used side by side with an Indian name.9? 


Conclusion 


Our present investigation of the Y'avana inscriptions has demonstrated 
three points. The first is that three of our inscriptions (Nos. 6, 7, ahd 8) 
have not been interpreted correctly, and that in each case the element -sagata 
must be considered part of the donor's personal name, Secondly, we have 
Shown that the Yavanas of the western Indian cave inscriptions were not 
mere merchants. Indeed the word Yavana was not simply an ethnic designa- 
tion, but in these cave inscriptions indicated also high governmental rank, 
either civil or military. This was demonstrated by the invariable use of the 
plural in the personal name. The third point was that, based on the available 
evidence, Dhenukükata and Umehanakata seem to have been the Ancient 
Indian and Iranian names respectively for modern Junnar. This identification 
would solve not only the problem of the location of Dhenukükata, but would 
eliminate the apparent lack of reference to Junnar in both Classical and 
Inscriptional sources."* 
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AN OLD SINHALESE INSCRIPTION FROM ARIKAMEDU* 
IRAVATHAM MAHADEVAN 


Eighteen Potsherds bearing graffiti consisting of very brief and mostly 
fragmentary inscriptions in the Brahmi script were excavated in 1945 by 
Mortimer Wheeler at Arikamedu ( Virampatnam ) just South of Pondicherry 
( Wheeler 1946 ). The excavations have proved that this site on the East 
Coast of South India was an important ‘Indo-Roman Trading Station ' 
which flourished during the first two centuries A.D. A few more pottery 
graffiti with similar Br&bm! inscriptions have also been found at Arikamedu 
by the French archaeologists who worked on the site both before and after 
Wheeler’s major excavations (Casal 1949). The Arikamedu graffiti, while 
few in number and insignificant in contents, have nevertheless proved to be 
of outstanding importance on account of their secure dating in the first two 
centuries A. D. for the study of the early Tamil-Brühmtl inscriptions ( Maha- 
devan 1971). In an earlier paper [ have also identified Arikamedu 
( Virampatnam ) with the old port Virai mentioned in the Sangam Tamil 
Works, e. g. Akam, 206 ( Mahadevan 1970 ). 


2. One of the graffiti published by Wheeler is in Prákrt language and 
written in the Kusana Brahmi script of c. First century A.D. (Wheeler 
1946: No. 3). I have published another Prákjt inscription on a Potsherd 
found earlier at Arikamedu belonging to the same age but written in 
Southern Bráhml characters (Mahadevan 1973). The rest of the Arikamedu 
graffiti ( except a few which are too fragmentary to be read properly) have 
generally been considered to be in the Tamil language and written in the 
Tamil-Brahml script. 1 propose in the present paper to identify one of the 
graffiti found by Wheeler, which has so far been assumed to be in Tamil, as 
in fact written in Old Sinhalese language and belonging to the same age as 
the early cave inscriptions of Ceylon ( Sri Lanka). 


The inscription in question is incised on a potsherd bearing the 
excavation number AK V-117 and has been published as No. 18 in Wheeler’s 
Report ( Ancient India, Vol, 2, 1946, Fig. 47, p. 113). The pottery is of 
coarse fabric ( Wheeler 1946 : Type 24, illustrated in Fig. 19) which, accord- 
ing to Wheeler, was the most popular type found in Arikamedu and 
probably served as a cooking vessel. The sherd was found in the Northern 


* Paper read at the Seminar on Epigraphy, Kuppuswaml Sastri Research Institute, 
Madras Sanskrit College, June, 1061, 
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Sector of the site to the south of the large building identified as a warehouse. 
The exact stratigraphy of this sherd is not recorded in the Report, but it is 
generally stated that all the graffiti belong to the first and the second 
centuries A. D. ( Wheeler 1946: p. 109). 


The inscription incised on the sherd is a single word consisting of 
three characters in the Brahmi script and appears to be a complete text 


AR 


Fig. 1 Arikamedu Graffiti 


The earlier reading and interpretation by the team of epigraphists 
( B. C. Chhabra, N. P. Chakravarti, N. Lakshminarayana Rao and K. V. 
Subrahmanya Aiyar) who edited the section on inscriptions in Wheeler’s 
Report are reproduced below: 


18. AK V-117 : Three letters reading buttā 
i. e. the Tamil form of Buddha, 
the name of a woman. 


This reading is suspect on several counts. Firstly, the term Buddha 
is never found in the feminine gender in the form buddha. Secondly, if the 
word were in Tamil, one would expect the form putta or pullai ( cf. tevva- 
tattai for Devadatia in Wheeler 1946: No. 19 ) rather than the hybrid form 
buttd. Lastly, the third letter at the right end is unlikely to be /a as the 
lower right limb is shorter than the left, while both limbs are generally of 
the same height in /a, and further as the upper right line slants downwards 
unlike the medial sign for -à which is generally horizontal or occasionally 
slanting upwards. 


The clue to what I now consider to be the correct reading came first 
from palaeographical considerations mentioned above ruling out the reading 
18 for the last letter. The letter is in fact да written in the linear form most 
frequently found in the early cave inscriptions of Ceylon. The identification 
becomes certain when one compares the last letter of this record (Fig. 1) 
with the first and last letters of the very frequent final word Sagaga ( Pkt., 
Saghasa, Skt, Sarnghasya) occurring in numerous cave inscriptions of 
Ceylon ( Fig. 2). 
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AAR 


Fig. 2 Ceylon Cave Inscription 


The epigraphists who edited this inscription earlier failed to recognise 
this letter correctly probably because ѓа is not found in Prakrt inscriptions 
( where the palatal sibilant $a is replaced by the dental sa ) and the form of 
the letter in Brühml and in the later derivative Indian scripts is generally 
curved like a horse-shoe unlike the linear form found in Ceylon. ( Compare 
the Table in Sivaramamurti 1952: Fig 59 for the Indian forms with the 
Chart in Paranavitana 1970: opp. to p. xvi for the Old Sinhalese forms of 
the letter $3). The comparison brings out the fact that the last letter of this 
Arikamedu inscription is in fact a written in the linear style of the early 
Ceylon cave inscriptions. 


The revised reading of the text proposed by me is bu ta ga. The 
reading itself suggests that the language of the text cannot be Tamil and that 
lt is in fact in the Old Sinhalese language. The identification of the langu- 
age is certain because the revised reading conforms to the regular rules of 
phonology for ancient Sinhalese epigraphs as formulated by Paranavitana 
( Sigiri Graffiti, Vol. I, pp. Ixxviii-xciv; Early Brahmi Inscriptions, pp. xviii- 
xxxviii). The relevant rules are as follows: 


(i) Loss of aspiration : 


Consonants which are aspirated in Old and Middle IA languages are 
found without aspiration in Old Sinhalese : 


Examples : 
abhaya — abaya 
dhama — dama 
sagha — gaga (Fig. 2) 


(ii) Shortening of vowels: 


The long vowels of the Old and Middle [A languages are regularly 
shortened in Old Sinhalese. This change is universal and is in fact the most 
characteristic feature of the old Sinhalese language. 


Examples : 
dgata — agata 
gramani = gamani 
затдћауа — sagayq 
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(iii) Озе of palatal for dental sibilant in genitive case-ending : 


The substitution of the dental sibilant sa with the palatal sibilant £a 
in genitive case-ending ( -sya in Skt. and sa in Pkt.) is characteristic of the 
earlier Ceylon Cave inscriptions, 


Examples : 
saghasa — fagaía ( Fig. 2) 
putasa — putasa 
ganasa — ganaéa 


It is also relevant here to notice that in the later Ceylon cave inscrip- 
tions, the use of the ga in the place of sa is generally avoided and the 
genitive case ending is transformed from -éa to -ha. 


Examples : 


putasa — putaha 
gutasa — gutaha 


Applying the above three rules of phonology, we can equate the 
Arikamedu text with the corresponding Middle Indian Prükrt and Sanskrit 
form as follows : 


Old Sinhalese Н bu ta ѓа 
Middle Indian Prakrt : bhi ta за 
Sanskrit : bhu ta sya 


Thus the word denotes a personal name bhuta in the genitive case 
( bhütasa ) and means ( the vessel) of Bhüta. 


With this identification, we can recognise the unique contribution of 
Arikamedu to South Asian epigraphical studies as we fiod here three or 
probably four variants of the Brahmi script used to record three different 
languages, viz. 


Language Script Examples 


1, Middle Indian Prakst Kusüna Brahmi Wheeler ( 1946) : No. 3 


2. -do- Southern Brahmi Mehadevan ( 1973): No. V 
3. Tamil Tamil-Brahmi Wheeler ( 1946 ) : No. 9 

Mahadevan ( 1973): No. II 
4. Old Sinhalese Ceylon Bráhm! Wheeler (1946) : No. 18 


4. 9,-29 
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When we add to this list the Latin language in the Roman scrlpt also 
found at Arikamedu ( Wheeler 1946: pl. XXIII), we get some idea of the 
unique importance of Arikamedu as an international trading centre and 
entrepot in South India around the turn of the Christian Era. 
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HOUSES OF THE EARLY HISTORIC PERIOD iN NORTH INDIA: 
A NEW EVIDENCE 


C. MARGABANDHU 


Many excavations have been conducted in north India which have 
revealed plans of the houses with exposed walls in outline and the general lay- 
out of the township in disconnected details. But in most of the sites the 
excavations were in the nature of work on a smaller scale to get the cultural 
sequence as the main aim and hence the information regarding the structures 
revealed is quite limited in details. They consist of indistinct walls, broken 
disconnected floor-levels and pit-lines of later levels disturbing the earlier 
evidence. 


Except at a few sites where excavations have been conducted ona 
horizontal scale not many ancient Historical sites have been excavated to 
know the total lay-out of the city or town and its neighbourhood for getting 
basic data of the individual plans of houses or a clear-cut plan of each type 
with any distinguishing features, change in the alignment situated in the 
various portions of the habitation in the township. 


Some such larger excavations have been carried out at the early 
Historical towns during the last few decades, which include, to mention the 
notable sites Bhita, Hastinapura, Kausambi, Pataliputra and Taxila. Though 
evidence of house-plans have been revealed at these sites during the various 
periods, but the basic details gathered at a given time period of structural 
activity, the information was much less to reconstruct the total house-plan 
and its varied features. What is available is the plan that could be traced 
out by running walls, broken and patchy floor-levels, hearths, blocked 
openings, and other fallen debris on the basis of which a reconstruction 
has to be made of the probable nature of the entire house-plan. The 
main characteristics that comprise the height of the walls, entrance to the 
house, the windows on the sides, steps at the main entrance, nature of the 
kitchen and more than all this, the nature of the roof and ceiling and the 
materials used are all to be reconstructed for which enough field data is not 
forthcoming. 


An interesting source of information on this aspect has been glimpsed 
-in support from terracotta house models that have been reported in contem- 
porary context from a few early Historical sites of northern India, Thege 
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are simple ones prepared from clay, mostly hand-made and aré quite typical 
and characteristic as to suggest the real model existing during the period. 
They possess individual characteristics since no one model is similar to the 
other. None of them is mould-made. Those that were found with other 
features such as male figurines, animals or acquatic creatures indicate that 
they were perhaps affixed to them separately, What is more significant and 
equally attractive is the three dimensional effect that has been infused in 
them by depicting the marginal space distance, frontal and vertical features 
so much so that to give a real perception of the original living type, then 
existing. 


An attempt has been made to put them together and study the main 
features depicted in them so as to get the basic information possible that is 
not available from the excavated evidence. At the same time it has to be 
emphasised that this evidence is very significant since the features and details 
represented are quite unusual as to give a three dimensional effect that is 
not known in other types of antiquities. 


Not many models have been found from the sites but the availability 
of the places of occurrence are settlements which go back to as early as the 
fourth and the third century B. C. and had prosperous periods of cultural 
and economic activity upto the end of the Late Historical period (fourth- 
fifth century A, D.). 


The models have been reported at Bhita, Kausambi, Raith, Rajgir, 
Sambhar and Sonkh, 


Their occurrence indicates a wider geographical spread which includes 
the main Ganga valley, the Yamuna basin as well as the zone comprising 
the western portion of the plains, bordering the Aravalli ranges, 


These models are small and miniature in size and possess some general 
features in common which devolve them into a compact group. They are 
square or rectangular in shape bordered by a raised wall around except the 
entrance provided with steps and raised parapets on sides. Other features 
depicted include, main door leading to the interior, window openings, 
pillars, high walls over which raise the ceiling portion, enclosure walls with 
sides possessing balconied chattris covered above, meant possibly for watch 
towers, The depiction of the roof is quite characteristic. It is circular or 
rectangular with sloping sides topped by finials at intervals. The sloping 
roof does not clearly indicate utility of tiles or thatch, but use of both of 
‘them is quite suggestive. Those models with circular roof have a central 
projection at top decorated generally with a tapering pointed finial, while 
some of them resemble an inverted lid of a vessel, 
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All these features of these models add visual information simulating 
the then existing structures. Apart from the single house models quite a few 
of them represent group of houses within a broad enclosure surrounded by 
a high raised wall. The houses are closely connected together with a single 
main entrance. The size of the houses indicates that possibly more than four 
to five families lived in such dwelling complexes. 


A few models are found with more than one storey in the midst of a 
cluster of dwellings, The buildings stood on pillars on an extensive area 
bordered by high raised walls. The approach to the first storey was by steps 
from inside the house which was clearly shown atleast in one model in which 
steps could be counted in front view. The whole complex of structures was 
very well planned since on all sides are found rooms with a single main 
entrance leading to others inside. This type of house plans suggests a large 
number of families or a joint family, if not the whole group of a community, 
living together. In any case the planning of such large houses with sprawl- 
ing enclosures indicates the economic well-being of the community and the 
standard of living which was evidently quite prosperous. 


Another aspect which has a direct relevance to the problem is of the 
chronology of the finds themselves. А few are known from stratigraphic 
levels, but most of them are from surface. In general, many of them are 
ascribable to the Kusüna period on the basis of other relative details 
associated with the finds. However, in relevance to the availability of evi- 
dence, the findings from Kusána levels add more information of this period 
in time-scale that could be compared with known details for the earlier and 
later times also. 


Sonkh has yielded house models from chronological horizons both in 
variety and details. Each model found here is a specific type by itself. The 
simple type of a house are known from Rairh and Sambhar representing 
single dwellings. As far as possible the models have been defined and des- 
cribed with relevance to chronology. But it is difficult to clearly indicate a 
relative time period and hence a general outline of their features has been 
taken as the main criteria to emphasize their significance, 


At Maniyar Math! ( Pl. XXIII, A), Rajgir, the model was found dur- 
ing clearance of the environs in a circular structure. Along with it was 
found a number of characteristic terracotta objects and ceramics. 


The house model is simple in plan with an enclosed courtyard in front 
within the walled court. There are traces of a human figure identified, 
The house has a central opening for going in, It has a gabled roof on top 
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with a side ridge running all throughout. The roof is capped by finial, 
A hole near the plinth of the house was possibly intended to fix a flagstaff. 


On the basis of other finds it has been ascribed earlier to the Christian 
era. Sambhar and Rairh have yielded a few models which are simple ia 
plan and are the realistic representations in this group. All the models are 
of the nature of single dwellings. 


At Sambhar? it consists of a miniature rectangular chamber with a 
gabled roof crowned by finials, large doorways with horizontal lintels in 
front flanked by high level windows, similar windows in the side walls and 
pierced lattice ventilators in the back wall. Since it represents a single house 
model, the side raised wall protecting it is not depicted. The long gabled 
roof at best indicates that it had two rooms and a verandah at centre. 
The broad window let in sufficient air and light to the interior. 


It is quite interesting to compare the model plan with the excavated 
remains of structures of this period at Sambhar to know the contemporary 
planning in general and houses in particular. 


Almost all the structures are small dwellings, the largest alone 
measures 45' by 35' (13x 10). Many of them are constructed on the usual 
plan of a central court surrounded by rows of rooms on three or on all four 
sides and in most cases the walls are thin being equal to the single length of 
the bricks. The usual material for the construction of the walls are burnt 
bricks of varying sizes laid in mud mortar. The foundations of houses are 
built of roughly cut blocks of jhajjhar stones available nearby. The floors 
were made of hard moraindi soil upon layers of fine sand, broken burnt 
crucibles, etc. The same clay was also used for plasteriog the walls of 
houses. 


L-shaped open spaces in the inner corners of some of the structures 
could appear to have supported stair-cases with narrow and steep treads. 
The walls of such houses are stouter being a whole brick-length and width 
in thickness. As in modern times houses adjoining one another have no 
common party walls, narrow spaces being left between them for the use of 
cleaning, sweeping, etc. 


The house model reported at Sambhar reflects on the contemporary 
nature of buildings especially the simple ones which were mostly occupied 
by the majority of the common people. 


Rairh? has also yielded simple dwellings identical to Sambhar speci- 
men. The building stands on a raised platform with slanting thatched or 
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tiled roof supported on gabled walls and decorated with finials on the ridge 
and one or more door ways giving access to the interior of the house. The 
dwelling is surrounded by a walled-in enclosure. To protect from the 
summer heat and monsoon winds and rain, sloping shades of the roof all 
around acted as a safeguard from damaging the structure. 


Sonkh* has yielded a few house models that reveal features 
distinguished by certain characteristics of planning of houses during this 
period. Stratigraphically they belong to the time-span of the first century 
В. С. and the first century A. D. 


One of them is the best preserved model with all the details clearly 
shown on a three dimensional relief (Pl. XXIII, D). It consists of four 
houses, clustering very close with a narrow yard in the centre. Out of them 
only three houses are fully preserved, while the fourth one is broken. The 
houses have domed roofs with three conical gables on top uniformly 
projecting above, The houses are joined in a right angle and encircle a 
small courtyard. The houses are bounded by a built wall almost equal upto 
the level of the roof all around. The whole complex has only one entrance 
which leads through a passage into the court from where the other houses 
can be entered. The remains of a step in front ( partly broken at lower end 
of base ) of the outer entrance show that a staircase led up to it, A tree 
seems to have grown beside the entrance, traces of its crown are still visible 
on the roof. Its finding is relatively dated to the middle of the first 
century B. C. 


Another model5 though not a typical representation of the house plan 
but perhaps ritual structure of a votive nature. Some features of the model are 
quite characteristic and suggest the nature of buildings in larger enclosures. 
It is aptly called a “ Votive tank ”', situated in an enclosure surrounded by 
a high-raised wall on all four sides. On this broad area is erected a plat. 
form abutting at the side wall centrally distanced which is approached by a 
flight of steps from the lower area. This platform itself rests on four thick 
columns (pillars) while the portion abutting the wall gave added strength 
and support. On the platform rises a structure with three walls and the 
roof open to the sky. This “ доог’ is approached by a flight of steps or 
“ ladder ” of which four steps are still visible. The front spaces at lower 
platform and the *'first floor" are partly open and the details are not clear 
since the model is broken. The entire structure is enclosed by a wall all 
around which resembles the shape of a vessel, This model is datable to the 
first century B. C. 


А simple dwelling with other features lost has also been reported 
from Sonkh® (Pl. XXIII, B). Itisa rare type that is represented in thig 
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model. It consists of a circular structure in plan built over а basal platform 
with an entrance on one side. It is approached by a flight of steps, the 
details of which are broken. Its ceiling converges with a conical top, 
possibly built in bamboo and thatch, It is a single roomed dwelling being a 
common type that could be compared to the contemporary circular dwelling 
places. It belongs to the Kusána period (c. the first century A. D, ). 


A model has been reported from Kausambi? (РІ. XXIII, C) similar 
to the structure known from Sonkh. It is more developed with a larger 
enclosure comprising features that give credence to the realistic structures 
of contemporary times, It is hand-modelled, consisting of two circular 
Structures, one smaller and the other bigper with a platform in-between 
hinging on the posts or pillars of the structures all of which are enclosed on 
three sides by a high raising wall. The front entrance leads directly to the 
Structures, inside, possibly approached by a flight of steps. 


Both of them have circular ceilings topped by a pinnacle. The 
smaller structure has a top ending in a sharp cone while the larger one has 
no pinnacle, but ends with a truncated top resembling the shape of an 
inverted domical lid. 


In the larger structure is found a platform occupying the area, 
rectangular in plan. It looks more of the shape of a bedstead rather than 
for any other purpose. The platform in-between has over it a trough or an 
oil lamp. 


The functional utility of this complex of structures can be explained 
in two ways. The pedestal in the larger structure, the oil lamp and the 
Smaller one suggest some religious use of them as a shrine or possibly were 
small resting places of the parnaśālā type, nearby a shrine. What is more 
significant is the visual representation of a circular structure built of thatch 
and bamboo with a single entrance — a dwelling type of a simple nature best 
suited for a small family or individuals. 


On the basis of contemporary evidence this model is dated to the 
first-second century A. D. 


Bhita® has yielded a terracotta model prepared in the shape of a dish. 
The inner portion is enclosed by a raised wall around, with an entrance on 
one side. Inside are found seated seven human figures in a ring with a 
slightly concave shallow pedestal or tablet at centre. On the pedestal was 
found a stone catapult or sling ball. The figures are very roughly shaped 
qnd are much mutilated, 
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The nature of the structure inside the enclosure is rather difficult to 
clearly visualise. But the details of the figures, the pedestal and the whole 
open front indicate that it resembles the shape of a house-hold ‘shrine’ in 
miniature form. Moreover, the court-yard in front, along with other 
features, tends to reveal that the ‘shrine’ was open to the sky and 
probably covered by some perishable materials. On the basis of contempo- 
rary evidence it is ascribed to the fourth century A. D. 


In a study of this nature based on miniature models it is interesting to 
visualise certain characteristics that are common to them. АП of them are 
hand-modelled and depict the details of the outer walls including the 
structures conforming to some basic standard pattern of measurements 
having some proportionate scale value. This is clearly observed їп regard 
to the main entrance, the height of the walls, the windows, the ceiling as well 
as the roof. In other words it suggests that they have been prepared by 
expert craftsman with a bearing over the actual existing types and hence any 
deviation of them from the original is likely to be clearly distinguished from 
the normal ones. 


Directly arising out of this premise, another aspect of their synchro- 
nous nature is also to be emphasized. Many of them were stratigraphically 
dated in the first and the second century A, D. co-eval to the Kusana period. 
This was a fairly prosperous period with a settled political life and economic 
prosperity that was revealed by increasing expansion of urban life and the 
planning and construction of house-buildings on a larger scale. It was one 
of the reasons that can be suggested by the finding of house-models specifi- 
cally during this period. 


On the basis of the available evidence of the models, four types of 
house plans could be visualised. They devolve into the following groups: 


1. House with rectangular plan of smaller and medium dimensions with 
one or more entrances and a sloping roof which was covered over by 
thatch or tiles with a pinnacle on top to hold them. 


2. Circular small structure with an entrance on one side covered over by 
sloping circular ceiling possibly made of bamboo and thatch. 


3. Cluster of houses, together enclosed by a clear-cut boundary wall. 
4. Double-storied house. 


These types are mosily representative in nature and form into a 
pattern; it is not impossible that they reveal the visual nature of the known 
plans of houses of the times, 

4.3.- 30 
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An inscription in Aramaic engraved on the piilar, 


A NOTE ON THE ARAMAIC INSCRIPTION OF PRIYADARSI 
(ASOKA ) FROM TAXILA 


В, М. MUKHERJEE 


In 1914-15 an octagonal pillar of white marble was found built 
into a wall between two chambers of a building of Block F at Sirkap ( Taxila ). 
An inscription in Aramaic is engraved on the pillar? (Р). XXIV). 


The top of the pillar is unevenly broken, and the topmost line of the 
inscription is partly mutilated. Hence it is possible that the present pillar is 
only the lower part of an original one, which could have borne inscription on 
its now lost upper part. “There із '°, however, as John Marshall observed, 
% no trace of any characters on the face of the column to the left, and 
it may be assumed from the blank face immediately on the right of the 
(existing ) record that on this side also there was no other letter. ”? Simiarly, 
the portion of the pillar beneath the last (twelfth) of the existing lines is 
completely blank, So the record must have ended with the twelfth line. 


A comparative study of the length of the existing lines of the inscrip- 
tion indicates effacement of a few letters towards the end of the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth lines and in the beginning as well as at the end of the 
first line. This fact and the above noted possibility of the loss of the upper 
part of the epigraph may allow us to call the present pillar inscription as a 
fragmentary record, though there is not much mutilation in its existing 
part. 


А. Cowley and L. D. Barnett, who were among the first writers on 
the Taxila inscription, attributed it to c. 4th century B. C. and did not find 
in it any reference to Afoka (or Priyadar$l)? In a much later year Е. 
Altheim wanted to see in this record allusions to textual tradition on the 
Avesta in the post-Achaemenid period.‘ 


E. Herzfeld was the first scholar to notice the words marana 
Priyadar ... ( зіс) in line по. 9 and the words /i-màárana Priyadar§ in line 
no. 12. He considered these expressions as referring to Lord Priyadaréi, 
i. e. ASoka, and took the inscription as that of ASoka.5 Е. С. Andreas, who 
also noticed the references to mr'n Prydrs (‘ і. е. lord Ргіуадаг<1), thought 
that the inscription was issued when Абока was a governor (of Taxila ). 
Andreas translated, like A. Cowley, the surviving word in line no. 1 ag 
'* memorial ".? In the opinion of John Marshall the column was erected '* in 
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honour оГ” “а high official " (called Romedote) when Абока, the ©“ heira 
apparent of Bindusára, was ruling as Viceroy ( or Governor) -«-« of Taxila 
and the North-West ".?^ On the other hand, Н. Humbach believes, following 
up a lead given by E. Benveniste,’ that the Taxila inscription is a translation 
( with a slight abridgement or modification ) of a section of the Shahbazgarhi 
version of Rock Edict IV of King A$oka.  Humbach apparently believes 
that all the lines of the existing inscription are partly mutilated.!? 


Priyadra$i (i. e. Абока) is referred to as mrn, “our lord", and 
not only as mik", king”, in the Aramaic version of the Shar-i-Kuna edict." 
Hence the reference to Ргіуайаг51 (i. e. A&oka) in the Taxila inscription 
as mr'n does not necessarily mean that it was written during the time of 
Абока” governorship. On the other hand, there is enough indication that 
the record was engraved during the reign of ASoka. The phrase wi'bwhy 
hww hwptysty of lines 5 and 6 of this epigraph can be (as we shall see 
below ) translated as '* and to his father and the aged good obedience". In 
that case, the phrase concerned should at once remind us the expressions 
“ obedience to mother and father " and ** obedience to the aged " and similar 
references in several Prakrit edicts of A$oka (including RE III, IV, XI 
and XIII, ME II and PE VII). Hence the inscription concerned can be 
safely considered as an edict of King ASoka, issued in or after he had been 
consecrated for twelve years, when, according to his Prakrit PE VI, he caused 
( i. e. began to cause) the Edicts of the Law of Piety ( Dhammalipis) to be 
written. 


A. Cowley and F. C. Andreas translated line 1 as '* eree memorial 
«2.922 Н, Humbach, following an indication given by Herzfeld,!? reads 
the first line as ..... wt(^). He believes that these letters belong to а word 
which can be translated as *''non-injury ".14 But the first line of the 
existing record is too fragmentary to admit of a fair reading and a plausible 
interpretation. Only a few letters [like ¢, 2, w and £(?)] can be read 
doubtfully. 


The second line can be read as ¿dmydty‘l or ldmy ШЧ. Here l- 
denotes ‘to’ or ‘for’ and “2, as a preposition, signifies “ to” or '* unto ", or 
“towards 15 Н. Humbach compares dmydty with Iranian dāmə dato.1? 
Here -diy can be related to Old Iranian dà/ta or Middle Iranian *dat,17 
denoting “law”, and dmy - to Old Iranian damay - or Middle [Iranian дат-, 
signifying inter alia ** creation **.!* [п an Aramaic record the form dmy may 
be looked upon as the construct state masculine.plural of dm and dty may be 
considered as an abstract noun consisting of dí and a suffix.!? In that case, 
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dmydty or dmy diy, clothed in Aramaic grammar, may mean *' the creations 
of law.*20 


Lines 3-5 and the first word of line 6 can be read as (1, 3) ngdwt 
Ч (V. 4) "rzw fngdwt* (1. 5) wl bwhy hww (1. 6) hwptysty. 


According to an earlier interpretation of Н. Humbach, подо of line 
3 is the transliteration of an Iranian term comprising na (“ по”) gada 
(“injured ” ) and ( Iranian suffix ) awata.?! No doubt, here n and даш should 
better be taken as of Iranian (or at least non-semitic), than of Semitic, 
origin, since in the latter sense none of these suggests a suitable meaning.?? 
We can connect n with Old Persian naty, Avestan na- or even with Sanskrit 
па, all signifying ** no ” * not", We may relate gd to Iranian gada, meaning 
inter alia ‘harm’, * injury ’, etc.? and сап also compare it with Sanskrit gada 
denoting inter alia ‘ sickness". The expression ngdwt’ with (Aramaic) 
t' (indicating a determined state feminine singular ending) can then mean 
*: the non-injury ". 


In line 4 'rzw can be related to Old Iranian arajay, meaning ‘‘ worthy 
ОЁ” or “ deserving ( of )".24 The particle $- of $ngdwt may signify inter alia 
“that which" in ‘Imperial’ Aramaic. So "'rzwingdwi! may mean 
* worthy of that which is the non-injury ”. 


In the Aramaic language w/'bwhy of line 5 certainly means “and to 
his father ",8 The next word Aww, however, does not appear to be of 
Aramaic origin. It may be conveniently related tc Iranian huv ( > *hvai or 
*hav of Avensta hvdista “ best ", ' oldest ") and may be taken to signify 
“old” “ aged ”, etc.?? 


The word Awptys(y has been convincingly explained to be of Iranian 
origin ( ^upatiasii), meaning ‘‘ good obedience ".? The form of the word 
appearing in an Aramaic record may pass as a substantive singular.?? 


It appears that the first sentence of the existing portion of the inserip- 
tion ends with the word hwptysty. We may be permitted to translate it 
as “ for the creations of law unto the non-injury to [ creatures ] worthy of that 
which [ is ] (ће non-injury and to his father and the aged good obedience, ” 
The reference (о law [d(a)t- > d(ày(a)-] in an edict of ASoka in con- 
nection with propagation of non-injury and obedience surely indicates that 
here the term d(a)t -< d(a) (a), “law”, stands for his Dhamma 
( Dharma ), mentioned in his Prakrit edicts. The term dharma, one of the 
literal meanings of which is “ law ”, is connected in the Prakrit edicts with 
inter айа propagation of the doctrine of non-injury and obedience. 
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The second word of line 6 can be easily read аз znh, denoting 
'5 this "9? In line 7 the first word is zk, signifying '* that ”,3! and the second 
word is bhwwrdh, Of the latter term, bhw- may perhaps be related to 
Iranian vohu, meaning “ good” and -wrd- to Iranian var ә d-, denoting 
“ increase ",3* The particle -h can indicate a feminine singular noun in 
absolute state. However, we may also compare bhw- with Sanskrit baku, 
signifying * much ”, “ many ”, * great", “abundant”, etc. and -wrd- or 
-wrdh- with Sanskrit vrddhi, meaning ** increase ", ** growth”, еіс. The 
expression znh zk bhwwrdh can now be translated as * this (and) that (i. e. 
various kinds of practice of Data or Law) [have] good ( or many[fold] or 
much ) increase ". 


In line 8 the first word is hw, meaning “that ",95 The second word 
can be read as nstwn, denoting * document'9? This word is of Persian 
origin." To the same source we may trace hw if it is related to Iranian hu, 
meaning *' good '',9? 


The next word in line 8 can be deciphered as zy. Here it may signify 
“ which ".?? The last word of line 8 is Awt. It can be explained as the 3rd 
person singular feminine form of hwy, meaning “to exist ”.% 


Line 9 is mutilated at the end. Its existing portion can be deciphered 
as mr'n prydar (5* )......, meaning © our lord Priyadarsi...... " Line 10 is 
also partly broken. The remaining portion reads lk w t». Here hik- may 
be taken as a verb, meaning inter alia ч іо die **,?* We can easily consider 
w as signifying * and *.*2 


If these interpretations are correct the second part of line 6 and lines 
7-10 can be rendered into English as ‘this document (or [this] good 
document ) exists ( until] our lord Priyadar$(1), dies... ..."". 


The last two lines can be deciphered as ( 1. 11) w'p bnwhy..... (1.12) 
imr'n prydar($). We can confidently consider w'p as consisting of w, 
“and” "p “also’.48 In bnwhy we have bn, '* son ”,%& and singular prono- 
minal suffix why (*'his")3S5 So bnwhy means “his son". Of the 
expression Jm7’n, l- means “to” or “ belonging to ”% and -mr'n is the Ist 
person plural form of mr, “lord ".?* The last word is certainly a translite- 
ration of the name Priyadarst. 


In the light of the above discussion we can offer the following reading 
and translation of the inscription concerned : 
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„өөр 2, wt(?) T 
Idmy dty'l 

ngdwt Ч 

'rzw Sngdwt’ 
wl'bwhy hww 
hwplysty znh 

zk bhwwrdh 

hw nstwn zy hwt 


© 00-10 0 ть Wh = 


Il wp bnwhy =» 
12 lmr'n prydr(5) 
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Translation 


(ІЛ 1-6) “for the creations of Law [D(à)t(a)], unto the 
non-injury to [ the creatures ) worthy of that which [is] the non- 
injury and to his (i.e. one's own) father and the aged good 
obedience [.] (L1.6-7). This [and] that (i.e. various kinds 
of practice of D( à )t(a) or Law) [ have] good ( or many[fold ] 
or much) іпсгеаѕе [.] (11. 8-12). This document (or [this] 


good document) exists [ until] our lord Priyadarál dies ...... and 
also [until after] his son ...... belonging to our lord Priya- 
dar$i [ .] ". 


The above reading of the text and its translation and also our obser- 
vations on the present state of the epigraph clearly show that there is no 
much mutilation in the existing portion of the record. At least Н. Humbach 
is certainly wrong in taking all the existing lines as partly mutilated.“ 


From the point of view of contents, the epigraph in question can be 
compared with АќоКа'ѕ Prakrit RE IV, found so far at Girnar, Kalsi, 
Dhauli, Jaugada, Erragudi, Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra. A section of RE 
IV, marked as * С, by E. Hultzsch,* refers, like lines 1-6 of our record, to 
abstention from hurting creatures and (in the majority of the known 
recensions ) to obedience to father and the aged. But section * С' refers 
also to other subjects. This section in the Shahbazgarhi edict states that 
” such as not existed before for many hundred years, now owing to the 
instruction of King Priyadarsi, Beloved of the Gods, in Dharma, have 
increased abstention from slaughter of lives, abstention from hurting 
creatures, respect towards brahmanas and Sramanas, obedience to mother 
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and father (and) to the aged”. Thus, though the person or persons 
responsible for drafting the Aramaic record knew the contents of section 
‘C’ of RE IV, he or they selected from available data the subjects which 
he or they thought could indicate the prevalence of virtuous things “© for 
creations” (і. e. owing to the acts of creating or preaching) of D(à)t(a) 
( Dharma ) by Priyadarśi. 


The statement that “this [and] that (i. e. various kinds of practice 
of р(а )қа ) = Dharma) [ have] good (ог many [fold ] or much ) increase " 
(lines 6-7) echoes section * C' of RE IV, the Shahbazgarhi version of 
which states that ‘this and many other kinds of practice of Dharma 
have increased." 


RE IV speaks of inter alia promotion of Dharma “for ever” by 
Priyadars! (section * E') and by his sons, grandsons and great grandsons 
until the end of tbe aeon (section ‘F’). Section F of RE IV indicates that 
the purpose of writing that edict was to get them ( successors or the subjects 
of Priyadar$i ) involved in the promotion of the matter ( relating to Dharma). 
These ideas seem to be partially conveyed by lines 8-12 of the Aramaic 
record. 


Contents of sections marked by Hultzsch as А, В, G, Н, I and K have 
not been fully or partly incorporated in the existing portion of the Aramaio 
inscription. However, since the first line of the existing inscription is badly 
mutilated and since there could have been in the original record one or more 
than one line above the present line no. 1, we should not altogether deny the 
feasibility of the inclusion of the contents of section A or B in the original 
draft of the Aramaic epigraph. Nevertheless, the available data are strong 
enough to prove that the Aramaic record is neither a literal nor a free 
translation of RE IV. It is not even an abridged edition in Aramaic of RE 
IV, incorporating all the points discussed therein. It seems to incorporate 
only those points which appeared to be important to the person or persons 
responsible for drafting it. It may be looked upon as one of the brief 
( зала ) edicts referred to in RE XIV. 


Н. Humbach is thus wrong in thinking that the Taxila inscription “is 
nothing but a slightly abridged word for word translation of the central 
passage of Agoka’s Rock Edict IV ".5? This assumption has wrongly lead 
him to interpret several words of this record quite arbitrarily.5 


- ASoka's Prakrit inscriptions refer to his edicts as dhammalipis. The 
Aramaic record from Taxila refers to it as hw nstwn ( “ good document  ) or 
nštwn ( ** document " ). 
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ASoka’s Dharma is alluded to in the Taxila inscription as D( a)t(a ). 
It is interesting to note that both the terms dharma and data may literally 
mean “law”. In the Shar-i-Kuna Greek edict of Priyadarsi, ASoka’s 
Dharma is indicated by the word eu'sebeia, literally meaning “piety”. In 
the Shar-i-Kuna Aramaic inscription of Priyadarsi the concept of Dharma is 
indicated by the expression qsAé', literally meaning “truth”. Piety and 
truth were, no doubt, two important constituent elements of ASoka’s 
Dharma. 


As noted above, the person or persons responsible for preparing 
the text of the Taxila edict knew the contents of RE IV. The latter “ was 
caused to be written by king Priyadar$i, Beloved of the Gods, (when he 
had been) anointed twelve years". So the Taxila edict was written in 
or after the twelfth (expired) year, counted from the date of ASoka's 
consecration. 

The upshot of the above discussion is that the Taxila Aramaic 
inscription was not engraved during the governorship of ASoka in the 
Taxila region. It was issued as a brief ( samkhita) edict of King Priya- 
dar$i Абока. 
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REPRESENTATION OF WEAPONS ON ANCIENT INDIAN COINS 
G. N. Pant 


Introduction : 


Indian numismatists have generally studied coins for solving various 
tangible problems of political history and only a few have tried to reconstruct 
the cultural life of the people, Ап attempt has been made in this paper to 
describe the weapons depicted on the ancient Indian coins. This study has 
its own limitations. The evidence gleaned from the coins could easily be 
corroborated by comparing them with similar representations on contempo- 
rary sculptures and paintings or to their reference in contemporary literature. 


The strung bow and arrow on the Archer Type of the coins of 
Candragupta Vikramaditya show the emperor as the unrivalled bowman; 
the portrait of a ship with mast on the Satavahana coins announces their 
might on the high seas; the Lion-slayer Type and the Rhinoceros-slayer 
Type of coins of the Gupta monarchs speak of the vigrant power of the 
emperor in putting to the sword such powerful beasts. Their Horseman 
Type of coins show their mastery as cavaliers, The pair of fish and the bow, 
the royal insignias of the Ceras and the Calukyas, shown with the Cola lion, 
reveal the conquest of the Cola emperor over them. The portrait of Kaniska 
with a big sword fastened to his belt on the Kusana coins illustrates the 
emperor as a master swordsman, These are only a few illustrations amongst 
Several others which established beyond doubt the importance of coins as a 
source material. 


Bow, Arrow and Quiver : 


The depiction of bow and arrow on coins predominates over other 
weapons. On Punch-marked coins, figures of weapons and tools are 
exceedingly rare. The bow and arrow either with or without a taurine 
symbol are found on the obverse of two groups of coins! The bow is of 
very simple type with curved stave and straight string. It is a common type 
found on early Andhra coins from Kolhapur.? Variant of 2, class II of the 
Taxila coins illustrated by Cunningham® includes a wheel and a bow and 
arrow. Indo-Bactrian and Indo-Greek kings (4th-2nd centuries B. C.) 
preferred bow and arrow along with other weapons which figure very 
frequently on their coins. Two types of bows are generally noticeable: 
pimple and complex. The simple bow was perhaps made of bamboo and 
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the complex one of steel. On the Indo-Greek coins Apollo is shown with 
the bow either resting on the ground or being held in one of his hands. 
The king on the coins of Artemidorous* stands in a vikata posture while 
on another coin he is seen in sampada position. In the former posture 
the left leg of the king is advanced and bent from the knee and the right 
leg is straight while in the latter posture he is standing erect with both 
legs together. The arrow-heads, both simple and feathered, have been 
found. They are mostly pointed and barbed. Many specimens of such 
bows and arrows can be seen on the Indo-Greek coins preserved in the 
State Museum, Lucknow. The quivers of this period were round, tapering 
at the bottom, broader at the top and open mouthed. Bows enclosed in 
a case with pointed bottom and fairly broad top, can be noticed on the 
coins of Zoilus in the British Museum, London collection.5 


On the copper coins of Apollodotus, Apollo is seen standing, facing 
left, holding the bow in his left hand and an arrow in the right.? Similarly, 
on the copper coins of Zoilus, Apollo is facing right holding an arrow 
with both hands and a quiver is slung from his back." The coins of 
Maues also depict Apollo as an archer.? On the copper coins of Demetrius 
(c. 200 B. C.), Artemis is shown standing with a bow in left hand and 
drawing an arrow from the quiver with his right." Apollo as an archer 
appears on the reverse of silver coins of Eukratides (c. 175-156 B. C.). 
Megasthenese and Arrian also corroborate that the bow and arrow were 
coveted weapons. “ The king hunts in the enclosures and shoots arrows 
from a platform in his chariot. At his side stand two or three armed 
women. If he hunts in an open ground he shoots from the back of an 
elephant.'*10 


On the Andhra coins of Vasisthiputra (c. 81 A. D. ), a crude strung 
bow with a broad barbed arrow ready for use, has been depicted. An 
identical bow and arrow is seen on the coins of Gautamiputra of the 
same family. The coins of Bhumaka (119 A.D.) contain an arrow points 
ing upwards and a thunderbolt between a pallet." On the lead coins of 
Mathariputra Sivalakur ( 2nd century A. D. ) of Andhra dynasty, discovered 
from Kolhapur, Maharashtra, is scen a bow with the string downwards 
and fitted with an arrow pointing upwards.!? On the reverse of the silver 
coins Nahapana (c. 119-124 A. D.) of the Ksaharüta family a broad 
barbed arrow and on the obverse of still another coin a crudely outlined 
representation of a primitive semi-circular bow and arrow have been 
engraved.? Similar type represented in the Udayagiri caves corroborates 
the evidence of the coins. At Sanchi, the arrows are devoid of БагЫз,1* 
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The bows on Gupta coins аге of many types.!^ One simple type 
consists of a curved stave and straight string. In the second type, two 
semi-circular pieces have been joined by a piece of wood or metal. 
This joining piece is again of two types: straight!" and curved. On 
some grips, rings have been fixed to facilitate easy handling.!? Specimen 
with curved grips, having one guard on either side to avoid slipping, are 
also available?" There is still another type where the grip recedes inwards 
thus making three curves in the bow.?! In some other varieties of this type 
the ends of the stave are curved upwards so as to form five curves?? On a 
few specimens, the outer ends were segmented to fasten the string tightly and 
at the same time to beautify 11.2 


From the Gupta coins bearing the figures of bow and arrows the 
modes of shooting could be conjectured. The Gupta archer, as is clear from 
the postures of human figures using bow and arrow, usually stood firm on 
the ground in any one of the following positions: with both legs together,®4 
with the legs wide apart,?5 and with the right leg taut and the left bent?? and 
vice versa?" When not in use the top end of the stave was held either in the 
left or right hand while the other end rested on the ground with bowstring 
facing either inward or outward. While wielding it the bow was generally 
held in the left hand and the arrow in the right?? but this position was found 
reversed on some coins? which might suggest that the Gupta monarchs 
could wield the bow with either hand.?! Normally, while shooting, bow is 
held by the left hand. But the DAhanurveda mentions that wielding it with 
either hand is the quality of dhanurdhara. Kalidasa has also mentioned that 
ап expert archer could shoot the aroow with either hand with the same 
amount of accuracy.?? Gupta kings were ambidextrous.?? 


The bow was generally held vertically and almost parallel to the body 
and the string was pulled upto the ear.4 The bow was neither held hori- 
zontal or perpendicular to the body nor was it kept on the ground while 
being used. Perhaps by this time the old practice of the Mauryan archers 
had gone into disuse, The bow of the Mauryan archer was of the same 
length as the archer himself, ‘ This they rest upon the ground and pressing 
against it with their left foot thus discharge the arrow having drawn the 
string far backwards for the shaft used is little short of being three yards 
long."*5 The Gupta bows were shorter than those of the Mauryans and 
were not operated with the foot. 


The arrow had feathers at their lower ends.? The Dhanurveda has 
recommended the use of bird feathers, especially of peacocks and herons for 
the swift movement. Kālidāsa also mentions this." The points of the 
arrows were spearhead-shaped, barbed or had two cutting edges. 
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The arrows were kept in quivers. In most cases the kings have been 
portrayed facing front or in profile, hence the quiver, which was hung on the 
back, is not clearly visible. In an Archer Type coin of Candragupta JI, the 
illustration of a quiver is very clear from which the king is drawing an arrow 
with bis right hand.3 The quiver is on the ground and several arrows are 
protruding from it. It is broad in the beginning, elongated and ends in 
a round knob. А similar quiver is to be found in the wall paintings of 
Cave oN. 17 of Ajanta.9? 


Spears and Javelins : 


Spears and javelins were the most coveted weapons and have been 
shown on numerous coins, On the obverse of the coins of Aryamitra, 
the Audambara chicf ( c. 2nd-1st century B. C. ), a male figure is standing to 
left holding a spear in his right hand.*? Similarly, the coins of Bhanumitra 
also depict a spear. On one of the coins of Aryamitra of Ayodhya (2nd 
century B. C. ), a bull is shown before a spear, while the coin of Jethamitra 
(Ist cent. B. С.-15 cent. A. D.), contains a spear along with tree in 
tailing and chowrie on its reverse.!?? The spear, here, is very simple consist- 
ing of a long wooden or bamboo shaft with a leaf-shaped blade of metal. 
On the class 2, variety a, of Ujjayini coins, Kartikeya is standing with a 
spear in his right hand. The spcar has been the favourite weapon of 
Kartikeya and in several sculptures of later date, he has been portrayed 
carrying abnormally long weapon.“ Six-headed Kürtikeya depicted on the 
Yaudheya silver coins ( variety IIT), has а leaf-shaped pointed spear in his 
right hand. The term ‘yaudheya’ has apparently been derived from 
Sanskrit yudha (to fight). The Yaudheyas were renowned ѕреагтер even 
as early as the time of Panini. 


On many of the Indo-Greek, Indo-Bactrian and Indo-Parthian coins, 
kings and deities are represented in the act of thrusting the spears and 
javelins. On the gold coins of Diodotus ( c. 244-230 B.C. ) Zeus is portrayed 
hurling a thunderbolt and to his right is seen а javelin.4? Nike on the 
copper coins of Antimachos holds a spear.*? On the reverse of the coins of 
Eukratides, the Dioscuri is found charging to right with a long 1апсе,% 
On a coin of Heliokles, Zeus is shown holding a spear in his left hand." An 
illustration of spear is available on the obverse of a silver coin of Menander 
showing the bust of king to left, thrusting with spear. Оп the silver 
coin of Azes, the king riding on the horseback is with a couching spear.? А 
similar couched spear is depicted on a silver coin of Мопопеѕ.5з A javelin 
with fillet is in the right hand of the king figured on the copper coins of Soter 
Megas." On the silver coins of Demetrius (c. 200 B. C.), Pallas has it 
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in his right hand while on the coins of Eukratides (c. 174-150 B. C.) 
Dioscuri is charging holding long lances.55 The Indo-Greek and Indo-Bac- 
trian monarchs preferred mounted warfare as they were their favourite 
weapons against the short weapons like swords, daggers, etc. 


In Sanskrit literature these are known as bhalla, sala, акі, etc. The 
difference between the spear and the javelin is so narrow and their depic- 
tion on coins so vague that one is mistaken for the other. Technically, bhalla 
(spear ) consists of a long wooden or bamboo shaft with a long and pointed 
iron blade. The blade is broader at the lower end, double-edged, witb or 
without medial-rib and with a long hollow shank into which the shaft is inser- 
ted. It is a thrusting weapon. The £i/a ( javelin ) is comparatively thinner, 
having a wooden shaft and a small leaf-shaped blade of metal with a 
tang. The tang is inserted into the shaft and tied with metal straps. It 
could be used for dual purpose of thrusting or hurling. The éakt 
(barzacha) was completely of iron. Small thin iron shaft was fitted with a 
pointed blade which was invariably hurled. 


Kaniska has been portrayed as holding a spear on his coins.5* On 
the reverse of another type of coins of the same monarch, a figure with a hat 
and plume is seen with a spear. Оп the obverse and reverse of many 
coins of the successive rulers of this dynasty, the spears have been frequently 
represented.  Huviska has often been depicted carrying long spear? The 
Kusüna spears and javelins did not undergo any material change and 
seem to have been adopted from their predecessors. 


There has been a big controversy regarding the identification of spears 
and javelins on the Gupta coins. Smith first identified the so-called * standard ' 
on the ‘Standard Type’ coin of Samudragupta as a javelin®® but later 
he called it a spear. In the left hand of Kartikeya, on the reverse of 
the ’ Peacock Type’ coin of Kumaragupta I, spear is illustrated. Vidya 
Prakash has classified these spears or javelins into the following five 
categories : 


A. Spear with shaft slightly tapering towards the top and the spear- 
head representing a long leaf with medial-rib.9? 


B. Spear with shaft as above, with a ring near the lower end. The 
head has a pointed end with two corners on either side.*? 


C. Spear with leaf-shaped blade, medial rib, blunt point and a ring 
at the junction of the blade with the shaft,’ 
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D. Spear with a broad leaf-shaped blade, narrowed in the middle, 
medial-rib and ring. Such spears are found in the hands of Kartikeya 
and on the Gupta sculptures, 


E. Spear with a point resembling an arrow-head and the lower 
extremes ending in a knob. This spear appears to be a heavy one and was 
perhaps thrown, as is evident from the knob on the other end intended to 
balance it in the flight.*? 


These spears and javelins were mostly held with points resting on 
ground. Some spears have pennons tied in the middle of the shaft.9" 
Kalidasa has described them in the Raghuvamsa. Similar representations 
can be seen in the several contemporary sculptures? and in the painting at 
Ajanta. 


Sword : 


Surprisingly enough the sword, which has played a very prominent 
role in ancient Indian warfare, has been depicted very rarely on coins. On 
the Punch-marked coins it is not represented, Among the Tribal coins, 
discovered at Puri, we find crude figures of a king standing facing with head 
to left and holding a sceptre in his left Һава. This type is similar to the one 
found on the obverse of Kusüpa coins. Оп Indo-Greek, Indo-Bactrian 
and Indo-Parthian coins a sword is seen but very rarely. On the reverse of a 
silver coin of Heliokles, the last king of Bactria (c. 156-140 B. C.), Zeus 
standing and holding a thunderbolt in his right hand and long sceptre in his 
jeft?! Similraly, on the coins of Antialkidas, the colleague and successor 
of Lysias, king of Punjab ( c. 145 B. C.), Zeus is seen with a long sceptre in 
the left hand. Of the several Indo-Greek coins preserved in the State 
Museum, Lucknow, not a single coin has a sword or a sceptre on it. 


On the South Indian Pandyan coins, sceptre has often been depicted 
together with a trident, flag, dagger, etc.”® Similarly, on the Vijayanagar coin 
а sceptre is represented.74 


Kaniska was an adept in the use of a sword. On one gold coin he is 
standing to right making an offering at an altar with his right hand while 
in the left he holds a spear. The sword is suspended from his left side.75 In 
the famous stone sculpture of * Headless Kaniska , displayed in the Mathura 
Museum, Mathura, a long double-edged sword is carved. On the reverse of 
another gold coin of the same ruler, a figure is shown with a hat and 
plumes while the sword is hanging on his left side."? This weapon is also 
found on the coins of the subsequent Киѕапа rulers. For example, on the 


Teverse of a gold coin of Huviska, a figure is seated on snakes with a sword 
A. 8 732 
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in his right hand." The sword here is double-edged with sufficiently broad 
point. The hilt is plain and without quillon or pommel. 


The Gupta coins have several types of swords figured on them. The 
‘Horseman Type’, the ‘Chatra Type’ the * Cakravikrama Type’ and the 
* Rhinoceros-slayer Type ' coins contain several illustrations of this weapon. 
On the same analogy one type of coin has been designated as the ‘Swords- 
man Type'. In the first variety, is found a long and straight blade with 
triangular-shaped pointed end. The pommel is short, round and simple, the 
quillon is rectangular with lines on it and the blade is plain. Itis without a 
scabbard and, in all probabilty, was used as a thrusting weapon.? In the 
second variety, the swords are straight with plain and pointed blades. The 
lower end has a cut on its right, The quillon is crescent-shaped which served 
the purpose of a grip as well. The pommel is short and round. These are 
also without scabbards, and like earlier swords were found suitable as 
thrusting weapons." The third variety of swords are double-edged and 
straight and look like a клапа The pommel is round, grip plain but the 
quillon is shaped like a human eye. The blade is broader at the upper and 
the lower ends but thinner in the centre. It is encased in a decorated 
scabbard. These types of swords served the double purpose of cutting 
and thrusting.9? The swords of the fourth variety were used exclusively for 
cutting purposes. Round pommel, plain grip, rectangular quillon and 
sharply curved blade with pointed end bring it closer to the shamshir of later 
date, It has a decorated scabbard. We also find some short and double- 
eged swords with pommels and grips. The ‘fuller’ runs through them. 
Their blunt points suggest that these were perhaps cutting weapons. 


The swords were kept in the embellished sheaths and hung either 
on the left or the right side of the warrior.??* The Allahabad Pillar inscription 
gives a long list of the weapons, which inflicted wounds on Samudragupta's 
body, and the sword is one of them.?* Kumiragupta I, in an inscription 
on one of his coins, described himself as a master of swordsman. The 
sculptures at Deogarh, the paintings at Ajanta and the works of Kalidüsa bear 
testimony to the general types of swords illustrated on the Gupta coins. 


Dagger : 


Like the swords, the dagger was also not frequently represented on 
ancient Indian coins. On the Punch-marked and Tribal coins it is altogether 
missing. The Indo.Greeks and the Indo-Bactrians never liked this short 
weapon ; hence it has not been shown on their coins. In South India, its 
importance, of course, was realised and on the obverse of many of the Pan- 
dyan coins the dagger bas been depicted. Similarly, on the Vijayanagara 
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coins a dagger is seen.®* On the Gupta coins, these are very rarely illustrated. 
Only on the ‘ Elephant-rider Lion-slayer Type’ coin of Kumaàragupta I, 
the king has been portrayed holding a dagger in his right hand. The dagger 
was used in the time of emergency and when the target was very close, 
and in the present scene the lion, seems to have attacked suddenly and the 
king had to use the dagger in self-defence. Similar double-edged dagger has 
been carved in one of the stone sculptures in the collection of the National 
Museum, New Delhi, showing a warrior mounted on a leogryph, The dagger 
is suspended from his waist.8? 


Battle-axe : 


The battle-axe consists of a short wooden shaft with a crescent-shaped 
blade attached to it on the side near the top end. Ор the Audumbara coins, 
the battle-axe is attached with the trident of Siva. On one anonymous 
coin of circa 2nd century A. D., Siva is standing facing left holding a 
trident with axe with shaft in his right hand.?? Similar tridents with axe have 
been found on the reverse of the silver coins of Dharghosa and Vimaki. It 
is again shown on the copper coins of Jayadaman, son of Castana ( c. 124-150 
A.D.) Samudragupta, in his * Battle-axe Type ' coin, holds a battle-axe 
in his left hand. The shaft is of the same height as the king. The hemi- 
spherical blade is attached to the middle of the shaft. Two knobs, one 
at the either extreme end of the shaft, are visible.?* The shape of the blade 
differs in several other coins of the same variety. The circular legend on 
the obverse of this type describes that *' Wielding the battle-axe of Krsna, 
conqueror of (till then ) unconquered kings, is victorious ”. The inscription 
reveals that it was a deadly weapon and could create havoc when used in 
war, but this weapon gradually fell into disuse and ultimately became out- 
dated. This and a few more types of battle-axe can be viewed in the wall 
paintings at Ajanta. 


Масе : 


Масе was an important weapon used іп the Mahabharata war. 
According to Kautilya, it could also be hurled at the enemy, but usually it was 
used as a weapon for smashing. Though not very popular, yet it has 
been depicted on many a coin. On the reverse of Rajuvala, class III, variety 
a, coins ( с, 40.20 B. C.),° Hercules is standing to left with right hand out and 
club or mace in his arm. A club or mace over the shoulder has been shown 
on the obverse of a square coin of Lysias. Knotted club is seen on the 
reverse of the square copper coins of Menander. Оп the copper coin, 
variety 12, of Hermalus, a club is found resting on the ground.?* Hercules, 
with club on his left shoulder, is portrayed on the coins of Spalahores and 
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Vononos on the obverse,? while on the copper coins of Kadaphises I, this 
weapon is in his right hand.°* A knotted club is available on the gold coins 
of Kadaphises II also. Club was the favourite weapon of Heracles. On 
the Indo-Greek coins it appears as a tapering rod, heavy at the bottom 
and attached with spiked knots. It is usually held by its top and the lower 
mace-end rests on the ground. On a few coins it appears resting over the 
arms of the deity with top shaft end downwards.!( On other coins it 
figures independently. 


The mace has been depicted on the * Cakravikrama Type’ of coins of 
Candragupta IT. Here, it has been shown as an attribute in the left hand 
of Cakrapurusa (i. e. , the personification of Sudarsana Cakra of Visnu ).191 
The mace is simple, consisting of a short rod or shaft, mounted with thick 
globular knob at the end. 


Though the club has often been depicted on the sculptures and pain- 
tings of later date, its utility as a weapon of war was gradually dimiuishing 
and with the advent of the Arabs its use in the battlefield had almost 
become extinct. 


Trident : 


It was essentially a weapon not of war but one which could be used in 
times of exigency, but owing to its association with Saivism, it has often 
found place on the ancient Indian coins. Trident with axe has already been 
referred to. It was commonly known as triśņla (three-pronged blade). 
The countermark trident is seen on the obverse of the coins of Brhaspatimitra 
II (1st-2nd cent. B. C.) of KauSambi.'?? Similarly, on the obverse of the 
coins of Dhanadeva and Agnimitra ( Ist cent. B. С.) the trident is уіѕіБЈе,108 
Siva with trident is found on the silver coins of class 1lI, variety a, of Yau- 
dheya coins?! On Pandyan coins it is seen with other weapons! and 
on the obverse of Cola coins along with bow.1% 


The trident consists of a long staff with a three-pronged blade at the 
top. The shape of the shaft varied on Indo-Greek coins. In some, like 
those on the coins of Demetrius," the prongs are straight and plain and in 
others {һе side prongs are curved while the central one is leaf-shaped, as 
evidenced on the coins of Ántimachus.!09 


The Gupta monarchs were Vaisnavites; hence the trident does not 
appear on their coins but its illustration can be seen in contemporary 
sculptures. 
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Goad : 


Strictly it was pot a weapon of war but has been very closely associat. 
ed with elephant-corps as a useful aid to goad the elephant. It was called 
ankuga (i.e., control). It consists of a short shaft with a leaf-shaped 
pointed blade on one side and a curved prong on the other, both of metal. 
On the reverse of the coins of Gomitra II (с. 200 B. C. ) of Mathura, three 
elephant-goads have been depicted. Similar illustrations have been found 
on the coins of Brahmamitra, Süryamitra, Vignumitra, Purusadatta, Bala- 
bhüti and Rümadatta of the same dynasty.!1? Fine examples of the elephant- 
goads of this period can be perceived on the Suüga sculptures in the Nationa) 

. Museum, New Delhi. 


The goad is also perceptible on the * Elephant-rider Type’ coins of 
Kumaragupta I. The king himself is driving the elephant with the goad in 
-his right hand.’ The goad resembles the modern one. The elephant-goad 
has not undergone any significant change during these hundreds of years. 
In later varieties it has been profusely decorated; ivory was also used for 
its shaft. 


Thunderbolt : 


It is a mythical weapon and is usually associated with Indra. On the 
coins of Rajuvala ( c. 40-20 В. C. ), Class I, variety a, Pallas is seen standing 
left, holding in left hand Aegis and hurling thunderbolt with his right.!!2 
It was the favourite weapon of Zeus and Pallas. Zeus, standing to left and 
hruling thunderbolt, is seen on the gold coins of Diodotus ( c. 245-230 
B. C.)39 Two varieties, simple aud winged, of thunderbolt (also called 
vajra) are noticed. The first again presents two sub-types: one with 
straight prong and the other with curved prong. Winged thunderbolt is 
depicted on the reverse of the copper coins of Demetrius II (c. 200 B. C. ).114 
Thunderbolt along with shield is seen on the reverse of the silver coins of 
Menander.!5 On the coins of Bhumaka (119 A. D.) апа Nabpüna of the 
Kgahar&ta family thunderbolt is available." 


The weapon was held by the middle but sometimes it rested over 
the shoulder. During use it was hurled either by rising it above the shoulder 
or just above the waist. 


Cakra (Discus) : 


It is represented only on the coins of Menander!!? where it resembles 
a spoked wheel, the ends of which are slightly protruding. It is a mythical 
weapon and is one of the attributes of Visnu. 
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Noose : 


The noose or рӣѓа has been shown only in the hands of deities as 
their attribute and was never used in actual warfare. The coins depict it as 
a long rope with a knotted end and a large loop in the middle. On some 
coins the loop is at one end.!!° Paéa was made of hemp, flax, таўји, grass, 
bhaága ( Crotatarea Juneca ) or snayu, etc., and was ten cubits long. The 
loop on one end was one cubit in diameter. 


Helmet : 


Ancient Indian warriors knew how to protect themselves and Kautílya 
gives a complete list of armour for protection from head to foot. Indo- 
Greek kings have been portrayed as helmeted warriors on their coins. On 
the obverse of silver coin of Sophytes ( c. 305 B. C. ) helmeted head of the 
king to right is seen??? The helmet is adorned with a wreath of leaves on it, 

. There is also a cheek-piece and a plume attached. Оля the slope of the neck 
are the letters * MN’. The helmet of the king on the obverse of silver coin 
of Eukratides has an ear and horn of bull and a plume.!?! Flat helmet is 
seen on the obverse of a silver coin of Antialkidas.!2* On the obverse of the 
square copper coins of Agathokleia and Strato a queen has been shown 
wearing a helmet.133 Helmeted head of Athene with long curls is perceptible 
on the obverse of silver coins of Menander.!?à* Helmet could not be traced 
on Gupta coins. 


Shield : 


Shield was used for defence. On the Indo-Greek coins it appears 
usually in the hands of goddess Pallas and sometimes with Zeus. Pallas with 
shield is seen on the reverse of the coin of Menander!?5 and Zeus holding 
shield on the coins of Agathocles. 1115 mostly round but on variety 14 of 
Menander's coin it has a peculiar shape with Medussa’s head. The shield 
was made either of leather or metal. Often these have beautiful devices in 
the centre. ltisseen over the left arm or hung from behind. In a few 
cases it has been figured independently. 


Shield appears on the * Apratigha Type’ of Kumaragupta I in the left 
hand of the male figure standing on the extreme left in the вгоцр.1 The 
shape is not clear but it appears to be rectangular and held vertically. 


1. 
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RÁMAKRSNA'S NALAVILASA AND THE MAHABHARATA 


М. D. PARADKAR 


The Mahabharata has proved to be the most fruitful source of 
inspiration to the literary artists in India. It is rightly said in case of 
Mahabharata : 


«аҷі ergearargusiteat «ач | 
wia {я чататиай ANITA: Il 


The Nalavildsa of Ramakrsna ( 13th cent. A. D.) is no exception to this 
rule. This drama evidently deals with the story of king Nala narrated in 
the third book of the Mahabharata. Although it is true that the author was 
indebted to the author of the Nala story in the Mahabharata, he has added 
some events and is responsible for creating some characters with the intention 
of dramatising the story. 


The main scene of the first act of the play presents the king conversing 
with Vidüsaka and his friend Kalahamsa about the dream that the king 
experienced. The details about the dream and its interpretation by the 
astrologer are suggestive of auspicious things to follow in spite of some 
obstacles іп the way. The quarrel between the Kāpālika and the Vidüsaka 
followed by the sudden discovery of a letter conveying a message to king 
Citrasena as well as that of a small portrait of a young maiden wearing a 
necklace resembling the pearl-necklace worn by the king in his dream is inten- 
ded to give the king an opportunity to look at the portrait of the beautiful 
heroine. Readers of the Mahābhārata easily come to know that this is a 
diversion from the original story where the swan acts as Nala’s love- 
messenger to Damayanti. The praise of Nala and Damayanti in the words 
et ar wet om «9 я ч at: (qa 4 - 53. 30) as well as the import of 


words viz : 


чет: «Ч чоя WAR: Sgen! 

Sewer ч ч анан ҷа: ga: і (aad - 53. 16) 
are substituted here ( in the play ) by the portrait. In fact, Act I can be said 
to be the creation of the dramatist. Act If presents Kalahamsa and 
Makarikü who return from Vidarbha. Макагіка narrates the events that 
took place in Vidarbha. Makarika’s statement that she tried to see 
Damayanti under the pretext of serving her and did not miss any opportunity 
ef extolling the handsome personality as well as the valour of king Nala, 
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can be said to be an elaboration of the Mahabharata verse : Vavaparva 
53. 16 quoted above. In the play Kalahamsa speaks of getting access to the 
harem as the physician due to Damayanti’s illness. The expression и%- 
mi сач sarà fara ( aefrera - 2. p. 20)! can be said to be an abridge- 
ment of the Vanaparwa passage beginning with aaan dram faactacar 
фп and ending with ‘я ama ат nd qrefa = ge. Kalahamsa shows 
the portrait of the king to Damayanti and succeeds in alleviating the suffer- 
ing of Damayantl. Makarika’s comment viz. ‘З wfagen ag аў я 
gased’ (Act Il, p. 21) on the portrait of Nala seems to be originated 
in the Vanaparva verse : 


ed waft «4 nAn RY ч яеї az: | 
fafüerar Afrka at arada и 


The prophesy of Ghoraghona that Damayanti would marry Citrasena 
is followed by Damayantl'ss reaction (reported by Kalahanisa) : ‘af 
fafaa agga aa чач a «па жат пашадан, at a 
чета agafà’ (Act Il, p. 23). This seems to be introduced by the 
dramatist to show Damayanti’s love for Nala. This has its origin in the 
Mahabharata verse: 


аб cd wama at sereaeafa maz | 
{айча эё Tae аа HTN 11 


In act III the talk between Mukula and Kurandaka informs the 
audience about the banishment of Ghoraghona by king Bhima who finds him 
to be spy on investigating the incident of the portrait of Damayanti brought 
by Nisadha. The scene іп the Kamayatana Mandapa in this act is intended 
to offer the lovers an opportunity of expressing their feelings with the help 
of a written script. This device is not a novel one for the readers acquainted 
with the plays of Kālidāsa. In fact Vidüska's trick to detain the heroine in 
this play reminds one of а similar trick employed by Vidüsaka іп Act ]I 
of the Malavikagnimitram. 


The scene in Act ТУ is laid in the court of king Bhima who appears in 
a happy mood as Lambastan! has foretold that Damayantl will marry the 
king of Nisadhas. The king of Nigadhas is received with great respect. 
Damayanti accompanied by her brother Màdhavasena enters the magdapa.. 
Madhavasena provides his sister with detailed descriptions of the kings who 
have congregated in the mandapa. Damayanti, however, chooses Nala as. 
her life-partner and puts the garland round his neck. Herein we find a 
diversion from the original Mahabharata episode of Damayanti’s svayarara, 
In the original, Nala approaches Damayanti as the messenger of Gods, 
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he seeks to persuade Damayanti to accept one of Gods as her life-partner. 
Gods even try to baffle and mislead Damayantl at the time of svayamnvara by 
appearing facsimiles of Nala. Damayanti, nevertheless, succeeds in winning 
the favour of Gods which enables her to identify the prince of her heart. 
The play, however, seems to have omitted these details that are found in 
the Mahabharata. 


Act V opens with the soliloquy of Kalahamsa expressing his sorrow 
for the sad plight of Nala after having staked his kingdom as well as the 
beloved in the game of dice with Kubera. Неге is also a deviation from the 
original. In the Mahābhārata Nala possessed by the demon Kali plays 
dice with his brother Puskara. Mahabharata reads: 


adt аач wug afez quad | 
RE dahara ced usna йн ae cum | 


Further the Mahābhārata observes : 


ч amha ч av Ч gena wg 
деп gA dia asa Wi 


It is evident that the demon Kali as well as Puskara do not appear at 
all in the play. Караіка Ghoraghona here substitutes the demon Kali. 
Kalahamsa's grief? at the exile of Nala who turned a deaf ear to the 
priests and his subjects is based on the expressive words in the 


аа: Teta: wd abate: ag aca! 


wend eases 
те: aa uem aaa feum 11 


After having suffered a loss in the game of dice, Nala solicits Damayanti 
to go to Vidarbha so that she is free from the hardships to come. 
Damayantj, however, gives a staunch refusal to do so and expresses her 
resolve to share Nala’s lot in the words : 


аата man gah ufa mad (яячї – 62. 35) 


These details that are found in the original Mahābhārata story have 
been retained in the play where Nala and Damayanti together take their 
way to Vidarbha, On their way to Vidarbha Damayanti feels exhausted and: 
needs rest. They make a halt and Nala goes out in order to fetch water, He 
meets an ascetic who disuades him from going to Vidarbha because it will 
be an act undignified for Nala.® This instance in the play can be traced 
back to the Mahābhārata story where, instead of being advised, Nala 
himself decides not to go to Vidarbha in such a deplorable plight. If 
Damayanti of Mahabharata poses a straight question to Nala: “If, Q: 
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Lord, you do not want to abandon me here in the forest, what is the 
reason of showing me the way to Vidarbha?’ Damayantl in the play 
expresses а doubt to herself in the words: * Luckless, indeed, am I, 
does my husband's speaking thus indicate his intention to forsake ше?” 
The dramatist has omitted the incident in the original where birds snatch 
away the garment of Nala. The heroine of the play puts her own gar- 
ment on him so that he does not abondon her. This modifies the original so 
far as the reason of qaaa mafiaa: ( 4994-62. 4-6) is concerned. 
such a modification may have sprung from the demands and limitations of the 
stage. At last Nala abandons Damayanti by tearing the garment into two - 
this is found both in the Mahabharata as well as in the play. Nala's suffer- 
ing in abandoning Damayanti, while she is asleep, receives an elaborate 
expression at the hands of the dramatist. The echo of the Mahābhārata 
words ёаяч amaA RA AMaaad is, however, quite clear in the play. 


Act VI opens with the soliloquy of Nala giving vent to his distress. 
He instantly becomes aware of his transformation into a cook that has been 
brought about by his father under the guise of a snake, In the Mahabharata 
story Karkotaka, the snake, brings about Nala's transformation.® This is 
an act of gratitude because Nala had formerly saved the snake from the con- 
flagration. The dramatist seems to have introduced the supernatural element 
into the original story. 


The dramatist retains the name Bahuka that Nala assumes after being 
tarnsformed into a cook. There is ope minor change viz, the name of the 
king of Ayodhya being changed from Rtuparna to Dadhiparna. In the 
Mahabharata and also in the play Bahuka is proficient in various arts, well- 
versed їп Á$vavidya, an excellent cook and much appreciated by the king. 
The mimic play ' Nalanvesana’ in this act not only provides information 
about the events that have already taken place but also gives vent to Nala’s 
pent up feelings while he witnesses the play as a spectator. Nala’s sponta- 
neous exclamation : 


Rand aatsia, d'suse ur Эа 
Wet at fase: aeaf... (Act VI, p. 73) 


almost shocks the king who immediately asks Nala to disclose his true 
identity. Nala tries to convince the king saying that his impression must be 
illusive because he is overwhelmed. The king admits this readily. In the 
original a similar conversation takes place between Nala and Vársneya, the 
charioteer of the king. lt is the charioteer who doubts Bahuka, the cook, to 
be Nala because he finds Bahuka as scholarly and skilful as Nala. The 
charioteer in the original story and the King in the play both dismiss their 
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doubt taking into account the uninviting appearance of Báhuka as against 
that of Nala. However, the change introduced by the dramatist is apprecia- 
ble because it reflects Nala’s loyalty and his presence of mind. Among the 
latter events in the mimic play is the one where Damayanti offers herself 
to a lion's cub so as to put an end to her painful life. It, however, goes 


away whereupon the king remarks: gant aafitaer qandan forget: 
( Act VI, p. 75). 


In the Mahabharata story one finds a hunter trying to seduce Dama- 
уапії and later on being burnt by the power of ber chastity. The playwright 
here has highlighted not only Damayanti’s chastity but through her death-wish 
her suffering too. The hunter being burnt includes the supernatural whereas 
the lion cub refusing to touch DamayanI sounds pretty natural. Besides, 
if the hunter was later on burnt due to Damayanti's “qhana " if 
such was the might of her chastity, how could he try to seduce her earlier — 
the play leaves no scope for such a contradiction. Act VI closes with the 
words of the messenger from Vidarbha expecting King Dadhiparpa to attend 
Damayanti's svayazivara, But to cross the distance of hundred yojanas 
within a single night was beyond the imagination of the king — wz waataa- 
яатлахаті даа frame ud gAs: These words originate in 


а ағала а ass зыр 1 
wales 99 at watt аР d (аач 70. 25-26) 


as well as я дзе we ma engasa: Чита (amà 76.36). The words 
of Babuka ‘2q! m dp we d aa aaeraararenta’ are an echo of the words 
in Mahabharata that speak of Nala’s self-confidence : 


пічатет А ате am anfa 
сата чечели Вена gai (яяч 71.10) 


Act VII presents the king accompanied by Bahuka on his way to 
attend Damayanti’s svayazwara, However, on reaching the city of Kundina 
the king realises that the news about svayamnvara is false because the inha- 
bitants of the city are mourning DamayantI's decision to ascend funeral руге. 
The dramatist has introduced a change in the original. In the Mahabharata 
story it is Damayanti herself who dispatches to the King the message regard- 
ing her own svayazwara. She does so on purpose after having been informed 
by a Brahmin of Nala's being in service of Rtuparna. This is an evidence 
of Damayanti’s resourcefulness. The play, however, only declares that the 
news of Damayanti's svayamvara was just a rumour. 


Nala in the Mahābhārata is endowed with mastery in ASvavidya, 
Whereas the author of the play adds to Nala's credit the skill in Süryapáka. 
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The addition deserves a compliment. When Damayanti comes to know of 
the cook in service of Rtuparna being skilled in Süryapaáka? she assumes 
him to be no one other than her lord because Nala was the only person 
possessing the skill in Siryapaka. To verify her presumption only she sends 
the messenger with the false intimation of her svayamvara. 


The dramatist has made no reference to the demon Kali whereas in 
the original Nala attempts at the game of dice only because of being possess- 
ed by Kali. The dramatist has skilfully removed the supernatural element 
by bringing in Lambodara instead of the demon Kali. Lambodara, like 
Kali, wishes to marry Damayanti and plays villain throughout. Lambodara 
isa spy employed by Nala's rival, Citrasena. The substitution of Kali by 
Lambodara gives a realistic touch to the events. Besides, Nala in the Maha- 
bharata is at the mercy and in the possession of demons and gods, whereas 
Nala in the play confronts an opponent in a human form. 


The seventh act of the play is an invention of the author. However, 
the funeral pyre episode presents a difficulty as far as staging of the play is 
concerned. Moreover, it violates the dramatic conventions also. 


The seventh act has one more lacuna in it – viz, Báhuka asks the 
King to rest under a tree and then the course of the events that follow makes 
his return impossible. The king is kept in wait eternally, it seems. 


The play seems to have excluded Gāthāgāna and thereby escaped an 
additional Viskambhaka, The play, on the whole, seems to have been 
written with an awareness of the limitations imposed by the stage. The 
dramatist constantly tries to keep away from the supernatural and thereby 
makes the play more natural and human - i. e. the omission of the incident 
ofthe swan acting as a love messenger, the episode of gods assuming the 
form of Nala being deleted. The mimic play speaks of the author's dramatic 
insight. Within the rigid frame of the conventions of Sanskrit drama the 
author of Nalavildsa has indeed evoked a lively play based on love theme. 


NOTES 


l. Тһе quotations that are given below are from Nalavilása Edited by G. K. Shirgaokar 
and Lalchandra B. Gandhi, Published by Central Library, Baroda, in 1926 and the 
Afahdbhàáratam, Vols, І to IV, published by S. N. Joshi, Chitrasala Press, 1926. 


2 Ag ares theta: Marge -TRA - 
fram sou: amoda Феде %89 
WaradtRrerafa а чаі MARAR l (Nala V. p. 55) 
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WEQSTCD WR: TAHOMA TIE Farrah sears | (Nala V. р, 61) 


„а att aes ч fergie i 
anand Aaa wat: AJITIA t ( ЛЛА. Vana 61. 23, 32) 


at саће йит! f a чш epu s uq ЯЗ (Nala V. р. 62) 


ач: RAER ATA: TRITATAAANT | 
aa isafi wu оя at Ват R 11 (MBA. Vans 68. 14-20, 23) 


amsi ewe ячетѕ я Ёғ | 
amsi Taal aa: vagaia: | 
eg: ччтч %@гтийатч ga gA: 11 (ALBA, Vana 63. 33-39) 


а HAT KT aaa WC gfe ar -aiara quani fnnt ate 1’ 
ча} яс fuf tenen Am ч erat fames sels 1° (Nala VIL p. 86) 


4. 8.- 34 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH KONKAN 
( From the earliest times till 1191 A. D.) 


N. N. PATEL 


It becomes incumbent to explain the precise delimitations of the canvas 
in a subject-matter like the present one. I sball, therefore, have to first 
define and delimit Konkan and then to give the exact point on land at which 
Konkan gets divided into North Konkan and South Konkan. I know that 
the more erudite ones must have turned their tongue in the cheek and they 
are right because despite several comprehensive and cursory efforts in the 
past by scholars like A. К. Nairne and Р. V. Kane, the precise definition and 
delimitation of Konkan are still a desideratum. Even so, the conclusions 
given below are generally accepted as tenable in scholastic circles. 


1. Konkan extends from the latitude of Daman on the north to that 
of Terekhol on the South. 


2. Арагапќа denoted the Konkan coast and it comprised the 
territory north of Banavasi and south of modern Surat, or in other 
words from modern Surat to Karwar.* 


3. The term Konkan came in vogue around 5th century А. D. and 
applied to the northern part of Aparünta of the scriptures.? 


4. The term Aparānta of the scriptures applied to the entire expanse 
of the West Coast of India.* 


The term Apardnta applied to the landë in remote ancient period. The 
term Konkan applied variously to land? and people? on its coming into vogue 
in 5th or 6th century A. D. 


The terms “* Aparanta " and “ Konkan ” have so to say played a game 
of hide and seek to their researchers, I say this because Aparünta denoted 
the whole of the West Coast and thereby included the later day Konkan, 
whereas Konkan in course of time came to include Арагарќа when Aparànta 
itself came to be restricted to North Konkan.§ This will show that once 
Aparanta was the genus and Konkan the species and vice versa. 


This inference appeals more than any other. А serious hurdle, how- 
ever, for this inference is that Aparünta is shown to denote North Konkan in 
the days of А$оКа and later by several eminent sources.? What these eminent 
guthorities meant to say was that A$oka ruled over that part of Aparanta 
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which is present day North Konkan and not that the present day North 
Konkan is co-terminus with the erstwhile Aparānta. 


I have drawn the following conclusions in regard to the definitions 
and delimitations of Konkan after applying my mind to various authori- 
Чез aided by my personal field observations in a larger portion of the 
present day Konkan. 


1. 


Konkan has derived its name from КилКапа the name by which 
the wife of Jamadagni and mother of ParaSurama is referred to in 
the scriptures. 


The whole of the west coast of India was called Aparünta in the 
ancient days when the location of people was indicated by giving 
general direction as “ in the west, in the north, etc,’"2° 

The nomenclature Арагапќа came to be replaced by the term 
Konkana in the post-Mauryan period and applied to the same area 
and it was synonymous with Para$uramaksetra or Sapta Konkan.!! 


As human activity gained momentum, Aparānta adopted different 
names for its various parts which came to be distinctly known 
thereafter by those names ultimately relegating its original title 
“ Aparünta " into oblivion.!? 

The area betwcen Daman to the north and that of Terekhol to the 
South came to be called Konkan retaining the name of its 
regional parental name. 


It is now to be seen as to where it gets divided into North and South. 
Some contradictory delimitations gleaned from reliable historians are quoted 
as a preliminary premise. 


1. 


Konkan їз divided into North and South at the point of 
Bombay.!? 

Kalyan creek is the point at which Konkan is halved into North 
Konkan and South Konkan.4 

It is Nagothane which divides Konkan into North Konkan and 
South Konkan.!5 

It is river Kundalika which is the dividing point between North 
Konkan and South Konkan.!* 

Lastly it is Savitri river which formed a boundary between North 
Konkan and South Konkan.!? 

The demarcation at Savitri river is recognised while discussing the 
origin of Khots ( Landlords ) in Konkan.!* 
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Savitri river as a dividing line is the most acceptable conclusion as 
this division has been recognized from the times of Silàáhüras onwards, if 


not earlier. 


I quote a few eminent authorities in support of river Savitri as 


a dividing line. 


(a) Dr. V. V. Mirashi uses the same delimitation while discussing 


the history of south Konkan Silaharas, The period referred to 
is 808 A. D. and 1008 A. D.19 


(b) Hoysala Ballalas of Dvàrasamundra in Mysore аге aaid to have 


(c) 


extended their domain over South Konkan. The period referred 
to is A. D. 1050-1310.9? 

Vijayanagar power is said to have extended upto Raigad 
which is a little to the north trans-Savitri. Here the period 
referred to is the beginning of 14th century?! 

Around 1489 A. D. Konkan was divided with Savitri as a 


central point and the territory north of it called Nizamshahi-Tal 
Konkan and territory south of it called Bijapuri-Tal-Konkan.™ 


I have also accepted this delimitation of south Konkan in my article 
* Pack Bullocks, the Major Means of South Konkan from 17th to 19th 
century A. D."*? I continue to adopt the same for this paper also. 


It is now time that we leave this arena which is rather more of conjec- 
ture and confine ouerselves to concrete proofs that go to show the exact 
position of South Konkan in various periods, I have adopted the prin- 
ciples of Historical Geography as enunciated by E. А. Freeman.™ These аге: 


(a) 


(b) 


(с) 


drawing up the map of the country with which we are concerned 
as it appeared after each of the different changes which they 
have gone through ; 


pointing out the historical causes which have led to the changes 
on the map; and 


ultimately revealing the meaning of any geographical name at 
апу particular time. 


I have endeavoured to get hold of whatever concrete proofs, 
numismatic and inscriptional, that I have found in works of eminent authori- 
ties on the subject. I give them below as my supporting submissions. 


On numismatic side, there is only one find and that is of ten coins of 
the period of 1088 A. D. when Narapati sovereigns ruled over 
Warangal. The legend on these coins shows that these were minted 
when Rudra Deva Narapati, sovereign of Warangal, was a ruler. Nine 
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of these ten coins are shaped in Jaina style and the remaining one 
is in a Saivite style. On one side of the coins is embossed lion with 
the words Balya Sri written below it in Telagu script and on their 
other side the term Ludder Deva is inscribed, This appears to be an 
obvious mistake for Rudra Deva. This is the solitary numismatic find 
on the subject although it is of a period subsequent to some of the 
inscriptional evidences with us. These coins were found at village 
Hewli in South Konkan district. There is no proof of the kings of the 
said dynasty to have ruled over Konkan at this time.?5 


These coins perhaps prove that there was commercial intercourse bet- 
ween Konkan and Warangal. The location of the place where these coins 
were found is shown in the map given on a subsequent page along with other 
places mentioned in Nerur plates.?° 


The first of the Nerur plates is issued in 700-1 A. D., the second one 
in 710-11 A. D. and the third one does not bear any date.®? These three 
copperplates refer to villages in the Southern tip of South Konkan. Ino order 
to facilitate the readers to draw inferences for themselves and also to enable 
them to judge the inferences drawn by this contributor, the text of the rele- 
vant portions of the inscription, its transliteration and translation are given 
below. The first of the Nerur plates appears to be the direct and earliest 
inscriptional evidence so far available on South Konkan. Its period is 
700-1 A.D. This copperplate refers to Zridige Visaya, an administrative 
unit of those days which was equivalent to the present district of Ratnagiri 
in Maharashtra State inclusive of the erstwhile Sawantwadi State.*? 


The first Nerur plate is issued by Western Calukya King Vijayaditya 
Satyasri in the year 700-1 A. D. At this period the Western Calukyas ruled 
from Kalyani. The translation of the relevant portion of this copperplate 
with its transliteration is reproduced below: 


“ Be it known to you! Six hundred and twenty-two of the Saka years 
having expired, and the fourth year of our increasing and victorious reign 
being current, and (our) victorious camp being located at the city of 
Rasenanagara on the day of the full moon of the month Asadha, the village 
-Nerur situated between the villages of Ballavalligráma village in the ( ?) 
Iridige district has been given by us, etc, °°2° 


29. Vija[yüditya - Sa] tyaSraya - prthivivallabha maharaj - ādhirāja - 
parameSwarabha - 


30, ttarakas—sarvván- eva [m-ajapaya -] ti [10] viditam=astu 
vo —smübhir =dva viméaty Uttarasat --chategu Saka varge, 
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31. év-atitesu pravardhamüna - vijaya-rajya-samivatsare caturthe vrta 
(rtta ) ma ne Rasena - nagara — 


32. m-adhivasati vijaya - shandhavare Азада ( dha) paurnnamasyam 
Nandeya - vijfiapandya Va (? ) tsa (?) 


33. sagotra (tra) sya (ya) Revasvami- diksita pautráya Janna- 
svüminah putràya dasa svamine Iridi (? di) ge (? pe) 


34. visaye Vili (? hi) ge(?bhe-) naditata - sthah Balavalligrama 
Sahamyapura - grümyor mmadhya - sthah Neru 


35. r-nnam grimas=sa bhogas-sarvva – badha ( dha) - рагіһаго 
dattah (11) Tad-agambhir - asmad - vanisyair 2 anyai$ =ca 
таја 5° 


The object of this inscription is to grant the village Neruragráma 
(present village Nerur Tarf Haveli, Census Code No. 43-1971, Taluka 
Kudal, District Ratnagiri ) to a brahmin by name Devasvami whose gotra 
was Vatsa. Its location as given in this copperplate shows that it lay. 
between Balavalligráma ( present Walawal Census Code No. 42, Taluka 
Kudal, District Ratnagiri ) and Sahamyapura (present Dhamapur, as now 
identified by the present contributor, is the present village of Dhamapura, 
Census Code No. 57-1971 in Taluka Malwan, District Ratnagiri). The 
village Balavalligrima is identified with tbe present Bālāval by James Fleet 
while editing this impeccable evidence. Fleet has not, however, identified 
Sahammapura of this inscription. I have worked as Deputy Collector on 
probation in Malwan taluka of district Ratnagiri in the year 1968, when my 
official duties warranted not only visits to villages but the inspection of fields 
therein. I had an opportunity on one such occasion to come upon a huge 
lake ( Dbamapur lake with Bhagvati temple on its Southern tip), in the 
revenue limits of village Dhamapur and it is with this village of Dhamapur 
that I identify Sahammapura of this copperplate. The relevant portion of 
this inscription reproduced above with its transliteration and its translation 
in English shows that the village Neruragráma as well as the villages Balavalli- 
grama and Sahamyapura or Dhümàpura were on the banks of the river 
“ Vilige". It says on the banks and not on the same bank. The villages 
Neruragrüma and Balavalligráma are on the southern bank of this river and 
Sahamyapura or Оћашарига оп the northern bank of the river “ Vilige ”. 
This also leads to another identification and it is of the river “ Vilige ** with 
the present river Karli which after passiog through Balavalligrama on the 
south bank and Sahamyapura or Dhámüpura on the north bank and several 
other villages meets the sea at Deobag ( Census Code No. 59 Taluka Malwan) 
facing the famous port of Sindhudurg erected by Shivaji. 
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The second of the Nerur plates viz. plate No. LXXVIIT ( issued in the 
year 710-1] A. D.) mentions the village Hikulambha lying between Kumara 
and Pura villages all three from Iridige visaya in the Mahadsaptama аге 
neither identified by J. M. Fleet nor by the present humble writer. This 
copper-plate also relates to the grant of village Hikulambha to eight 
Brühmanas who were well acquainted with the Vedas and Vedüngas. 


The third of the Nerur plates viz, plate No. LXXIX ( which does not 
give the year of its issue) mentions the village of Malavur but gives no 
delimitations of the village nor does it refer to Iridige visaya or to Maha- 
saptama. This undated copperplate also is an inscription giving the village 
Malavur to Sarvaditya Diksita of Kaundinya gotra and the sons of Bammünda. 
svami in recognition of his studies in Vedas and Vedangas. Since the place- 
names are not identified I have not given the transliteration of the relevant 
texts thereof. 


According to the tenets of the historical geography that we have 
adopted we will have to give a map of South Konkan as a starting point. 
Since the earliest concrete evidence so far available on the subject is the first 
of the Nerur plates of 700-1 A. D. this will be the first map of South Konkan 
as it appeared in the days of Western Cülukyas. This map, I would say, 
will also be for the vast yet unexplored period earlier to that of 704-5 А. D. 
An attempt, therefore, is made to incorporate in it whatever data is available 
from the history of the neighbouring kingdoms which have had direct or 
indirect bearing on South Konkan. 


The inscriptional evidence next to that of the Calukyas of Kalyani is 
that of the ‘$ilaharas of the South Konkan, earlier the vassals of the 
Rastrakiitas who established their kingdom and ruled from Malkhed on 
extirpating the Western Cülukyas. The Ràstrakütas, as is well known, were 
themselves the vassals of the Western Calukyas but as it frequently happens 
in Indian history vassals often aspire to become kings vanquishing their 
immediate masters. 


The first copperplate of the Silaháras of South Konkan so far availa- 
ble is issued in the year 988 A. D. (Saka 910 or dated 18-10-988 ) by King 
Avasara, the Second?! 


The object of this copperplate known as Pattankudi Tamrapata is to 
appease the King Avasara (895.920 Saka) by offering him 40 dinaras at the 
time of Avasara's Pádapüja ( worship of the foot of a revered person). This 
Pádapüjà was performed by Nagarasresthi and Adityavarma so as to retain 
their hereditary rights in Kinjala and Pulice villages. The villages of Kinjala 
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and Pulice are not conclusively identified as there are three villages having 
Kinjala as its name in Khed and Sangameshwar talukas of the present 
Ratnagiri district, and is not readily identifiable amongst the present names 
of villages in Ratnagiri district. This copperplate, however, gives us a 
valuable information in that the alleged capital of the South Konkan 
Silaharas viz. Baliftana or Kharepitan in Ratnagiri district was founded 
by Dhammicara the second, King of the South Konkan Silaharas, who ruled 
from 785 A. D. to 820 A. D.*? 


The second copperplate of the South Konkan Śilāhāras is issued in 
the reign of Rattaraja (955-1024 Sake) announcing the grant of Kugmündi, 
Asanavira and Vandangula villages to his preceptor for the upkeep of the 
temple of Aveávara and for the maintenance of the hermits and pupils 
coming to that temple. This copperplate also appears to have been issued 
from Kharepatan. This is also known as Rattaraja's Kharepatan copper- 
plate. This copperplate is issued in the Sake year 930 and in A. р: 1008 
(22-5-1008 ).: The villages Kusmandi and Asanavira аге not identified 
by Dr. Mirashi whereas he holds Vandangula to be present Vengurle. 


The third and the last of the copperplates of the South Konkan 
Silaharas so far discovered is also issued by Rattaraja in the year Saka 932 
and А. D. 1010 (24-12-1010) from Khürepütan. This copperplate is also 
referred to as Rattarája's Balipattan ( Kharepütan) copperplate. The object 
of this copperplate is to announce the grant of Vaingana-Ksetra ( the soil 
giving summer and rain-crops ) from the village Kalvala (the present village 
of Hadi which is to this date referred to as Hadi-Kalawali); this village is 
now situated in Malvan taluka of Ratnagiri district. ( Census Code No. 27, 
Taluka Malwan). This village is granted to Sankamaica a pious Brahmana. 
This copperplate also mentions the grant of an areca-nut garden from the 
village Palaure to the same person. То my mind, this Palaure 
appears to be the present village of Parule in the present Vengurla taluka of 
Ratnagiri district (Census Code No. 1 Taluka Vengurla), which has 
numerous areca-nut gardens on the sea-side. 


It will thus be clear that all the three copperplates issued by the South 
Konkan Silaharas were found at Kharepa{an which gives credence to the fact 
that these were issued from Kharepatan proper that being the seat of 
power. These copperplates do not mention the administrative unit called 
* Visaya ” although these copperplates mention villages from far and wide 
ranges such as Kalvala and Vadangula in the extreme south and Kinjala 
which lies to the extreme north even if Kifijala is held to be from Sangame. 
shwar taluka. This shows that all the region over which the South Konkan 
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Silahdras ruled was centrally administered, The placements of these villages 
also give us the expanse of the domain of the South Konkan Silaharas, viz. 
from the northern bank of Terekhol approximately to the course of Savitri 
tiver which now divides Ratnagiri district on the northern tip from Kolaba 
recently renamed as Raigad.®* This calls for a second map giving the area 
ruled by South Konkan Silahüras. 


Next in sequence come the two copperplates issued by the Silaharas 
of North Konkan in the years Saka 1016 and A. D. 1095 ( 9-1-1095 ) and Saka 
1061 and A. D 1139 (9-12-1139) by Anantadeva the first and Vikramaditya 
respectively. The first of the two copperplates was issued from Kharepatan 
and the second from Panhala ( the present Panhale-Kazi village from Dapoli 
taluka, District Ratnagiri Census Code No. 125 where the Director of 
Maharashtra Archives has excavated a few caves in the years 1972-73 with 
the said copperplate as the clue ). The third inscription of this period is on a 
pillar installed at Chiplun in which it was announced by Mallikárjuna, 
the North Konkan Silaharas King that he has appointed Süpacá as the 
Dandadhipati (administartor) of Panalece-nagara or of Pranülaka-vigaya. 
The date of this engraving is Saka 1078 and A. D. 1156 (24-4-1156). It will 
be clear from the first date of North Konkan Siláhára inscription issued by 
Anantadeva in А. D. 1095 that somewhere in early 11th century the South 
Konkan Silàháras came to an end and the North Konkan Silaháras came 
in occupation of Khürepütan. Subsequently around А. D. 1139 they appear 
to have established Panhale as the new Visaya headquarters for the adminis- 
trative convenience in ruling their territory extending from Puri to 
Kharepatan.%” | 


The copperplate issued by Anantadeva the first announces exemption 
to Mahapradhana Bhamanakondi and Dhanabhakondi of Kharepatan from 
taxes whenever they happen to visit the ports of Sthanaka, Nagapura and 
Sirparaka whereas the copperplate issued by Vikramaditya announces the 
grant of Kherdi (the present village of Kherdi in Dapoli taluka - Census 
Code No. 35) from Pranalaka Visaya to Rudrabhattopadhyaya the priest. 
This gives us adequate material for a third map for the reign of North 
Konkan Silaharas over South Konkan. The next copperplate which relates 
to South Konkan is issued by the King Bhoja, the Second of the Kolhapur 
branch of the Silaharas in the year ‘ Saka 1113 and A. D. 1191 (27-6-1191) 
announcing therein the grant of village Kasheli situated in Attavira visaya 
for the maintenance of the twelve Brahmins. The villages Kasheli and 
Attavira are the present villages of Kasheli and Adivare. ( Census Code No. 
91. Taluka Rajapur). It will be observed that there are quite a few 
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villages which have retained their names despite Kherdi an interval of 
several centuries such as Neruragrima and now Kasheli. 


Incidentally, it may be stated that each of the Silahdra branches estab- 
lished its own headquarters of the visaya viz. Khürepatan, Prapalaka and 
Attavir. Pranàlaka was convenient to the North Konkan Silüharas being 
closer to Puri and Attavir to Padmanála Durga that is the present fort of 
Panhale near Kolhapur city being closer to the territory ruled by Kolhapur 
Silaháras. 


The last of the Silahdra document which has a bearing on the South 
Konkan is the deed of land grant from village Kutapur and one silver 
coin from each of the villages in that region in favour of Govinda 
Bhattavardhana on the occasion of the eclipse of the Sun. The village 
Kutapur is not identified by Dr. Mirashi who only says that since both 
Kasheli and Kutapur copperplates were found with the same Brahmin 
Kutapur also must have been situated in Rajapur taluka. This copperplate, 
however, mentions that the village ** Kutapur” is situated between the two 
rivers having their source in “ Manchalgiri " and ** Marichgiri ” the Sahyadri 
mountain ranges. The Kutapur copperplate was also issued by Bhojaraja the 
Second in Saka 1113 i. e. A. D. 1191 ( 18-12-1191 ). 


This narration brings to an end the inscriptional evidence on South 
Konkan so far available from the annals of the western Calukya and the 
three known branches of the Silahdras who were the vassals of the 
Rastrakiitas who ruled from Malkhed. 
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The total number of villages, rivers, hills (inclusive of both the identi- 


fied and unidentified ) referred to in the inscriptional and numismatic 
evidence of South Konkan ( based on only the Indian sources ) used in this 


article. 
Villages : 
(1) Nerurgram (2) Baldwalligram (3) Sabamyapura. 
(2) ) yap 

( Copperplate of Cülukyas-700-1 А. р). 
(4) Hikulamba (5) Kumar (6) Pur. 

( Copperplate Calukyas of ~ 710 - 11 А. р). 
(7) Malavur (Copperplate of Calukyas - Undated ). 
(8) Balipattan (9) Kinjal (10) Pulis. 

( Copperplate of South Konkan Silahüras – 988 A. Р), 
(11) Kushmandi (12) Asanveer (13) Vadangal (14) Karparnigram 
(15) Garahan (16) Stamangoron. 

( Copperplate of South Konkan Silaharas - 1008 A. D ). 
(17) Manigram (18) Yaparvat (19) Sachandakapithha (20) Devalaxmi 
(21) Sayapalli. 

( Copperplate of South Konkan $ilaharas – 1000 А.р). 
(22) Kalwal (23) Palause. ‚ 

( Copperplate of South Konkan Silaha@ras - 1010 A.D), 
(24) Hewli (Numismatic evidence of 1088 А. Р). 
(25) Balipattan (Copperplate of North Konkan Silahüraa – 1094 A. D ). 
(26) Khaireli (27) Karanjanigram (28) Talsargram (29) Hadrathhar 

gram (30) Uchbapgram. 

( Copperplate of North Konkan Silabaras ~ 1139 А.Р”). 

(31) Pranalaka (Pillar inscribed on — found at Chiplun of North Konkan 


Siláhüras - 1156 А.р). 
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(32) Kasheli (33) Attavir (Copperplate of Kolhapur Silahfras 
1191 A. D). 
(34) Kutapur ( Copperplate of Kolhapur Siláhüras - 1191 A. D). 
Rivers : 
(1) Vilige river ( Copperplate of Cülukyas — 700-1 A. р). 
(2) Kel Nadi (3) Ketkinadi ( Copperplate of North Konkan Silaharas 
1139 A.D). 

(4) A river issuing from Manchalgiri (5) A river named Ganga issuing 
from Marichgiri - both merging into the sea. These two rivers are 
mentioned while describing the situation of the village Kutapur referred 
to at Serial No. 34 just above. 

( Copperplate of Kolhapur Silahdras - 1191 A. D ). 
Hills : 
(i) Bhargdeo Teledi ( Copperplate of South Konkan Silaharas - 1008 А. D ). 
(i) Machalgiri ( ii) Marichgiri 
(Copperplate of Kolhapur Silüharas - 1191 A. Р). 
Villages: Rivers and Hills identified. 
( Shown by Green, Blue and Black dots respectively ). 
( 1) Balawalligoam = azas 
( 2) Nerurgoam = Fe аф wa 
( 3 ) Sahamyapura marge (This alone is my humble 
attempt of identification ) 


( 4 ) Balipattan = атал 

( 5 ) Vadongul = aq 

( 6 ) Kalwal = Hadi, айза 
( 7 ) Kasheli = = 

( 8 ) Attavir = атаў 

( 9 ) Palaure = qu 

(10) Khairdi = а 

(11) Karanjanigram = mh 

(12) Talsurgram = asg? 


(13) Prahalale = RÈ ut 
Rivers (Only one is identified by те.) 


(i) Vilige river = ж} Natural boarders between Malwan and 
Kuda! Talukas, 


Hills : 


(i) ятата = aaa aa aR ager и Ga aad 


WORDS AND IMAGE IN REFERENCE TO TECHNIQUE 
IN INDIAN ART 


V. S. PATHAK and К. N. MISRA 


The problem of data retrieval in respect of techniques in ancient 
Indian art-process is beset with many problems. In the first place, the detaila 
preserved in ancient texts are often not verifiable, and when subjected to 
actual tests, they do not stand scrutiny. The metallurgical process described 
in the Arthaéastra of Kautilya is a case in point. Quite often, the lack 
of verifiability of the items of information stems from the fact that the 
term used in connection have undergone changes in their meaning, or even a 
whole range of an alternative, popular terminology got developed among the 
practitioners :? a terminology which often does not co-relate with the 
ancient textual sources, This tends to seemingly dichotomise words and 
their imports instead of synthesising them. In the situation, the reconstruc- 
tion of techniques of ancient craftsmen may necessarily require a two-fold 
investigation namely : (a) technological examination wherever this may be 
possible or applicable, and (b) analogy of the present day craft tradition 
that has survived. А number of alternate possiblities that are likely to 
emerge from such exercise may have to be culturally explained within the 
moulds of the “literate ” and *' oral" traditions. All the same, this exercise 
may also require analysis of the crucial terms regarding ‘techniques’ in a 
historical perspective particularly in respect of their “usages”, notwith- 
standing the fact that their origins may have melted and fused with antiquity 
itself. For interpretations, we may have to begin at the very beginning 
and traverse back and forth in time, tying ourselves with the passages where 
such words may be occurring and revealing themselves in different imports. 


“ Technique " per se is differently understood and conveyed in different 
contexts, Even so, it does not seem to have been limited to merely 
“ artificing " in its primary sense. Ancient texts are replete with usages of 
terms where work of art is understood as a rapa (form) contrived into a 
structure even as it represents technical aplomb. The idea may bec onveyed 
better with the aid of the nirvacana style of the nzruktas in order to bring out 
the significance of key words and their meanings both covert and overt.* The 
crucial words and roots enumerated here consist of citra, тира, kāru and $Ира 
which are nouns and “ pig’, “ han" and ‘kris’? which are roots. These 
are significant because they are contextual to art activity whether in stone 
or metal or in wood, terracolta and paintings. These words and their 
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implications may be understood in reference to their etymology and usages. 
For instance, see the Rgveda ( X. 191. 1) 


Visnuryonim kalpayatu Tvasta rūpāni pimésatu | 
asincuntu Prajapatir-dhata garbham dadhatu te || 


The roots pimé and sic occur here in association of “ carving” or 
*: fashioning ” of an object as well as with the process of procreation. The 
development of foetus in the womb is likened to the formation of an 
image (in the mould), The idea is repeated in the Mahabharata ( XIV. 18.8 ) 
as follows : 


yatha hi lauhanisyando nisikto bimhavigraham | 
upaiti tadvajjanihi garbhe jtvapravesanam [| 


“ You should knowfthat ( the assumption of human form [ bimba ]) by a jiva 
entering into a womb is like the transformation of liquid copper into an 
image when poured (in the mould ).^ The Caraka-samhita is more graphic 
in its description of the same theme :- jardyujanam andajanam ca praninam 
ele grabhakara bhava уйт yam yonimapadyante tasyam іаѕуат yonau tathà 
tatha тира bhavanti; yatha kanaka -rajata-trapu-sisakany asincyamanani 
{ези tegu madhucchista-vigrahesu tani tani yada manusya-bimbam Gpadyante, 
файла manusyavigrahena jayante. 


The development of foetus in the womb and formation of image in a 
mould are compared inalienably here. Piméa is from the root pis, “to 
fashion’, and is also comparable to old Persirn ni-pióé “to write"; Latin 
pingire, “ to embroider ”, or ** to paint "; Lithuanian piesti “ to sketch ”, and 
Greek poikelos, **to colour”. The root pi$ actually occurs in the Rgveda 
in this sense; see, for instance: Camasan Gpiméat: “ Һе fashioned a 
drinking vessel *. Likewise, the root sic, “ to pour”, is connected with the 
casting of object, which sense is conveyed many times where the forms of 
this root occur in the Vedic texts, For instance, the Atharvaveda ( XI. 10-12 y 
mentions the casting of thunderbolt by Brhaspati (of Aügiras race). The 
root sic independently or with prefixes notably “ni” and “a@" indicates 
“casting”. Hence siktha, sikthaka and Pali sitthaka: all variants of sikta, 
a past participle of root sic- which came to denote a bee-wax mould. Even- 
tually, the word travelled into Syrian and Aramaic languages where it became 
a regular term for “ mould " (to manufacture coins ) and ultimately returned 
home after a millennium in the form known as sikk@ (i. e. coin). 


Connotation of the other words may similarly be explained underscoring 
their implications pertaining to technique. The roots karş *' to drag " or “ to 


furrow '’; the root han, “ to strike ''; the root rup, “to break, to pierce”, 
до» -36 
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or “to scratch "", and the root likh, ** to draw, to scratch’. are the cases in 
point. Their aesthetic associations, coupled with the aspects of technique, 
cannot but be emphasised. See for instance, the Lankdvatara Sūtra’ 
which reads : Sattvanam karsanarthaya rangatscitram vikalpyate, i, e. '* varic- 
gation in colour was introduced into citra for the “ drawing " ( karsanarthaya ) 
of the sattva, “essence”. The context and the use of the word Karsa in 
reference to cifra '* painting ” and тайда “ variegation ", is significant. it is 
asserted here that cifra does not exist either on pata or БМН ; colour 
stays not in the patra or bhajana ; citra on the other hand rests indeed in 
waves of citta (or manas). The full verse is quoted here as follows? : 


udadheryatha taranga hi darpame supine yatha | 

dr$yanti yugapatkale tatha cittam svagocare [| 115 

range na vidyale citram na bhumau na ca bhajane | 

sattvanam karsanarthaya raAgais$citram vikalpyate || 118 

We pass on to the root han now, yet another key word of significance 

regarding technique. The semantic development of the root han with prefix 
“@" (i.e. Ghan) is crucial to the understanding of the point of “ imprint- 
ing" the design. Significantly, an old Persian inscription refers to the 2јаёа 
( moulded ) brick. Ajata which is a participle of ** à" + root “ jan ” is same 
as à" + root “ han” which forms into participle ahata. The word ahana 
occurs in the Egveda in association of the process of creating forms and 
procreating a child. See, the Rgveda (У. 42. 18) which refers to Ghana 
creating form (ri;ipa) in the womb of daughter - алапа duhitur vaksandsu 
rūpābhināno; the word vaksana means '* womb " as in © garbhamata sudhitam 
vaksamasu (RV. X. 27. 16). Here, @hana clearly stands for a receptacle 
where content develops : a womb where foetus assumes form. The analogy 
of * womb and mould” in association of the word Ghana signifies the 
concept of mould, and following its import it may be said that ** wherever in 
the Rgveda the word ahaía is used in the context of fashioning an object, 
it may signify moulded or cast object. '' 


We pass on to rūpa now, a word of limitless aesthetic significance. 
The word тера is derived from root rup, “to break ", “ ќо pierce” or “to 
scratch". Karl Brugmann enumerates its cognates in Indo-Germanic 
language.? In the Rgveda, the word retains the old association “ tearing" or 
“ breaking? even as the text sometimes instils in it a new meaning of a 
©“ design " or “ form ”. Sometimes, ripa also occurs in collocation of root 
mi “1o kill " ( Rgveda 1. 33. 31; 1. 95. 8; V. 42. 13 etc.) where killing merely 
consists in “scratching ”, “carving” or “ beating into shape”. But in 
many other Rgvedic verses association of rapa with killing is totally absent 
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and it signifies “shining form". For instance the Rgveda I. 95. 8 refers 
to the “ shining form ” (tesa rüpari) of a big-bellied pot ( budhna) where 
burnishing of the pot may be intended. Yet another meaning of rapa in the 
sense of “charming” is connected with the root rup, "to charm". The 
concept of rzpa is “ transformed ", but everytime while qualifying a sculpture, 
ог a painting or a wood-work or metal work, rīūpa is only bhava-rupa 
comprehended in terms of pratiti, anubhava, chaya, тада, asakti, Ката in as 
subtle a form as ** moon is reflected in water - jale candramasam yatha. 
The simile is used in the Aparajita Priccha!? but its antiquity is Vedic. We 
will return to it later. 


Keeping ourself to explaining techniques and processes in art, we pass 
on to another set of words closely interconnected, namely taks, taksan and 
tataksa, all in relation to kāru. Of these words, kāru is derived from the 
root kri. ‘to таКе” or “ to fashion”. The root (aks, ‘to make" or “to 
fashion ", is similarly explained. The derivatives from these roots are used 
in a wide context of “ artificing " and the process involves both the wisdom 
and skill of actions and wisdom and skill of ideas! Thus, the Zgveda 
І. 130. 6 has it as follows - aha: tasteva vandhuram paryakami hrdá malim, 
or RV (X. 119.5): “Т have composed this song as a carpenter makes a 
chariot ”, or the Rgveda ( V. 2. 11 ) талат na dhiram svāpa ataksam or the 
Rgveda (V. 3. 38) abhitastena didhaya тапіѕат, meaning “ brightening 
up the song the way carpenter makes a picce of wood shine: by scraping it ”. 
At one place, Ghosà, the only female poet of the Vedas, says ( RV.X. 
39. 14) ** Oh A$vins, І have composed this song for thee in the way in which 
Bhrgus fashion the chariot." This analogy identifies the Bhrgus, a Vedic 
tribe, with the Rbhus who also made chariots and are seen obtaining divine 
status. The Rbhus were great artificers described as suhastah © deft-handed '*, 
Rbhus, on their part, learned their skill from Tvastr who was the greatest 
craftsman of Vedic imagination.!? 


The word Tvastr is derived from a rare root tvaks, identical in mean- 
ing with the common root /aks and, by contexts, Tvastr appears to mean 
“ Fashioner ” or © Artificer*. The same verb taks, “to fashion "', is genee 
rally used in reference to the manual skill of the Rbhus as to that of Tvasty. 
Tvastr is described as a skilful workman (AV. 1. 85. 9; 111.54. 12) : he 
makes crafty contrivances ( RV. X, 5. 3-9), fashions the vajra of Indra, or 
sharpens the iron-axe of Brahmanaspati; forms a new cup for Asuras and 
gods. Не is sukasta, зират and sugabhasti, al the terms referring to the 
dexterity of hand.’ References, here adduced, are significant, for they refer 
to working on wood from which sculptural art and its techinques of working 
were eventually derived. When this transformation happened the vardhaki 
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came to be known as £aila-vardhaki and daru-karma was transformed into 
faila-karma. 


We now pass on to the word citra to be able to briefly emphasise not 
only its etymology and semantics, but also the concept which they signify 
besides interpreting the aspects of manual techniques suggested in it. 


The word citra is derived from the root cit, **to become visible, obvious, 
manifest, to stand out", and the word is specially significant in view of its 
implications in regard to pratima or pratima laksana; says the Visnu- 
dharmottara 1° 


citrasutram na јапан yas tu samyannardadhipa | 
pratimalaksanam тейит na sakyam tena karhicit || 


In the textual tradition citra is a pratikrti, ** image ", made of any of 
the media like terracotta, stone, wood, metal, or painting. The different 
early usages of the term convey its four different etymological connotations 
consisting in a chronological order, of alekha, sasalikarana ( variegated ), 
prakasana ( effulgence ), and sambodha, * identity ". In addition, Yüska 
explains citra as cayana or püjaniya, * worshipful". Citra signifies all or 
one of these implications depending on its usage. For instance: **idazi 
érestha:h jyotisa jyoti ragaccitraprakelo ajanista bimba ", Rgveda (1. 113.1). 
Usas is born of light, hence she is cttra-praketa : praketa here means 
* jnstrinsic glow” and citra is “ effulgence ". Citra also qualifies Arka 
(Sun) or chi, “ light bearing image", In these contexts, as in many other, 
citra is primarily explained as an '' effulgent glow"? which is moving rather 
than stationary. But let the discussion of cifra rest here for the time being. 
We will return to it later. 


IH 


We made a remark in the beginning that the key-words defining 
techniques seem now to be part of the antiquity, having melted and fused 
with antiquity itself. And after having made that remark, we proceeded to 
briefly discuss the origins, etymology and semantics of some of these words, 
This was done on purpose to emphasise that intrinsic content of the words 
exemplifies techniques. Technology must have been, and in fact it was, in 
ап incipient stage, whether in the Bronze age going back to the 2700 B. C. 
or at the beginning of Iron Age (c. 1000 B. C. onwards). The technological 
achievement involved manufacture of copper or iron tools in which chisels, 
useful for carving, occur from the Chalcolithic time.4 In the early histori- 
cal time ( c. 4th century B. C. ) chisels assumed different shapes, and included 
those with rectangular and square sections. This is also time when chisel 
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finds mention in literature. For instance, the root iaki is mentioned in the 
Dhàtupatha of Panini and is elaborately commented upon by Grammarians 
like Ksirasvamin and others. In the Sanskrit literature and Apabhrarnéa it 
occurs in a number of meanings, the most important being ' chisel’ or an 
implement for breaking stone, cutting trees, an instrument for punching 
coins, a die, a weight and a coin. Hegde, who has carried out metallo- 
graphic examinations and hardness tests on metal samples including chisels, 
has shown that these samples had enormous strength to cut rock, and fashion 
as stupendous and magnificent monuments as the Kailasu at Ellora.!* The 
tools depended, as Hegde says, on “ painstaking and laborious smithing 
techniques ", which continued to exist till the advent of the British here.!? 
Studies, like the one carried out by Hegde immensely help in explaining the 
technological experiments and skill, and the bearing they have on the 
aspects of techniques in relation to Indian art, particularly sculpture and 
architecture, 


Iv 


Even as we try to understand aspects of technique їп Indian art 
through whatever kind of investigation, a word of caution may seem neces- 
загу. In [udian definition of art whether in ils restricted or wider sense, 
technique does nct seem to have always been treated as '* consequential ", 
It was in fact taken for granted, as far as its manual part was concerned, 
Time and again ancient texts on aesthetics emphasise symbolism of images in 
terms of “experience ” (pratiti) bhava, anubhava, chaya and sahakāra. 
This point is significant because it is consistent and conspicuous by its 
repeated occurrence, Hapa is not the material form but bh@varupa. In the 
Aparajita Prechā ( p. 224) we have: 


pasyants bhavaritpais ca jale candramasam yatha | 
tadvaccitramayam sarvam pasyanti brahmavadinah || 


This means that rapa is reflected in citra as moon is reflected in water. 


The import here rests on implication, not so much on skill; and the 
б water-moon"' simile із both comprehensive and persistent, for what is 
reflected in citra is limitless and yet encompassing the three Zokas, the cara, 
the acara, gods, angels, titans, or whatever is stationary and whatever that 
moves, trees, creepers, seas, mountains, continents, in fact everything and 
anything imaginable or perceived; hence: 


vi$vam vi$vavatáraé ca tvanadyantaé са sambhavet | 
ddicitramayan sarvam pasyanti brahmavadinah il 
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Despite encompassing vi£va, * world’, or visvavatara, citra is but a reflection 
of the citramula. The idea is subtly conveyed in the citrasūtra of Vinu- 
dharmottara, as follows :— 


alah param pravaksyami citrasutram tavanagha | 
Urvasi-srjatam purvarh citrasütra:i nrpatmaja || 


NGrayanena munina Іокапат hitakamyaga | 
( praptánam ) varicanarthaya devastrinam mahanagha || 


sahakara-rasam grhya urvyà cakre varastriyam | 
citrena sa tato jatà rupayukta varápsara [| 


The passage distinguishes between citramila and citra and explains 
the origin of citra with the help of the metaphors of UrvaSi and Apsara. 
It says that, ‘for the fulfilment of the fantasy ( pravañicanā ) of the Sura- 
sundari ( devastrinam ) and for the welfare of loka, the sage Nürayana created 
Urvasi in the form of citrasutra, This he did by drawing a profile of women 
with the juice of mangoes which profile turned into apsara, fully endowed 
with "pa ( citrena sa tato jata ripayukta varápsarà ). 


Apsara and Urva$sl both represent the same simile of beauty reflected 
in the manner of“ jale candramasam уаіћа "б. UrvaSiis citrasutra here, 
while Apsarü is only citra, they both typify light (jyoti) incarnated in a 
distinct corporeality whether in words or in image. This “ incarnated light ” 
is the citramula while citra alone in its more mundane and worldly form is 
a prati-bimba of “ light incarnate ". One is adaréa, '* ideal”, and the other 
is chaya : ~“ G@darsa pratirupah chayayam dvitiyah ", all explained in reference 
to the catch phrase— *' jale candramasam уайһа ", which is the same as ~ 
apsutva Somam : “ Soma in the Apsa ” in the Ẹgveda (ІХ. 79, 4), or as in a 
Tibetan legend of the first figure of the Buddha drawn by artists from his 
reflection in water? The story is repeated in the Avadana of Rudrüyana, 
where the Buddha is said to have cast his image on а pata and asked tho 
artist to colour it- '*chayà utsrsta uktasca rangaih purayat ". 


Or see what Utpala says: 


nirupadanasambharamubhittaveva tanvate | 
jagaccitram namastasmat kalanathaya $uline [| 


( Kavyaprakaéa, IV. 57, p. 152) 


The verse extols Siva, the master-craftsman, who by the dint of his 
excellence creates а citra of the jagat “ universe’, without the aid of any 
ирӣаапа, (and merely by chaya), 
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In these verses, as in others, it is not the technique, but the reflection 
of rapa in terms of its chayd, which is supposed to endow the work of art 
the quality of art. The idea is emphasised time and again by Kuntaka, 
Rudra, Ripa Goswamy, Visvanitha and Abhinavagupta. Kuntaka says: 
Chayamatramanikria$masu | manerasmatvamevocilan?! i. e. chaya is the 
attribute whose presence turns a mere stone into a mani. Kuntaka does not 
stop there. He picks up a whole range of aesthetic experience right from the 
point of its revelation in a corner of the citra; to its inspired transportation 
achieved by its rendering into a work of art. In this total process, emphasis 
is not on technique but on experience, and its transformation into a material 
form. Experience involves a revelation in the cita; revelation stems from 
pratibha; chaya lies not in technique but in pratibha. According to 
Abhinavagupta, the “ cffulgent light ” symbolising bhava is chaya, and its 
introduction in the material object (in any medium ) creates rūpa ( form ) so 
that chaya also symbolises materialisation of beauty that stems in heart out 
of the kama of subconscious : pratiyamaánabhavacchayaá antarmadanodbhava- 
hrdaya-saundarya-rüpa...... 32 


Thus, applied to such elevating psyche of rapa, citra and chaya, the 
levels of technique applicable to art have to find other avenues of enquiry 
and in concluding this paper, we may briefly dwell upon these. 


M 


Ancient aestheticians postulate technique at their conceptual level 
focal to the creative process. In this, the manual skill is taken for granted. 
Their discussions cover ideational ground and relate to the pratibha of artist. 
Thereby, techniques are described as consistiag of anusandhana, anukaraua 
and anyathakarana, which are supposed to be basic to the modes of project- 
ing what is intended for communication, These relate in equal measure to 
artist who ‘creates’ and to the samajika who appreciates or witnesses. A 
whole range of ‘cultural consciousness " is involved in these profound 
concepts and they depend on the dexterity of mind and experience. 


According to Bhatta Lollata, anusandhana relates to rendering of the 
quality or role of sthayi bhava (or in other words-mulaprakrü ) into someone 
(or something) which may create the impression ( pratitt) of mila-prakrti 
without being 1.83 It is necessary to understand here, that such impression 
is not conveyed by bhrama. As Маттаѓа says, it is the anusandhana of 
іайтараіа, or in other words “simulation of identity " where ** identity is 
different from impositions, "?* Such impression of identity between the 
mülaprakrti and its mundane counterpart works at two levels: In the artist 
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it stems from his skill, training and experience, and in the samajika, 
*“ witness ", it stems from his empathy ( sahrdayaia ). 


In regard to creative process, Saükuka regards anukarana as following 
anusandhana : vibhavadaya kavyabalat anusandhiyate2’ Anukarana is not 
merely an “ emulation "', on the other hand, it is the suggestion which trans- 
ports, Abhinavagupta defines anukarana in terms of anuvyavasaya.?* Bharata 
and Sankuka explain it as vyapara (function ) of the creative artist which 
leads to rasásváda.? That anukarana is not merely a copy is explained by 
Saükuka through the metaphor of “ citraturaga-nyáya " which means that 
the painting of a horse in a frame creates impression of the horse's presence 
there even if the real horse is missing and we know it. The identity ( pratiti ) 
following from such a situation is substantivo even if it might not be defined 
by such conventional means of cognition as samyak, mithya, затёауа and 
sādrśya, Hence, in anukarana, the artist creates the likeness of a form, 
even as he breaks the barriers of conventional means of identity whereby the 
form so created may convey the pratiti ‘cognition’ of the presence of the 
real, without it being there. Thus, it represents a resurgence of the object. 


The third element of the technique in art process lies in anyathakarana 
which relates to “ adding " further into the ‘ gross ', what may not at all exist 
in reality. The concept of anyathakarana legitimises '* interpolation”, and 
gives it a perch of respectability. Anmnandavardhana and others have stressed 
this point time and again; see, for instance, the Dhvanyaloka ( Third Udyota) : 
bhavan асеіапапарі cetanavaccetanan | acelanavat, vyavahárayati yathestam 
sukavih катуе svatentrataya; or the АЬћіјлапа Sakuntalam : yad yad sadhu 
na citre syat kriyate tat tad anyatha. Similarly, artist and poet are regarded 
as capable of presenting universe in a different manner than it exists whereby 
atathasthita is converted into tathāsthita,?® 


The three vyapara ‘techniques’ are discussed in details by ancient 
aestheticians in relation to kavya, паѓа and citra. That explains the 
interdependence of art forms as also the fact that in so doing, artist 
shows his freedom whereby he transcends even the vidhata ‘creator’. The 
Dhvanyaloka puts it as : 


apare kavyasamsare kavirekah Prajapatih | 
yathasmas rocate vi$vam tathedarn parivartate || 
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JARASANDHA - A STUDY OF FOLKLORE MOTIF 
IN THE MAHABHARATA 


N. B. PATIL 


The birth of Jarāsandha is attributed to a fruit ( mango) which drop- 
ped from a tree, in the Jap of CandakauSika. Candakausika gave it to the 
king, who in his turp, gave it to his two queens. The story as it occurs in 
the Mahabharata, Sabha Parva, 17 is as follows :— : 


There wasa king by name Brhadratha, who ruled over Magadha.. 
He had an army of three aksauhinis. He was handsome and brave, His. 
body always showed the traces of sacrificial consecration and he, therefore, 
looked like Indra. Не had the sun's lustre, When angry, he was like Yama, 
Не had Kubera’s wealth within. As the rays of the sun envelop the entire. 
earth, so his good qualities spread all over the world. He married the twin. 
beautiful sisters - daughters of Kásirája. He promised equal love to both of. 
them. The king resembled an elephant sitting between two female elephants. 
The king was past his youth and in spite of a life of conjugal happiness, he 
did not beget а son from either of his wives. Не had performed a number 
of putrakamesti sacrifices, but to no purpose. Then once he heard that an 
ascetic viz. Candakauéika, son of the great brahmacari Kaksivant Gautama, 
was sitting below a mango tree, near his capital, So Brhadratha went to- 
him with both his wives and offered him all those things which ascetics need. 
The sage was pleased and asked the king to seek a boon. 


The king said, '* What boon should I ask, when I have decided to go 
into the forest? I have no need even of the kingdom as I have no issue. 
Hearing this, CandakauSika was disturbed and he sat for meditation below . 
the same mango tree. Even though there was no breeze, a mango fell on 
his thigh. The sage picked it up and held it near his bosom. Не charged it 
with a mantra. He then gave it to the king, He said that the mango would 
Bive him a son.! The king bowed to the sage and went home. He gave the 
mango to both of his wives, as he loved them equally. Both the queens 
divided the mango in two equal parts and ate the pieces. Having eaten the 
mango, both the queens conceived. The king was very happy to know that 
both the queens were in the family way. After some months, the queens 
delivered. But they delivered two halves of a child, each having one eye, one 
arm, one leg, etc. Seeing these abnormal children both the queens were 
terribly frightened and ashamed. Both of them were unhappy and they - 
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decided to throw away those two abnormal children. Their maids wrapped 
both the parts, as they would, an aborted foetus, went out of the harem and 
threw the packages on the crossroads. А raksasi by name Jara, who subsis- 
ted on blood and flesh opened the packages and saw these human pieces and 
in order to carry them conveniently, placed them together. Assoon as she 
palced them together, a complcte human child emerged. The child was so 
heavy, that the old 72/5232 could not carry it. The child put its red wrist 
in the mouth and cried loudly. Its cry resembled the roaring of a water- 
bearing cloud. Hearing the noise, the king along with other men came 
there. Both the queens whose breasts were now heavy with milk also 
went there. Seeing the king, the ra/sasi thought, that it was not good on 
her part to kill the king’s child as she herself was residing in his domain. She 
assumed human form and said to the king, * Oh Brhadratha, take back this 
Bon of yours, which І give to you, Your wives have given birth to this child 
on account of the boon of the Brahmin sage. The maids of the harem 
abandoned him. But I protected him. Both the daughters of Kasiraja there- 
after, took the child and suckled him. The king Brhadratha was very happy 
and he asked the 72/5187, who had assumed now a golden human form, 
who she was. 


Тага said that she was a raksast who could assume any form at her 
will. As she was worshipped in the king's palace, she continued to stay 
there and she wanted to do a good turn to the king. When shesaw both 
the parts of the king's child, she united them and as providence would have 
it the total child emerged. П was all the good fortune of the king and she 
was just an instrument in God's hand. So saying, she disappeared. The 
king took the child, went home and performed all necessary rituals of child 
birth. He ordered performance of the festival of the raksasi in his kingdom. 
He named the son as Jarasandha after the raksasi. 


Jarásandha means joined by Jari. The child grew as the fire grows 
with oblations in form and in strength. After a few years the sage Canda- 
Каи Ка again visited the domain of the king. The king went to see him 
along with his two wives and the son and worshipped him. The sage was 
pleased and said to the king that he foresaw a great future for the son. Тһе. 
son would be surpassing all the kings in valour, Even if gods darted weapons 
at him he would not be hurt. He would shine like the sun and would 
render all the crowned kings pale. Even kings who had strong forces would 
ruin themselves like moths in the fire. He would take away the riches and 
glory of all the kings even as an ocean would take away all the rivers. Just 
as the earth holds all things, great and small and good and evil, so also this. 
king would hold all the four vargas. Не would himself see the god Sankara, 
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the Rudra, who is the death of Tripura. So saying, the sage merged in’ 
other thoughts and hinted that the king should leave bim. The king return- 
ed to the capital and soon enthroned his son. He then left for the forests 
with his wives. Jarasandha did conquer many kings during the life time of 
Brhadratha. 


Motif Analysis 


In this story we find a mixture of folk-lore motifs. The motif of the 
birth from a fruit is obtained quite commonly. The germ behind the motif 
is of the tree-spirit, and the oldest tale is from the Egyptian lore. In the tale 
of Bata there, the soul is said to be in blossoms and in trees.? Likewise the 
Egyptian god Osiris is a tree spirit and his body is hidden in a tree.4 There 
is another subtle similarity between Osiris and king Jarasandha. Both are 
said to be born of two mothers, with the difference that in the case of 
Jarásandha, the mothers are human beings, imbibing the trec-spirit in the 
form of the mango. The mango stands here for the male seed. The story 
of Osiris is of zoomorphic origin. Osiris is said to be the child of two cows, 
In one of the temple-chants, he is proised as follows :— 


The bull begotten of the two cows, 
Isis and Nepthis, 
He, the progeny of two cows.5 


The birth of Jarásandba thus reverts to the motif of vegetation spirit, 
brought in use to extol the human here. Such other instances, on the Hindu 
mythical side, are those of Visnu, Tulasi; a plant gets married to Visnu ( or 
Krsna who is incarnation of Visnu) ritually on the second day of the bright 
half of the Кагика month. 


Another aspect of the trce or fruit motif in the symbolism of procrea- 
tion is {о be found in the Grhyasütras, when at the Purisavana ritual the 
husband presses into the nostrils of the wife, the juice of the vata leaves 
having two tiny fruits on it, The fruits here indicate the testicles, and the 
juice is the semen. In some cases instead of sprouts with a pair of fruits, : 
we have a grain of barley. In yet another variant of the ritual, the wife has 
to eat two beans and a grain of barley or mustard.® 


In this connection, it may also be noted that there obtains a regular 
belief about the tree marriages, one such being between two Pippala trees, 
the margosa or neem tree being the witness.? In Nepal, there is а practice 
of ritually marrying the mango tree (female) with the well in the field. 
This is said to ensure rich harvest. The fruit motif is also traceable in 
customs in South India, particularly in Maharashtra where a coconut is 
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given ceremoniously to all those who are supposed to receive good luck. tt 
is given to a woman when a son is desired. Anotber variant of this custom 
is the mutual giving of fruits and grains by women at such festivals as 
makara sankranti. The gift (called едра in Marathi ) is invariably taken in 
the flowing end of a saree ( called padar in Marathi). The tree baving been 
thought to have the soul came to be identified with a human teing. Hence 
it is that, the plantain tree is also married in certain parts of India. The 
fruit of a tree, then, would be believed to have the miraculous power of 
* seeding °. 


The motif of the mango or rather that of the fruit may be compared 
with that in the famous tale of Gokarga and Dhundhumarin from the 
Bhàágavata Purana. The story goes that a brahmin named Atmadeva had 
no issue. He worshipped gods, and performed many scrifices. Once he and 
his wife, Dhundhuli were passing through a forest and met a mendicant. 
They told him about their grief. He told them plainly that they could not 
have progeny; but ultimately having compassion on them, gave a fruit 
(species is not mentioned).? It was to be eaten by the wife, But the wife 
did not have any faith in the mendicant. After going home, she gave it to 
her cow. In the course of time, the cow delivered a male human being. Its 
ears, however, resembled cow's, He was hence called Gokarna. 


The two parts of Jarüsandha's body coming to life when joined is also 
an interesting folk-lore motif and is traceable elsewhere. According to the 
ancient Egyptain belief, rendered in a myth, the serpent called Deathless 
comes to life even when it is cut and its pieces are buried. The pieces are 
therefore buried separately. Similar motif is seen in this tale of Jarüsandha 
when Bhima kills him and is ultimately asked by Krsna to throw the parts 
in opposite directions.” 


The motif analysis given above is scanty. But all the same, it would 
indicate the lines of further research in the folk-lore elements of the great 
epic. Sucha study would go a long way in integrating the world folk-lore 
and literature. 
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Shri Bhavani Bhikshu “ Kuva aur amrai ” in Jtashtrabhárati (Hindi), Wardha, Верь 
1987. This marriage takes place on the full moon day of the month of Valsakha. 


Bhagavata Purdna, Mübatmya Khanda, 1V. 16. 65. 
Donald Mackenzie, Myths of China and Japan, London, pp. 78, 119, 120. 
Sabha, 24. 7 ff. 


A UNIQUE WOODEN IDOL OF THE BUDDHIST GODDESS 
TARA FROM THE KANHERI CAVES 


H. D. SANKALIA 


On the occasion of the centenary of the discovery of the eight small 
bronze Buddha figures from the Stipa at Sopara near Bombay by Dr. 
Bhagvanlal Indraji, scholars would welcome the discovery of a wooden 
idol ( PL. XXV ) by the late Dr. М. С. Dikshit in front of cave No. XXXI 
at Kanheri.! 


I have no knowledge when Dr. Dikshit found the image, and where it 
is today. It is described by Dr. Dikshit in his unpublished thesis, submit- 
ted to the University of Bombay, about 1939-40. 


Buddhism in Western India, as elsewhere, presents three main stages 
of development viz. Hinayana, Маһауйпа, and Tantrayaná or Vajrayana. 
All the early caves - Bhaja, Веда, and even Karla, Kanheri, Nasik, Ajanta, 
with the Caitya in the principal cave, as the place for daily worship by the 
Buddhist Sangha, are HInayana. In about the 2nd century А. D. with the 
worship of the Buddha in human form, the figures of the Buddha were 
introduced, very aften after chiselling out the earlier decorative figures. 


In the 6th century tremendous developments took place. A whole 
new Buddhist pantheon was born, with the Dhyàni Buddhas and their 
consorts. 


This was first dealt with at great length by Dr. Benoytosh Bhatta- 
charyya,? while Alice Getty? had slightly earlier written on the gods of 
Northern Buddhism. N. K. Bhattasali® had illustrated many of these gods and 
goddesses from the Dacca Museum. Many interesting additions were being 
made by the excavations at Nalanda. A brief reference to this has been 
made by Dr. Hirananda Sastri in his fairly exhaustive monograph on the 
origin and cult of Тага, 


1. This informatiou as well as the details about the size of the image were kindly supplied 
by Dr. Kalpana Desai, Curator of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 


2. The Indian Buddhist Iconography, Calcutta, 1958. 
3. The Gods of Northern Buddhism, reprint, Munshiram Manoharlal, 1978. 


4. Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, Dacon, 
1929, pp. 45—54. 


D. — Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No, 20 (1025). 
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While all this literature was available when I wrote on the University 
of Nalanda, little was known of the developments in Western India, 
though as mentioned earlier, Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji had brought to light for 
the first time the seven Manusa Buddhas and Maitreya,® a clear proof of 
the introduction of Vajrayana in the Konkan, Still nothing further was 
known about the parallel development in other parts of the Deccan, 
particularly at Kanheri nearby, and Ellora, Ajanta and elsewhere, because 
the earlier writers like Burgess had either ignored these developments, or they 
were not fully aware of them. 


Hence for nearly 50 years, the Vajrayana aspect of Ellora remained 
unknown. During the interregnum, particularly after 1931, all the attention 
was concentrated on Mohenjodaro and Harappa, and then - after 1944- on 
the problem-oriented excavations ; so the research on caves receded in 
the background. Its re-emergence is mainly due to the establishment of 
regional universities, and fortunately Marathwada University took up a first 
study of the Caves at Ellora.? Dr. R. S. Gupte, after his general study of the 
rock-cut caves in 1955, took up a detailed study of the Buddhist icono- 
graphy, as depicted in the caves at Ellora and the results have been well 
published.3 At the same time Shri R. Sen Gupta had drawn our attention to 
the Buddhist Litany and Тага at Ellora? Gupte has illustrated Тага, either 
alone or with goddesses, in plates 10c, 12c, 13a, 15a, 15b. In 15a, Тага 
is shown seated in padmasana on a lotus seat with her right palm in varada- 
mudra and the left in abhaya and also supporting a lotus stalk. She has 
worn a broad round necklace, kundalas, and a rich conical mukuta. Тага is 
shown to the left of Avalokite$vara and Jambhila, seated in /alitasana on 
a large double lotus. Unfortunately her face has been disfigured ; she has 
some resemblance, as far as the bust is concerned, to the wooden image 
of Тага, 

There is no doubt that Vajrayana was firmly established in Maha- 
rashtra under the Rastrakitas and their feudatories, viz. the Silabaras, and the 


6.  Antiquarion Remains at Sopara aud Padana" Journal of the Bombuy Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 15, 1881—82, pp. 273-328. 

7. Неге Y should mention that I had not only planned but entrusted one of first pupils- 
Shri Beugeri from Haveri - with a detailed aunlytical study of the Ellora caves, 
And we had spent а weok in 1939 December there. But later the Director of Arcbaeo- 
logy, Hyderabad State, did not permit us to go ahead with tbe project. 

8 Gupte, R. 8. The Iconography of the Buddhist Sculptures (Caves) of Шога, 
Aurangubad, 1964, 

9. Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum, No. 5 (1955-57), pp. 12-16, and cites the 
representations of Tari ab Ajauta Caves II, IV, XVII, Aurangabad Cave VII and 
Kanheri Cave LXVI. 

43, 38 
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Later Cálukyas.!^ But we have still to account for the artistic excellence of 
the wooden Тага. It very much resembles the Pala figures from Nalanda,! 
for instance, the Bodhisattva and Buddhas from Site No. 1, Nalanda, a 
famous Buddhist University. According to Hiuen Tsang, a large figure 
of Тага was worshipped by kings and ministers for seven days.!? Naturally 
numerous figures of Türà have also been found in the excavations. 


Surprisingly we have an inscription from Kanheri, published by 
Kielhorn as far back as 1884, which records that the Gomin Avighnakara, 
a devout worshipper of Sugata (Buddha) from Gauda country, had got 
made a hall suitable for meditation during the reign of Amoghavarsa in Saka 
775 (А. D. 853) and his feudatory Kapardin (II), the Siláhára King of 
Konkan.!? 


Another grant was made by the same king, 24 years later, in Saka 
799 to the Buddhist congregation. What is important from our point of 
view is that the Gomin Avighnakara had come from Bengal ( Gauda). 
Hence it is more than probable that this new meditation-cum-assembly hall 
at Kanheri was adorned with the wooden figures of Tara and other divinities 
of the Vajrayana pantheon. 


The successors of the Rüstrakütas, viz. the Western Calukyas of 
Kalyani, had continued this patronage. Hence we find a record of King 
Tribhuvanamalla or Vikramaditya УІ (А. D. 1076-1126) inscribed іо old 
Kannada beginning with an invocation and ending with the hope of getting 
her blessings.!* 


Hence it is not at all surprising that we have a wooden figure of 
{Гата from Nalanda or Bihar-Bengal showing the characteristic Pala grace in 
her features. Particularly pleasing is the face with the half closed eyes іп 
concentration, and well proportioned bust. To match these, she has worn 
large kundalas and a conical mukuia. All these features are in striking 
contrast to the Maitreya and seven Buddhas from Sopara nearby, as well 
as the stone sculptures from Kanheri and Ellora. In fact, the absence of this 
grace or suavity in the Sopara bronzes had been noted by Dr. Douglas 


10. This has been well brought to Ир by Shri M. N. Deshpande io his Nagpur 
Lactures, Vidarbha Mandal, Nagpur. 198l. 


11. Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1920-30 (1936) Pl, XXXIII, a-b. 
12 38. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol, II, p. 176. 


13. Inscription No. 16, Indian Antiquary, 1884, pp. 134-36. These insoriptions were firsb 
published in Arch. Surrey, Western India, Vol, IV, p. 64, line 5 and p. 70, line 3, 


м. Indian Antiquary, Vol, XI, pp. 185-90, 
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Life of Santinatha, Wooden Book Cover, painted at Jalore in 1260 A. D. 
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Wooden Book Cover, painted at Jalore is 1260 A. D. Donors and Worshippers. Go Deval (7), 
Go Uda, Go Kama (deva) Jayatala, Nehadahi, Ramasiri. 


B. Painting from Uttaradbyayana Sūtra with Sukhabodha Vritti, 
Palm Leaf MS, dated У, S. 1352 (А. D. 1295), Collection : 
Cambay Shantinatha Bhandar, Cambay, MS, No, 85. 
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Barrett.45 But Т am sure he would be glad to see this beautiful wooden 
image of Tara. 


There is another aspect of this image. Though the wooden image is 
unique in the whole of Indian figure sculpture, still it affords unimpeachable 
proof of the one-time existence of wooden architecture, and the repeated 
observations of all the early writers that the early caves - Bhaja, Bedsa, 
Karla - are indeed copies of wooden originals. 


Readers would be also interested in knowing that most of the 
earliest Greek idols, and probably many of the earliest Greek sculptural 
works (6th century B. C.) were made of wood. Since these were made 
by smoothing or polished by scraping, such sacred wooden divinities of wood 
were known as " Xoana "1? 


15. “ A Group of Bronzes from the Deacau” L ult. Kalá Nos 3-4, (1056257), рге 30-15, 
16 — Mupedition, Vol. 24, No. 3, Spring 1082, р, 6. 


TWO PAINTED WOODEN BOOK-COVERS OF 
A JAINA PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPT 


UMAKANT P. SHAH 


Through the kindness of Muni Shri Sllavijayaji I had the opportunity 
to study two long painted wooden book-covers of a palm-leaf manuscript of 
Sravaka-Dharma- Prakarama composed by Асйгуа Jine$vara süri of Kharatara- 
gaccha, іп V. S. 1313=1256 A. D., copied along with its commentary 
composed by Upadhyaya Laksmitilaka gani in V. S. 1317—1260 A.D, The 
colophon at the ead of the comm. in this manuscript is not fully available 
due to broken palm-leaves but verses nos. 16 and 17 fortunately preserved 
and deciphered are noteworthy, They tell us that in the Vikrama year 1317 
this commentary was completed at Jabalipur ( Jalor in Rajasthan) along 
with a consecration ceremony of a flagstaff ( of a Jaina shrine) when king 
Сӣсіра was the ruler (of Jabalipur). The great Асагуа Jine$vara sürl 
(author of the above-noted text) was present at the ceremony. The infor- 
mation about this consecration ceremony is supported by another reference 
to it found in the Kharatara-gaccha-brhad-Gurvavali. 


After verses 16 and 17 summarised above, the Ргабаѕіі contains many 
more verses giving information about the genealogy of the donors of this 
manuscript. Their other pious acts also seem to have been noted. But the 
folios are badly mutilated, 


The two long book-covers (Size: 7 cms. х 83 cm. of each cover ) of 
this manuscript are painted on both the sides, thus we have four sides in all 
giving us continuous narration, beginning from outer side of the upper cover 
(numbered here as 1a, 1b, etc. ), then inside of the same cover ( nos. 2a, 2b. 
etc. ), then the inner side of the lower cover (3a, 3b, etc.), and then the 
outer side of this lower cover (nos. 4a, 4b, etc.). Important events from 
some of the previous births and the last birth of the sixteenth Jaina 
Tirthankara Sdntinadtha are narrated here in a consecutive order ( Pls. 
XXVI-XXIX ). For convenience of the reader we have divided the narra- 
tion into different scenes in different photographs, cach photo showing some 
repetition of the previous scene. Thus the illustrations show 34 scenes in all, 
The four sides of the two covers were not enough for these scenes and hence 
the painter had {о divide some surfaces into two halves, the upper panel 
giving one scene and the lower one giving some other scene. The outer side 
of the top cover, divided by us into six photogrephs or scenes, is not divided 


p]; Kharataru-geccht-brhad-Cursdvali, published in the Sioghi Sories (Bombay, 1050), p. 61, 
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into two panels, thus figures etc. are larger in scenes 1-6, than in scenes 
7-29, then again we have scenes 30-34 on 4a-4b, the outer side of the lower 
cover having bigger figures and full panel. 


At the end of this whole narration of events, we find in 4e, scene 34, 
a painting of the temple of Santinatha on mount Suvarnagiri which is an old 
name of the hill adjacent to Jalor (and on which Kumarapala also erected a 
Jaina shrine). By the side of the miniature representation of the Santinatha 
temple (scene 34) we find miniature paintings of three laymen and three 
laywonen paying their homage to the deity in the shrine ( Pl. XXX, A ). 
All the scenes in these paintings have painted labels giving names of persons 
and events, either painted above or below them, The names of these male 
and female devotees given here are :— 


GO. Deval (?). GO. Uda. GO. Ката( deva ). 
Jayatala. Nehadahl, Ramasirl. 


Obviously these are the donors of the manuscript as well as the 
painted book-covers, Since the manuscript or the book was completed in 
Jabilipur ( Jalor ) and since the shrine of Śāntinātha ( with worshippers ) is 
labelled here as Sri Jàbailpure Suvarnagirau Sri Santer-vidhicaityam, it is 
also highly probable that these are the donors not only of the manuscript 
and its book-covers but also of the consecration ceremony referred to above. 
The depiction of the Jaina shrine at Jalor along with figures of the donors is 
significant for us because it shows that the manuscript was written and the 
book-covers were painted at Jalor itself, The date shauld be V. S, 13I7 
(A. D. 1260 ), the date of completion of the commentary when some temple 
ceremony also took place. Or, the paintings of the two boards might have 
been done a few months later, commemorating the events, 


It may also be remembered that the text of this manuscript includes a 
short life of the Tirthankara Sàántinütha, along with an account of his 
previous births, depicted here on these book-covers, The account practically 
agrees with the one given by Асёгуа Hemacandra іп the Trisastisalaka- 
purusacaritra, and there are only a few minor changes. But the paintings 
agree with the account given in this manuscript where the account differs 
from Hemacandra. 


The manuscript with the book-covers is preserved in the collections of 
Muni Sri Silacandraji and his Guru in a Jaina collection at Ahmedabad. 


All the paintings are fortunately well-preserved and the colours are 
bright. The colours used are simple: bright red for background, yellow 
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generally for body complexion, and shades of blue, green, red, black, pink 
and white. Paintings are drawn with thick outlines and with the use of 
angles and curves and by depicting movements of limbs of figures in various 
postures, a pleasant vivid effect is produced even without shading or 
perspective, 


The style is the style of Western Indian Jaina Miniatures with the 
farther eye extended in space and so on, This style had provenance over a 
large area, as is well known from the different finds assignable to periods 
ranging from at least c. eleventh century А. D. to c. seventeenth century A.D. 
Itis but natural to expect growth of some regional sub-styles during this 
period. These pattikds depicting the various births of Santinatha are 
important from this point of view since they are painted in Marwad, in Jalor 
in Rajasthan, and can be safely dated in 1260-61 A.D. The paintings show a 
regional variety in the treatment of faces of males and females. The mouths 
and ips are narrow and thin and the chin and the mouth recede backwards 
or inside against the emphasised length of the pointed nose. Somewhat 
similar type is also seen in the miniatures of the Subahu-katha dated 1288 
A. D., but the treatment differs from that of the faces in miniatures of the 
Sravakapratikramapasütra-cürei painted in 1260 A. D. near Udaipur in 
Mevad, Rajasthan. The faces in paintings from Gujarat and Mevad show a 
thicker lower lip. This proves that there were regional varieties or sub-styles 
of the main style of Western Indian Miniatures. 


These Jalor paintings further remind us of treatment of various 
incidents in long panels in the uudated Малариғала (in the collections of 
the Digambara Jaina Naya Mandir, Delhi) which of course is later than 
our Jalor pattikas. 


The eyes in these book-covers are of various types: small and round, 
almond-shaped, fish-like and so on. Lines are thick and swiftly drawn. Trees 
are stylised as if they are copied from contemporary stone carvings. They 
have a white border all around the clusters of branches and leaves. Tretment 
of animals is realistic, especially noteworthy is the running deer in scene 7. 
Battle depictions in scenes 9 and [0 show that the horses and elephants were 
covered with a sort of protective armour over the body during fight. The 
use of such armours seems to have started earlier in India as could be seen 
from a relief panel from Palitana ( Saurashtra ), now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, dating from c. eleventh century, published in the 
Journal of Iudian Society of Oriental Art, New Series, Vol. I, special number 
on Western Indian Art. Such an armour for horses is known as pakhara in 
Gujarat. Open chariots in scene 18 may also be noted. 
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In one of his previous births, as King Megharatha, Śāntinātha saved 
the life of a pigeon from a hawk pursuing it, by offering flesh of his own 
body weighed against the body of the pigeon. This story is the Jaina counter- 
part of the ancient story of King Sibi. The incident is depicted here in 
scene 20, 


For comparison with this style is illustrated here ( Pl. XXX, B) a 
miniature painting froma palm-leaf manuscript of Uttaradhyayana эшта 
with Sukhabodha Vrtti, painted in V. S. 1352 A.D. 1295, now preserved in 
the Sántinàtha Jaina Вһардага, Cambay. It seems that this miniature was 
done in Rajasthan. Paintings of this age, done in Gujarat, at centres like 
Patan, show some regional variations in the treatment of human figures and 
in the types of various garments worn by them. Such matters await future 
detailed investigations. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


1. — Plates XXVI to XXX, A: 
Wooden Book covers, painted at Jalor in 1260 A, D. Now in the collections of Muni 
Shri Silacandraji and his Guru in a Jaina collection ab Ahmedabad. (Photographs by 
Ramesh D. Malvania ). 


2, Plote XXX, B: Painting from Uttarüdhyayann Sütra with Sukhabodhā Vrtti, Palm- 
leaf MS. dated У, S. 1352- A. D. 1295, — Colleotion : Sautinath Bhandar, Cambay. 
Мв. No. 86. 


SOME MEMORIAL STONES IN BOMBAY 
B. V. SHETTI 


Memorial stones are found in all parts of India through the ages. 
However, they are widely distributed in Karnataka, either singly or in 
groups. There is hardly a village that does not possess one or more such 
monuments. This was so because Kannadigas were well-known for their 
heroism which fact is corroborated by the writings of Hiuen Tsang, Raja- 
Sekara? and others. 


These memorial stones or hero-stones are known as viragals or vīra» 
kals, or vira-$asadas if they commemorated the death of heroes and satikala 
in the case of heroines, They are upright slabs of stone upon the surface of 
which are horizontal bands of sculpture, sometimes with inscribed bands in 
between. The lowest band or bands of sculpture usually represents a battle 
scene in which the hero is shown fighting with his enemies. The next band 
Shows him being carried to paradise after his death, and seated in the 
elysium surrounded by fair attendauts waiting for his commands. The 
uppermost band contains representations of various objects of worship and 
symbols of the religion to which he was attached when living. The inscrip- 
tions record the death of the hero, which may have taken place in battle, in 
reclaiming stolen cattle ( go-grahana ), in self-defence against robbers or in 
protecting his territory or in protecting the honour of his women or in self- 
immolation. Some even record deliberate suicides. 


In the suburbs of Bombay, in the village Eksar, near Borivli, there is 
a group of six memorial stones? and there are a number of hero-stones in 
the collection of the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay,* 
most of which come from Karnataka. Only the important ones are discussed 
below: 


There is an interesting memorial stone (РІ. XXXI, A) from Mantur’ 
(size 150 x 76 cm. Acc. No. 136) in the Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
India, Bombay, which was first published by Henry Cousens. Mantur is a 
village about six miles to the east of Hubli, in Dharwar District, The upper 
portion of the stone has a representation of a three-storeyed Dravidian 
temple or gopura, on each storey of which are portions of an old Kannada 
inscription. Cousens states “The uppermost line tells us that the stone- 
cutter, Kante, fashioned this stone. The rest of the inscription is decipher- 
able more or less, but it is not easy to make sense of it. There does not 
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appear to be any other name in it, nor anything to give a clue to its meaning. 
On either side of the base of the gopura is a familiar waterpot such as we 
have found upon some of the older temples.” 


©“ Beneath all this is a group of symbols, the meaning of which is not 
clear. Jn the centre is a hand mirror and around it are two conch shells, an 
elephant, two fishes, a drum, a wheel and a boar. The foot of the stone is 
carved as a lotus. The mirror may possibly be the crest of a paramount 
sovereign surrounded by those of neighbouring kings whom he had conquer- 
ed. The boar was the crest of the Calukyas, the elephant that of the Cera 
or Ganga kings of Maisur, and the two fishes that of the Pàandyas. The 
wheel is found on Nepalese inscription tablets. ” 


According to the Jaina tradition the fourteen dreams seen by Trióalà 
also include Asravata ( the elephant of Indra), Purnakumbha ( the full vase ), 
matsyayugma ( pair of fish) and cakra (disc made of jewels), The Jaina 
astamangalas (eight auspicious objects) also include kalaga ( water-pot ), 
darpana (mirror), matsyayugma, and dhvaja (banner). These symbols 
are seen on the memorial stone from Mantur. 


The inscription was recently re-read by the office of the Chief Epigra- 
phist, Mysore, whose reading is as below: “The slab was made by 
Kalkutiga ( stone-cutter ) Konna and was caused to be made by (name not 
clear). Contains the epithets like Kadugali-sevya, Sabbha ( затоа у, Satya- 
niramlara and аттата vattiga. Mentions one Ganaruppa (Ganarüpa ) 
probably the hero in whose memory the stone was set up. Appears to 
State that some one followed the deceased person in death." Though 
Cousens dated the inscription to tenth century A. D. it is now dated to 
about eighth century А. D. on the characters of the letters. 


The hero-stone (size 137 x 52.2 cm. Acc, No. 5-13 )? is divided into 
five panels (Pl. XXXI, B). The lowermost panel shows a row of four 
cattle facing right indicating that the hero died in a cattle raid ( go-grahana ). 
The second and third panels from below depict the fight. The fourth panel 
from below depicts the hero being carried in a palanquin by four apsarases. 
The top panel depicts the worship of Siva-lizga and devotees. 


The hero-stone (size 110 x 53.5 cm. Acc. No. 143) is divided into four 
panels ( PI. XXXI, C). The lowermost panel depicts the fight. The second 
panel shows the cowherds and cattle. The third panel shows dancing and 
the top panel worship of Siva-liüga. This hero-stone is now kept in the 
National Museum, New Delhi. | 

А.з. -39 
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The hero-stone (size 181 x93 cm. Acc. No. S. 11)9 is divided into 
four panels (Pl. XXXII, A). In the lower two panels the battle scene is 
depicted. In the third panel from below the hero is shown dancing with 
two men and to women between two pilasters. Above is shown the worship 
of Siva-linga and devotees. In the top panel the kalaśa is flanked by a 


stylized lion on either side, This hero-stone comes from Velapur in Sholapur 
District. 


The hero-stone slab (size 98 x 54.8 cm. Acc. No. S. 14)? is divided 
into three panels (Pl. XXXII, B). In the lower pane) the battle-scene is 
depicted with five soldiers on horse back and two lying dead on the battle 
field. In the middle panel four women and three men are shown dancing, 
the men resting their hands on women and the women alternatively hold- 
ing their hands behind the men. The central figure perhaps represents 
the hero. In the upper panel stands a man worshipping the Siva-linga, 
while three devotees on the left and two on the right are seated with 
folded hands. 


The hero-stone slab (size 120 х 43 cm. Acc. No. 133 )° is divided 
into tbree panels (Pl. XXXIII, A). In the lower panel the hero is 
shown equipped with a sword and a shield fighting other soldiers armed 
with bows, arrows, swords, shields and spears. In the middle panel the 
hero is seated in a decorated sedan attended by two apsarases and musicians. 
In the upper panel, a bearded priest is performing puja of the Siva-linga. 
The Nandi, the Sun and the Moon, and a devotee with folded hands are also 
seen. 


The upper right corner is broken. 

The inscription in Kannada reads : 

l. Saka-varisam 1204 Neya Vishu-samva 
Magha su. 1 Marngala-varad-am 
d-rayarajaguru manda 


sameya-cakravartti $ri 


$rimad-Isanmyadavara maneya Vikara Basaveya-na 
vkanu Sogalada bateya samaramgadalli тї 
vat-alin-odane kādi mir ala kedahi 


pamcalimgada padada samipadalu Basave 


Ser Aw р> ә 


nayakanu volagisu-idanu mamgala maha #тї éri 
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Summary 


Dated in Saka 1204, Visnu, Magha-su. 1, Tuesday (1282 A. D. 
January 12), this inscription in Kannada characters and language states that 
Basavayya-nayaka reposes near the Pajficalinga, after having felled three 
persons in a battle he fought against thirty persons on the road to Sogala. 
The deceased hero is described as belonging to the household of Кауагаја- 
guru Mandalacarya Samayacakravarti ISinyadavaru. 


Stones or cairns raised in memory of the dead are called khatras, 
when the stone is a rough unhewn block, and paliyàás, literally guardians, 
when the stone is dressed and carved into a figure. 


Polished and carved memorial stones are called pa/iyas guardians, 
khambiyas pillars, or chiras grave stones. They are raised in memory of 
those who have died a violent death, or who have died the death of a martyr, 
or who when living have been remarkable for holiness or for some other 
notable trait of character. Sometimes stones are raised in dread of a spirit- 
possessed man or an exorcist. The spirit of a man who dies a violent death 
is quieted by having a stone raised for him. Until a stone is raised, such a 
spirit is likely to attack the bodies or the cattle of the members of its family. 
These stones are set in an enclosure or under a pipal tree, on the village 
border near the village reservoir, or on the spot where the person was slain. 


There are three inscribed pāliyā stones from Gujarat in the Prince of 
Wales Museum Collection. First stone with Acc. No. 135 (size 96 x 59 cm.) 
is dated Samvat 1828/A. D. 1771 ( Pl. XXXII, B ), and the second with Acc. 
No. 138 (size 95 x 49 cm. ) is dated Samvat 1840/A. D. 1783 and the third 
with Acc. No. 144 (size 112 x 44,5 ст.) is dated Samvat 1982/A. D. 1925. 


In the suburbs of Bombay, in Eksar уШаре,!° about a mile north-west 
of Borivli station, in a mango orchard, on the west bank of a water pond 
are a row of six memorial stones carved out of trap rock ( Pl. XXXIV, А). 
All except one which is broken, have their tops carved into large funeral urns 
with flying figures on either side bringing chaplets and wreaths. The faces 
of the slabs are divided into panels with figures in bold relief chiselled with 
great skill. Each stone records the prowess of some warrior who died in a 
sea or land battle. In each case the story begins with the lowest belt and 
continues to the top. 


Stone I ( 10’ x 3' x 6" ) : In the lowest belt, on the left, two horsemen 
armed with swords attack an archer who falls dead, and on the right rises on 
a cloud, with other dead warriors and attendants, to Siva's abode. In the 
Second belt on the right two swordsmen run away and leave an archer who 
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stands facing six men armed with spears and swords. In the third belt the 
archer is struck from the left by a footman's spear, behind whom are two 
elephants carrying archers, and below three men with swords and shields. 
To the right the central figure is borne to heaven in a car along with other 
figures, perhaps the pardise. The fourth belt is Siva’s abode - Kailása. On 
the fourth belt is the Kailasa. А man and a woman come to worship a 
linga; on the right is a group of heavenly choristers, one dancing, others 
singing to the accompaniment of music. 


Stone II ( 10' x3’ x 6" ) : In the centre of the lowest belt three dead 
figures lie on the ground. Over the three dead figures three heavenly 
damsels drop garlands of flowers. Ор the right are two figures riding ele- 
phants—one the chief and the other probably his minister or general. The 
chief's elephant has rich housings, and a car with a hood. The elephant 
crushes a man under its foot. In the second belt in the centre is the chief 
accompanied by his attendants. On the right a horseman fights with the 
chief. In the third belt, on the left are three elephant riders with goads 
in their hands. А figure in front fights with two bearded swordsmen. 
In the fourth belt the scene is in the Kailasa. On the left is the dead 
warrior with angels dropping wreaths over him; on the right are heavenly 
dancers and musicians. 


Stone Ш ( 10’ x 3' x6" ) : In the lowest belt five high-peaked ships 
with masts advance to battle and archers crowding a raised deck above. 
(Pl. XXXIV, ). In the second belt four ships attack a ship and the 
crew falling or throwing themselves into sea. Ап inscription above this 
carving has completely obliterated, In the third belt on the left three men 
in heaven worship а йда ; on the right are heavenly minstrels. In the centre 
of the fourth panel are Siva, Párvatj and other gods. 


Stone IV (10' x3' x6"): In the lowest belt eleven ships face a 
ship crowded with troops armed with spears and shields ( pl. XXXIV, ). The 
second belt shows sea battle with crew falling or throwing themselves into the 
sea, In the third belt nine ships pass along. In the fourth belt the troops 
have landed and march along, In the fifth belt the troop meet some people. 
The sixth belt shows /i2ga worship; on the right is а band of heavenly 
dancers and players. In the seventh belt the central seated figure is an 
ascetic or the warrior surrounded by warriors and musicians. In the eighth 
panel is the shrine of Siva. 


Stone V (6’ x3’ x6"): In the lowest belt are six vessels with 
oars and masts: In the second belt six ships from the left and three from 
the right meet in their fight, Over the central ship heavenly damsels float to 
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drop garlands on the warriors. The third belt shows /izga worship. In the 
top belt the chief is holding court in heayen with heavenly damsels saluting 
him. The traces of eleven-twelfth century inscription are now completely 
worn out. 


Stone VI (4' x15" x6"): In the lower belt is a sea fight and in the 
upper a warrior seated in heaven. 


Henry Cousens thought that these stones were probably set up 
during the time of the Śilāhāras of the northern Konkan in memory of the 
heroes who fell in some great battle which took place partly upon land and 
prtly on sea. Further he states ** There is such an action recorded, We are 
told that the Yadava king, Mahadeva, led his forces against those of the 
Silahara king of Thana, Somēśvara, and according to the account of Нетӣйгі, 
completely subdued him. Mahadeva invaded the Konkan with an army 
consisting of a large number of elephants. SoméSvara was defeated upon 
land and is said to have then betaken himself to his ships, There some- 
how he met with his death, probably by drowning, for it is said that even 
the sea did not protect him, and that he betook himself to the submarine 
fire, thinking the fire of Mahadeva’s to be more unbearable. The Konkan was 
thereupon annexed by the Yadavas."!? 


The late Mr. Braz Fernandes was of the opinion that these hero- 
stones throw light on the battle between the Kadambas and the Silaharas. 
The sea battle may have been fought for the occupation of the port of 
Sopara.4 


According to late Dr. Altekar,!5 Mahàdeva's force was strong in ele- 
phants, and since the stone from the sculptures upon it appears to belong to 
the 12th or 13th century A. D., it is quite possible, as Cousens has 
suggested, that these stones may be commemorating the heroes who fell in the 
battle between SomeSvara and Mahadeva. 


Dr. Moti Chandra’® states, as mentioned in the Banswara plates 
dated Samvat 1076, at the king Bhoja had conquered Konkan before 1019 
A. D. From another copper plate dated 1019 A. D. found at Betma near 
Indore we come to know about the victory of Bhojadeva over Konkan. 


It appears that Bhojadeya reached Sopara from Ujjain via Nasik 
and Nanaghat. Here he must have fought with the Konkan rulers in which 
flotillas of both the sides took part. But the victory of king Bhoja was 
very short lived because a little before 1024 A. D. Jayasimha of Kalyan had 
defeated Bhojadeva, “ the ruler of the seven Konkans "', 
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ETHNOLOGY OF HUNAS IN INDIA-NUMISMATIC EVIDENCE 
S. V. SOIIONI 


As known to early history, the Hünas were a nomadic community 
based on a region near North China and South West Mongolia, Their 
movements westwards brought them into contact with eastern Europe, the 
Roman Empire in west Asia, Persia and India, during a period of about two 
hundred years, spread over the 4th, 5th and the 6th centuries A. D. There 
are definite and clear reports of contemporary observers, both Chinese and 
Roman, on the physical appearance of the Hünas, as they found it. These 
foreign sources indicate the existence of two broad groups in the Hüna 
population, one being largely Mongolian in looks and built and the other 
being Caucasian-Turkish. 


We have some descriptions of this nomadic community. While taking 
note of them, sufficient account must be taken of the fact that these remarks 
of the contemporary writers not only concern themselves with the section of 
the communily with which the observers were immediately confronted but 
also the position that they reflect the outlook, the culture and the prejudices 
of the observers themselves. 


The reliable parts of historical evidence relevant to these problems can 
be divided into : 


(a) Descriptions by contemporary observers of the Hünas in respect 
of whom they had a reasonable opportunity to say something based on 
direct contact. 


(b) Other contemporary and purely historical material like inscrip- 
tions and coins. 


(c) Linguistic analysis of proper nouns and other words definitely 
associated in the language or languages used by the Ніраѕ. 


The Roman poet, Claudian, gave this account at the time of the 
downfall of the Roman Empire : 


“These Huns area tribe who live on the eastern borders of Scythia 
beyond the frozen Tanais; most infamous of all the children of the North. 
Hideous to look upon are their faces and loathsome bodies, but inde- 
fatigable is their spirit. The chase supplies their food; bread they will 
noteat. They love to slash their faces and hold ita righteous act to swear 
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by their murdered parents..... Disorderly, but with incredible swiftness, 
they often return to fight when little expected.” 


Jordanus, a Gothic author, supplies a more detailed sketch of the 
origin, temperament and physical features of this community: *'Filimer 
the Goth king, who invaded Scythia with his tribe found among his people 
certain evil women who were called Halirunnae. Suspecting these women, 
he expelled them from the midst of his race and compelled them to wander 
in solitary exile, far away from his army. There the unclean spirits, who 
saw them as they wandered through the wilderness, bestowed their embraces 
upon them and begot this savage race, which dwelt at first in the swamps - 
а stunted foul and puny tribe, and having no language, scarcely human, 
bore but slight resemblance to human speech. Such was the origin of the 
Huns, who came to the country of the Goths...... By the terror of their 
features, they impaired great fear in those who perhaps they did not really 
surpass in war. They made their foes flee in horror because their swarthy 
aspect was fearful and they had a sort of shapeless lump, nota head, with 
pin holes rather than eyes. Their hardihood is evident in their wild appea- 
rance, and they are beings who are cruel to their children on the very day 
they are born. For they cut the cheeks of the males with a sword so that 
before they receive the nourishment of milk, they must learn to endure 
wounds. Hence they grow old beardless; and their young men are without 
comeliness, because a face furrowed by the sword spoils by its scars the 
natural beauty of a beard. They are short in stature, alert horsemen, broad 
shouldered, ready in the use of bow and arrow; and have (irm set necks, 
which are ever erect in pride; though they live in the form of men, they have 
the cruelty of wild beasts. ” 


Ammianus Marcellius, a Roman author and contemporary of the 
Sassanian Emperor Shahapur II, who lived in the 4th century A. D. descri- 
besa tribe of this community which was living beyond the Maeotic sea : 
“ Тһе cheeks of thcir children were deeply furrowed with steel, from their 
very birth, in order that the growth of hair when it appears at the proper 
time, may be checked by the wrinkled scars. They grow old without beards 
and without any beauty. Like eunuchs they all have compact limbs, thick 
necks and are ugly and misshapen. But they are hard in their mode of life. 
They have no need of fire, nor of savoury food, but eat the roots of the wild 
plants and the half raw flesh of any kind of animal - which they put between 
their thighs and the back of their horses and thus warm it a little...... after 
they have once put their necks into a faded tunic, it is not taken off or 
changed until by long wear or tear. It gets reduced to rags and falls down 
bit by bit. They cover their heads with round caps; aud protect their hairy 
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legs with goat skios. Their shoes are not bound with laces and thereby 
prevent walking with free steps. For this reason, they are not at all adapted 
to battles on foot but are almost glued to their horses, which are hardy but 
ugly, From their horses by day and night, every one of that nation buys and 
sells, eats and drinks and bowed over the narrow neck of his animal, relaxes 
into sleep. And when deliberation is called for about weighty matters, they 
all consult on horseback. They are subject to no royal restraint and are 
content with the disorderly government of their important men. No one in 
their country ever ploughs a field. They are all without fixed abodes, with- 
out hearth or law or settled mode of life, and keep roaming from place to 
place accompanied with their wagons in which their wives live. In truces, 
they are faithless and unreliable; like unreasoning beasts they are utterly 
ignorant of the differences between right and wrong and ambiguous in 
speech, never bound by any reverence for religion and superstition. They 
burn with an infinite thirst for gold and thcy are so fickle and prone to anger 
that they often quarrel with their allies. ” 


Procopius, writing in the 6th century А. D., gives this account of 
the Hephthalites: “ They are of the Hunnish race and bear the Hunnish 
name. But they are completely different from the Huns we know. They 
alone among the Hunnish people have white skins and regular features with 
big eyes. They are not a wandering people and do not move from one place 
to another like the general Huns but live under a king and have a constitu- 
tion of their own to guide administration. Their behaviour towards their 
neighbours and colleagues is severe and frank and resembles very much the 
Romans in this respect. ” 


According to the Chinese sources, this community inhabiting Mongolia 
had ‘red hair, green eyes and white faces. ' 


In one of the Chinese dynastic histories, it was stated that the 
Hiuengnu had large prominent and extremely hairy noses. In contrast the 
Turkish race had full and flowing beards, large eyes and prominent noses - 
in sharp contrast with the flat face of the Mongol and comparatively hairless 
skin, 


The common factor in the description of the Hüna migration from the 
Asiatic steppes towards Eastern and Central Europe and also towards North 
Afghanistan and Persia, is that they were large bands of horsemen, having 
known civilized mode of conduct, extremely swift movement, relentless in 
attack, nomadic in habit carrying their tents and wagons, recognizing no 
standard authority, blood-thirsty and bent on collecting as much movable 
items of wealth, especially gold and silver, as they possibly could. It can 

A. 8,-40 
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easily be imagined that such a community of marauders and adventurers on 
horseback could never have maintained even a shred of ethnic purity. 
Racial intermixture must have commenced within a generation of their 
migrant life. It is impossible now to form any estimate as to what ratio had 
prevailed between men and women when they first started moving over long 
distances. It is even more difficult to make any guess, in regard to this 
proportion, when portions of the original Hina community started settling 
down in different regions in Asia and Europe. But one may assume that 
there must have been a carry forward of certain original racial characteristics 
that became noticeable at some time at least in stray, though prominent, 
cases; and also that certain social customs continued to be adhered to, on 
account of a persistent belief in their validity, reinforced by political success 
of those among them who had observed them for several generations in the 
past. 


When all this is said in regard toa limited number of identifying 
characteristics, both racial and social, there is little doubt that as the Ніра 
migrations overtook larger and larger distances, cutting across resident social 
life, language and physical geography of different regions, and so on, the 
dominant aspect was that of ethnic and cultural varieties and not that of a 
homogeneous racial group, despite the application of the same label to this 
mass of humanity by different observers in different climes, countries and 
periods of history. 


The foreign references to the major division in the Hina population 
have been noticed above. 


There is, apparently, a near concensus among scholars of Hüna his- 
tory that Hünas in India belonged to at least two distinct racial groups, viz. 
Sveta Hiinas and Hara Нїїпаз, who apparently, had a much darker com- 
plexion. To this main conclusion is added a supplementary view that the 
Hünas who had attacked Central Europe were different from either of these 
two sections of that community as had then penetrated into Persia, Afghani- 
stan, Sindh, Kashmir, the Punjab, Rajasthan, parts of Madhya Pradesh and 
Gujarat. Along with these three main conclusions, a debate has been in 
progress whether the bulk of the Hüna community possessed physical traits 
of the Mongolian people or were Turks or Turco-Iranians. 


Literary descriptions of the appearance of the average Hiina or even 
of a particular Нйпа ruler is virtually non-existent, so far as Indian literature 
is concerned. For this reason the reference to the Higa dress ia Syamilaka’s 
Padatadittakam and to the beardless, clean shaven chin and orange-like Hina 
complexion occurring in Vamana's Kauyalankara Sutrani possessed a 
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unique interest. The former belongs to the post-Gupta period and describes 
the head-dress of a Hiina soldier showing the employment of small white 
wooden pieces, It is conceded that this description is only of sartorial value 
and carries no ethnological significance. The second literary account, viz. 
that by Vamana, is of much more positive value as it is given by a scholar 
who wasa minister toa king of Kashmir in the 8th century. И is well 
known that Kashmir continued to be under Hina control for a much longer 
period than other parts of North Westcrn India, after the main tide of the 
Hüna aggression in the 6th century lost its strength. Vamana illustrated the 
upama alankdra of the kalpita variety by quoting this remark - ‘ sadyo 
mundita-matta-Hiina-cibuka-praspardhi-narangakam', This extremely laco- 
nic stetement conveys a lot of information about the Нала appearance and 
at least one part of the Hūna anatomy, besides making a sly reference to the 
Hiina addiction to intoxicants. The detail that the chin of an inebriated 
Hiina which had just been shaven competed with an orange informs us, not 
only about the shape of the chin but also about the Hiina complexion, as 
observed in Kashmir. It is extremely interesting to note that the Hüna 
coinage of the rulers beginning with Тогатӣпа illustrates this physical 
feature. The only other reference to Hiina appearance which I have been 
able to discover, is in a statement of Hiuen Tsang about the reaction of the 
mother of Narasimhagupta Baladitya when the captive Mihirakula was 
brought before her, viz. that his face was pale and he was handsome in 
appearance. 


As Dr. Aurel Stein? has pertinently remarked, these peoples were 
called by a name whose approximate sound was Нипа or HieGnu or Нила, 
etc., precisely because these people had themselves announced their name 
in that way. 


On the subject of ethnology the conclusion drawn by Dr. Aurel Stein 
broadly remains good even now, although it was recorded about nine deca- 
des ago. It would bear an adequate quotation : “ Іп the first place, we must 
allow further weight to our Chinese authorities, which on the one hand, 
distinctly call the Ye-Tha, a branch of the great Yur-chi, and on the other 
hand, constantly insist on the striking resemblance in manners and customs 
between them and the Tu-Kine or Turks. This observation is all the more 
important because the Chinese annalist knew quite well that it was the 
Turks who destroyed the Central Asian power of the Epthalites in the 
middle of the sixth century. There can thus be no question whatever of the 
Chinese ever haviug confused the two peoples... ‘‘ Of the Byzantine histo- 
rians, it might possibly be supposed at a stretch that they, having the Euro- 
реап Huns in their mind, employed the name in a generic sense and without 
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апу ethnological ground. Yet even in their case it ought to be remembered 
that Procopius, the first of them to use the term * White Hun’, lived fully a 
hundred years after the time of Attilla Huns. 


“ We find the earliest instance of the name Hüna in Skandagupta’s 
inscription... ... Ya$ovarman also uses іс... Finally, the Chinese sources also 
apply the name Hun to the Ye-Tha or Epthalites, as has been clearly proved 
by M. Specht... 


* We can explain the uniform application of the name Hun to the 
Epthalites in our Greek Indian and Chinese records alike only by supposing 
that the designation was current among the nation itself. Once we accept 
this, the conclusion follows that the Epthalites stood in close ethnological 
connexion with the European Huns, who make their appearance in history 
just at the same time. The investigations of the Hungarian savants, especially 
of those of Prof. Arminius Vambey, have proved that the European Huns 
belonged to the Turco-Tartar branch of the so called Turanian family. We 
see them justified in ascribing a like origin also to the White Huns in India. 


“This conclusion is philologically confirmed by those few proper 
names of the White Huns which have as yet been investigated by competent 
Turcologist scholars. These are the names of Toramüna and the same king's 
dynastic surname Jaüla, which are in inscription recovered in the Punjab Salt 
Range...... Prof. Kara-Bacek, the distinguished Viennese orientalist has long 
аро recognised in these names two purely Turkish words." 


To what extent is the figure engraved on ancient Indian coinage a 
faithful drawing of physical features? It is obvious that there are various 
limitations on the scope left for the engraver in the mint. Firstly, the 
extreme shortage of space is a big handicap in showing clearly individual 
particularities. It is conceivable that the drawing of the face in profile, 
solves a practical problem - it leads to better protection of the details as they 
are necessarily smaller in number and larger physical relief than those in the 
frontwise facial engraving. Secondly, the conventional element in dress and 
ornament had to be repeated : and physical features many times got stereo- 
typed, obstructing accurate delineation, even assuming there was inclination 
to present it and the requisite artistic skill was available to enable the neces- 
sary introduction of detail in the engraving. Thirdly, the face was ordinarily 
shown in profile and not frontwise. This meant that the artist had to depend 
on one eye, one ear, and the half of the lower and upper lips and a cross 
section of the chin with which to attempt to draw distinctive appearance of a 
face - admittedly, an extremely difficult task. Even the most observant may 
not be confident of identifying a face by studying only the profile in actual 
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life; and the difficulties in a similar attempt based on a profile on a coin, 
can be easily imagined. There was also the feeling that the royal face 
was better respected if shown in profile. The neck and the expanse of the 
bust below it, could, however, be indicated more clearly and accurately – 
. because proportionately, more space was available for these physical features, 
and individual variations could be accommodated to a greater extent. In 
these circumstances, it is a matter of luck if the features of the face and 


bust shown on a coin happen to be a sound guide to what they were really 
like. 


Il 


There is sufficient indication that the coin engraver in ancient India 
was conscious of challenge to his skill posed by the problem of persenting 
accurate idea of the bust of the ruler within the short space of the plain sur- 
face of a cireular coin. The photographic quality of the Indo-Bactrian 
coinage is proved by the reproduction of the broken bridge of his nose on 
the later coinage of Menander as also by the portraits of Agathocleia 
showing her at her different ages. This point holds good with reference to 
the coinage of her son Strato I. Mention may be made of the success 
of the Kusana mint master in showing the imperial appearance as completely 
as possible and with all regalia deemed necessary to impress the subject 
populations, The coin engravers took into account the changes caused by 
age, e. р. the progressive loss of hair on the head of the ruler during succes- 
sive issues of his coins. We have the rare instance of the beauty and the 
grace of Empress Dhruvasvamini being delineated on the unique sense of the 
transfer of the political power shown on the Sri-pratipa/Apratigha coin 
type of Kumàragupta I. I have analysed the correspondence between 
Banabhatta’s description of Harsa when he first saw him and the description 
of Harsa's appearance on the unique gold type coin issued by him, The Mogul 
mints seem to have showed some regard for accuracy: the gold coin of 
Akbar showing his bust and the coins of Jahangir showing his profile, 
fairly correspond to their painted portraits. 


In this background, the coins of some Hina rulers of North India 
yield useful information relevant to queries like, (a) whether they had at 
all preserved any original ethnic traits ; (b) whether their features contra» 
dicted the widespread reports of their ferocious looks showing cruelty and 
avarice and so on, (с) another exercise can be to match some contemporary 
numismatic detail with the admittedly scanty description in literary sources. 


There is good reason to hold that the Hüna invasion of India had 
taken place from their base in Afghanistan known as ‘ Zabulistan '; whioh 
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according to Le Strange, was a term applied to * The whole of the great 
mountainous district of the upper waters of the Helmand and the Kandhar 
(1. е. Arghandab ) rivers’ ( vide The Lands of Eastern Caliphate, p. 349), 
There is epigraphic and numismatic evidence to suggest that the early career 
of Тогатапа and of his son Mihirgula was associated with Zaistan. 
Toramana is styled as ‘Saéhi Jaubler' in the Kheara inscription? On his 
horseman and Sassanian type silver coinage, this very title occurs as either 
t Jahuble or * Yabale' In two short inscriptions from Vruzagan (about 
midway between the upper waters of the Helmand and the Arghandab in 
Central Afghanistan ), Mihira ( Kula) has been referred to as king of Zabul 
i, e. ‘Saho Zoocdovo ’, in Hepthalite Greek script.’ 


It is not necessary to assume that the Hünas under Тогатӣпа and 
Mihirakula had attacked Indian territories to the east of the Indus river 
via the Bolan Pass. Very likely, they had used not only the sea route and the 
access through Baluchistan for that purpose- they might have come by the 
northern passes as well. It bas been found that Visikhadatta’s Mudraraksasa 
refers to a combination of armies drawn from Persia, Sindh, Kuluta and 
Kashmir; and the opposing Indian alliance was formed of the Saurüstra, 
Rajasthan, Central Malwa and the powers in the Gangetic plains, under the 
leadership of Magadha. Ultimately, the Hünpas under Mihirakula were 
pushed back into Kashmir, which was deemed to be the ancestral domain of 
Mihirakula by the Gupta Emperor. 


The coinage left behind in the wake of this tide of aggression yields 
interesting information on the ethnology of the Higa rulers. Curiously 
enough, the relevant details partly correspond to the description of the Hina 
physical features found in the writings of the Greek, Roman and Chinese 
observers. 


The most telling Indian observation about Нара features - and perhaps 
‘the only one of the kind- was : ‘ Sadyo mundita-matta-Htina-cibuka- 
praspardhi-nárangakam? quoted in Vàamana's XKawyalankarasutravrtti ' 
(c 8th Century A. D.) from an earlier work. For this observation is fully 
supported by the drawings on the Hüna coinage in India. 


We have an idea of the severe limitations on the extent of the infor- 
mation as can be extracted from the coins left by the Hünas in India. 
Despite the doubtful element implicit in such data, there is fair certainty that 
the die-cutter had taken good care to emphasize(i) the tall and prominent 
nose; (ii) the large eyes, (iji) the thick, and (iv) the beardless face 
&nd chin. These details can be illustrated profusely with the help of 
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the photographs of the plates VII to XI in Cunningham's Later Indo- 
Scythians ( London, 1895 ). 


These features cannot be described as belonging to the Mongolian 
round, hairless and flat face. Nor can they be described as Iranian. They fit 
in, very obviously, with the Turkish physiognomy. 


A. King of Zabul, B. Shoho=Shabi (Каја Lakkaoo Udayadibyn ) 
C, Shahi Jabula. D. Deva Shahi. 


Contemporary accounts of the Hüna outlook towards their enemies 
in Europe and Asia leave no room for doubt that brutal carnage had 
marked their conquests. Lie Po noted — 


* They have no fields or plough any lands, 
But only wastes lie white bones, 
Among yellow sands”, 
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Another Chinese poet, Tsai Yen, wrote in his Song of Distress. 


* They cut and felled and not a man was left, 
The sprawling corpses piled up into heaps, 
Upon the shafts they hung the heads of men, 
And in the carts they loaded up the women, ” 


‘The earth shook ' - * Dhara Kampita’, is the only available comment 
on the early Hüna aggression mentioned in any Indian historical record, 
viz. in the pillar inscription of Skandagupta at Bhitari. Owing to the dis- 
appearance of some words in the relevant line dealing with Skandagupta's 
confrontation with the Hünas, it cannot be definitely asserted that Hüna 
atrocities were thus referred to as responsible for earthen tremors, (as is 
generally held by scholars of that period ) or whether these words were used 
to praise Skandagupta, keeping in vicw the loud twangs of that great hero- 
such a noise of the bow string has been associated with an impact like 
that of an earthquake in Sanskrit literature. Of individual Нара brutality, 
there is a detailed description in Kulhana’s Rajataragnim: of Mihirakula's 
conduct. This is corroborated by Hiuen Tsang as well as by Visakhadatta 
(vide his unique Sanskrit drama on Kautilya's statecraft, Mudraraksasam ). 
There is also a reference to treachery being practised by a Hüna king for 
capturing the Chitor fort in Rajasthan, But neither brutality nor treachery 
nor even savagery as element in the psychology of a ruler can at all be 
called unique in the annals of Indian history. 


It is not difficult to imagine that while the common Ніра horseman 
left a progeny, which in the course of time showed ethnic characters sharply 
different from those of his male ancestors, the ruling circles in the Hüna 
population were likely to be more careful in respect of the choice of their 
legitimate successors. Accordingly, the ruling line was more likely than not, 
to exhibit the earlier or continuing ethnic features, allowing for the opppor- 
tunity as well as need for inter-communal matrimonial alliances, contracted 
for political reasons. | 


The coinage of the Нйпаз in India during the full tide of their 
early aggressive phase, clearly reflects their Turco-Iranian features. Their 
chins, noses and eyes which are all fairly prominently exhibited in their 
profiles, yield interesting material for evaluation. The result is to prove 
that only some of the original physical traits of Hünas, appear to have been 
carried forward, till they reached India and occupied some territories in 
the subcontinent, viz. the thick neck; and that those who issued coinage, 
apparently, belonged to that section of the community which was styled as, 
' Sveta Hina’. 


L 
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KALINGA INVASION OF ASOKA: CIRCUMSTANCES AND MOTIVES 
KIRAN KUMAR THAPLYAL 


The historian’s task is not merely the collection of data and its 
arrangement in chronological order which can at best present a bare 
skeleton of history without flesh and blood. Therefore to make his account 
meaningful he must also analyse the material and attempt to answer how and 


why the happenings took place. This naturally involves a degree of 
speculation. 


That ASoka conquered Kalinga is an historical fact, but to explain as 
to why he did so would need speculation. One simple answer would be that 
he did it with a view to expand his territories, a task which according to 
ancient texts on polity is one of the essential duties of a king. But then the 
question arises: why A$oka chose to invade Kalinga and not the Cola 
and Pandya kingdoms? A plausible explanation could be in its proximity 
to the Mauryan capital, Pataliputra, Because of the closeness it could more 
effectively create trouble for the Mauryas, and would itself be more vulner- 
able to the Mauryan forces, as compared to the Cola and Pindya kingdoms. 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, however, has made speculations regarding the 
circumstances and motives of ASoka’s invasion of Kalnga and it would be 
worthwhile to mention and examine them. In the Comprehensive History 
of India, Volume И, edited by Prof, К. А. N. Sastri, he writes: 


“Why instead of invading the Cola and Pandya countries of south, 
which his father Bindusára tried to subdue, he conquered and annexed 
Kalinga to his empire is not clear. Possibly Kalinga was a thorn in the body 
politic of his dominions. Andhra, which lay to the south of Kalinga and 
comprised inter alia the modern Krishna and Godavari districts, was 
conquered by Bindusüra. Thus on one side of the Maurya kingdom was Cola 
and on the other Kalinga. According to the Hindu political theory, Kalinga 
and Cola were the natural enemies of the Maurya power and therefore 
natural friends of each other. It is not unreasonable to suppose that in 
Bindusára's war on Cola and Pandya, Kalinga was an ally of the latter, 
attacked the Maurya forces from the rear and was thus chiefly instru- 
mental in its ending in failure". 


The following points emerge from Prof. Bhandarkar's statement: 


l. Kalinga was an independent kingdom during the reign of 
Bindusara. 
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2, (i) Bindusára conquered the Andhra country. 


(ii) With the conquest of the Andhra territory, the boundaries of 
the Maurya empire became contiguous with the Cola and Kalinga states. 


3. In accordance with the maxims of Hindu polity, the Colas and 
Kalingas, bordering on the Maurya empire, would have been inimical to it, 
and the two being neighbour's neighbour would have been friendly with each 
other, 


4. (i) Bindusara attacked the kingdoms of the Colas and Pandyas. 


(ii) In the event of that invasion, Kalinga, the natural ally of the 
two kingdoms came to their help, 


(iii) While the Colas and Pündyas faced the invading Maurya army 
from the front Kalinga attacked it from the rear. 


(iv) Bindusára failed in his attempt to conquer the Cola and 
Pündya kingdoms. 


(v) The attack by Kalinga from the rear was the main cause for 
the failure of Bindusüra. 


5. A$oka would normally have followed the policy of his father 
and attacked the Cola and Pandya kingdoms first, but preferred to make 
Kalinga the target of his invasion as that attack by the state from the rear 
was responsible for Bindusara's failure against the Colas and Pandyas. 


As Prof. Bhandarkar did not cite any authority in support of his 
view, K. A. N. Sastri, the editor of the Volume, wrote to the learned savant 
requesting bim to state his authority for his highly speculative reasoniog, But 
Prof. Bhandarkar passed away before he could send reply to the letter.3 
Be that as it may, we put forth our own views regarding the circumstances of 
A$oka's invasion of Kalinga, which differ from those of the learned 
celebrity. 


The basic difference between Prof. Bhandarkar's and our view-points 
is that while he believes that Kalinga was an independent kingdom during tho 
reign of Bindusara, we are of the opinion that it formed part of the Mauryan 
empire during the reign of that ruler. The Puragic testimony clearly shows 
that Kalinga was conquered by Mahapadmananda, the founder of the 
Nanda dynasty? The evidence of the Hathigumpha inscription also supports 
it, It refers to the inauguration of a canal in Kalinga by a Nanda king, three 
hundred years before the fifth regnal year of Khàravela,* and also to the 
bringing back by Khüravela of an image of Jina (i. e. Jaina Tirthankara) 
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which had been carried away by a Nanda ruler It would be reasonable 
to suppose that when Candragupta Maurya supplanted the last Nanda 
ruler, he became master of all the territory under that Nanda ruler. Further, 
it would be difficult to believe that Kaliüga attained independent status 
during the reign of Candragupta Maurya? ог of his son Bindusara, since both 
were powerful rulers.? And if Kalinga was part of the Mauryan empire 
during the reign of Bindusdra, it should have been so during the reign of 
Абока too. What then could be the justification for ASoka’s invasion of 
that region? On this point we offer our speculations as below. 


Though Buddhist accounts about Á$oka having killed ninety-nine 
brothers in a war of succession is a palpale exaggeration, it is a historical 
fact that there was such a war of succession between the sons of Bindusàra in 
which Ašoka and Susima (also named as Sumana) were the main conten- 
ders. In such a situation, it could have been difficult for the different 
Mauryan provinces to remain neutral, more so for Kalinga which, as stated 
above, because of its nearness to the Mauryan capital, was more vulnerable 
to the Mauryan forces and could pose a greater danger to the Mauryan 
empire than provinces lying at greater distances from that city. Some 
Mauryan provinces would have allied with Абока while others with his rival 
Susima. Kalinga, for some reason or the other, cast its Jot with Suslma and 
actively supported him. This might have been done because it was held 
that Susima being the eldest had rightful claims to the throne, It is also 
quite possible that SusIma had matrimonial relation with the head of Kalinga 
province and this could also have been an important factor for his support 
for Susima. However to the misfortune of Kalinga, Suslma was routed in 
that war, and А$оКа ascended the throne. But even then Kalinga did not 
accept ASoka's authority and declared its independence. This enraged ASoka 
all the more and he decided to settle accounts with Kalinga and teach its 
he&d a lesson. 


Even after vanquishing Suslma, it was no smooth sailing for ASoka. He 
seems to have been faced with administrative and other problems, and who 
knows, supporters of Susima might not have fully reconciled with the fas 
accompli and continued creating troubles for ASoka. The Buddbist texts 
inform us that even after bccoming king it took some years for ASoka to 
be finally consecrated. In the eighth year of his reign, he invaded Kalinga 
with all his might in order to punish its chief for his anti-ASokan pro-Susima 
role in the war of succession. Kalinga took up the challenge, rallied all its 
resources and faced the invading army with a do-or-die spirit. ASoka's infor- 
mation regarding the casualties suffered by the Kalinga army in his thirteen- 
th Rock Edict is an eye opener. On lakh persons were killed, one and 
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half lakh carried away as captive and a large number died due to various 
other reasons. There might be some exaggeration in this account, yet it has 
to be accepted that the Kalinga war was one of the bloodiest wars. Kalinga 
was not only humbled, it was mercilessly crushed, Incidentally this would 
have served as a terrible warning to other provincial heads, as to what 
would be their fate if they dared challenge ASoka’s authority. Kalinga was 
put under the administrative charge of prince-viceroy stationed at Tosali, as 
is clear from the separate Kalinga Edict of ASoka at Dhauli. 


Thus in our view ASoka invaded Kalinga because of its anti-ASokan 
role in the war of succession. It was not a cause of conquest of a new 
territory but a case of bringing a recalcitrant and defiant rebel province 
back into the fold of the Mauryan empire. 
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JYESTHA - THE AMBIVALENT GODDESS 


HARIDAS SWALI 


One of the intriguing deities in the Brahmanical pantheon is a minor 
goddess called Jyestha who received warm worship both from the princely 
families and the people at large, particularly during the 8th, 9th and 10th 
centuries in territories ruled by the Pallavas, Pándyas and Colas in 
Tamil Nadu. 


Jyesthà appears in rock-cut shrines and as a parivara devatd in 
structured temples built under the royal patronage, Shrines dedicated to 
her worship were exempted from taxation and endowments and grants for 
maintaining oil lamps in her shrines were granted by royal orders! She 
was then accepted as a deity who would grant favours to the devotee who 
worshipped her. Both Vaisnavite and Saivite Agamas describe her and 
include her as a parivara devata, an ancillary goddess. The Baudhayana 
Grhyasatre® prescribed a ritual for her worship. However, Jyegtha has been 
called Alaksml in the $ri-Sükta and some other texts and this shows that her 
role has shifted from the negative to the positive and vice versa from time to 
time. Sometimes she shows motherly elegance and is welcome. At other 
times she is ugly, fearful and inauspicious as the elder sister of Laksml, 


The above ambivalent position of Jyestha may be due to her being a 
part of the folk pantheon, as pointed out by K. V. Soundara Rajan while 
discussing the diminutive bronze image of Aditi or mother-goddess prototype 
found in the urn burial at Adichanalur in the Pandyan country. Soundara 
Rajan aptly observes “ ......it should serve as a persuasive index for specific 
iconic purposes, albeit, at folk level. Its art development might, perhaps, 
have to be linked with those elements of Tamil sculptural religious art as an 
indigenous... (such as Jyestba )... ...'? 


Jyesthà as a deity has aroused mixed feelings about herself and has on 
Occasions been accepted as a deity to be consecrated and worshipped and on 
other occasions to be shunned, as shown by various canonical texts. 


The variety of centres of worship cited by various writers on South 
Indian temple architecture and art shows that according to the Vaikhanasa 
plans of temple architecture Jyesthà is allotted the north-west corner in the 
third ávaraua and also appears with Gane$a and/or Durga in Vaisnava 
shrines, 
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The Marici Samhita, a Vaikbānasa text, of around the eighth century 
A.D. describes Jyesthà as born during the constellation of Jyestha and 
riding in a chariot accompanied by the ass and the crow. ‘This Samhita also 
allots the north-west corner in the Vimàna of the temple to Jyestha. 


It is significant that Uttaramerur, a village about 25 km. from Kanchi, 
is a Pallava foundation of the time of Nandivarman Pallavamalla built in 
circa 750 A. D. which, as R. Nagaswamy suggests was laid out according to 
the Vaikhánasa tradition probably of the Marici Samhita. In the centre of 
this temple town there is a Sabhàmandapa (the assembly hall). A Visnu 
temple is in the west; a Durgà temple in the north; a Siva temple and a 
Saptamata temple in the north-east and “a Jyestha in the south". Naga- 
swamy points out that these structures are not only in these positions today 
but are also referred to as existing in their respective positions in the 
inscriptions,5 


In this connection we may note an inscription dated 28th year of 
Parantaka Cola (935 A. D.) of the Astaparivira Siva temple in Thiru- 
verambur. In this inscription the main parivaras of Siva were considered 
eight in number, viz. (1) Vrsabha (2) Durga (3) Saptamati (4) 
Ganesa (5) Subrahmanya (6) Jyestha (7) Visnu and (8) Sürya. 
This bas been also laid down in the Rauravagama, Diptagama, Yogajagama 
and Viragama, and what is significant is that all of them allot the north- 
west to Jyesthà. However, the actual placement of Jyestha often differs from 
the textual guidance. 


Thus various texts cited above give a fair indication of the positive 
aspects of Jyesthà as а parivára devatà who appears in different shrines along 
with some of the major benevolent deities of the Brahmanical pantheon, 
including Visnu himself. 


Let us now look at some of the harsh words used by the later texts 
such as the Liviga Purana about the advent of Jyestha as an unwelcome 
visitor. i 


The Linga Purāņa (1, i, Ch. VI, verses 31-75) gives a list of 
unwholesome places which the disillusioned sage Duhsaha could visit with 
his wife Jyestha-Alaksmi. Included in this rather revealing list are the words 
( verses 57-61): “ It is only the wicked who do not say that Brahma, Visnu 
and Indra, the ruler of Devas, are all born by the grace of Rudra, Foolish 
persons of confounded mind would say that the glow-worm and the sun are 
ona par. They would say that Brahma, Visnu and Indra are equal to Lord 
Siva. Even if their houses are full and flourishing, enter them without fear 
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and enjoy yourself along with this lady." Thus the йа Purana skilfully 
blends a panegyric to Siva with a gloomy dirge to the non-believer and 
to Jyestha and casts a dark and lingering sectarian shadow over her. 


It is interesting that there are a number of sculptures of Jyestha 
strewn all over Tamil land belonging to the glorious period of 8th to 
10th centuries and in none of the sculptures she appears as a fearful deity. 
On the other hand, she is placid in looks with due emphasis on her 
motherly and earthly aspects and some of her sculptures may even look 
quite charming ( Pl. XXXV ). 


However, Jyestha is a deity with puzzling features. She is shown 
seated on a bhadrāsana or on an ass, Нег flag carries the emblem of а 
crow. There is a broom on her left in some sculptures, All these features 
make her appear somewhat forbidding. Her son is partly bovine with the 
face of a calf and with a human body. Her daughter is a fair damsel. 
There is considerable variation in textual references about her iconography 
and sometimes Jyestha is compared with Sitalà because both have the ass 
as their means of transport. The crow and the broom are unromantic items 
connected with daily humdrum life and indicate her lack of glamour, 
According to Soundara Rajan, the sculptures of Jyesthü seem to indicate that 
she may have been inspired by the North Indian Hariti® who, we may recall, 
was once an ogress which Jyestha was not. Some texts stress her destructive 
aspects as Alaksml who has to depart before Laksgmi sets her foot in. Other 
texts consider her as suitably endowed to confer gifts on her devotee. It is 
in this ambivalence that Jyestha is noteworthy. 


S. R. Balasubrahmanyan' has illustrated what he calls “one of the 
best specimens of Jyesthadevi of the early Cola period" where the 
‘necklaces’ fall between her full and firm breasts and reach down to her 
gently swelling belly. Не, however, hastens to add, © This figure has not 
the usual flabby belly and the pendulous breasts generally associated with 
deity." In fact, this elegant sculpture is in accordance with the canonical 
texts which describe Jyestha as a well-endowed deity who is the mother of 
two children and no apologia seems to be necessary while describing it. 


Some texts, e. р. the Azisumadbhedagama, depict Jyestha as a deity 
with hanging breasts ( g#amazaar ). Some texts describe Jyesthü as a deity 
with a firm bust line. In the Karanagama? (1, 12, 114 b - 118 a), Jyestha 
is described as - Фї! drawer ч Чїяка«и meaning she is endowed 
with full and plump thighs, broad and expansive cheeks, well rounded 
breasts and a full belly. 


XXXV 


Goddess Jyestha, seatel with her son, partly bovine, on her right and daughter on her left, 


Jyestha's left hand rests on the Lead cf a female devotee, Two of her emblems, the crow 


and the broam, can be seen in the backsrcuad, 
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However, it would be rare to find a sculpture of Jyesthü from Tamil 
Nadu with hanging breasts. The presence of her two children shows that 
she, like the goddess Ambika, is free from barrenness and probably also has 
power to protect children and to grant boons to all mothers and to women 
falling in the category of Vandhya (barren) Mrtavandhyà (one who has 
lost her child ), Kakavandhya ( mother of one child), etc.” The sculptural 
representation of Jyestha possibly indicates the creative forces contained 
within the motherly framework of her body and her motherly thighs. It is 
perhaps on the basis of her natural bounty and earthliness that in the later 
periods Jystha could stage a partial comeback in some regions of India. 


We may note that the Baudhayana Grhyasütra, which sets out the 
ritual for the worship of Jyestha, includes homage to Nirrti who from the 
Vedic times is considered as a goddess presiding over extinction of life, 
barrenness and desolation.!? Elaborate forms of ritual were involved to 
divert the influence of Nirrti from one's own region of operation and influence 
so that the seeds of prosperity once sown would bear succulent fruits of 
success. In a similar manner elaborate rituals were set out for driving away 
Alaksmi. As noted earlier, Jyestha was equated with Alaksmi, The play- 
wright Bhavabhüti ( Uttara- Ramacarita, V, 30-31), who lived probably in 
the 8th century A. D., considered the word Nirrti as interchangeable with 
Alaksmi and stressed the point that when right and pleasant words ( sunría ) 
are forthcoming Nirrti would withdraw, paving the way for a better way 
of life, Nirrti was invoked during the ritual worship of Jyesthü perhaps 
because placating of Nirrti was considered desirable as was done during the 
Ràjasüya sacrifice. When the sacrificial offering was made to Nirrti she 
was besought with the words, “ This is thy share, O Nirrti, O thou mighty 
one ; thou art rich in oblation; free him (the sacrificer) from anxiety or 
distress (azhas)". It was believed that Nirrti represented the earth’s evil 
aspect while Anumati ( Auspiciousness, Goodwill) represented the positive 
or the fertile aspects of earth. According to Heesterman,!! Nirrti herself 
could be the personified representation of the cover of the embryo which 
needs to be cast off before it becomes dangerous to life. The abode of Nirrtl 
is the non-fertile part of the land. It seems that it was to avoid any mishap 
that placating of' Nirrti was considered unavoidable. The association of Nirrti 
with her ritual worship was considered relevant when the Baudhayana 
Grhyasütra was composed ( not later than the Ist centuery A. D. ). 


In view of the extreme nature of Nirrti, her sacrificial worship took 
place in saline or cleft part of the land, while the worship of Jyestha could 
be held within the sacred precincts of the temple itself. At the same time 
Jyesthà with her two children and serene looks was well set in Tamil land 

A. 5,742 
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for her worship as a giver of bounty and remover of hardship. Her own 
motherly representation in sculpture showed lack of barrenness and in this 
aspect she distinctly differed from Nirrti. 


But it is significant to note that one of the earliest Tamil Vaisnava 
saints to take adverse notice of Jyesthd was a South Indian Alvar Tondara- 
dippod,!? who lived in the 9th century at the Visnu shrine of Rangan&tha 
and his spouse Mahalaksmj at Srirangam, near Tiruchirpalli. In a somewhat 
enthusiastic outburst against Buddhist and Jaina doctrines the saint-poet 
Says, * Those good knowers of the scriptures, will they care to learn or hear 
Buddhist or Jaina doctrines that teach the false Dharma......?" In another 
Tamil verse the saint-poet says, “ the disgusted $ramanas ( Jainas ), mundas 
and ill-fated Inkyas speak words disrespectful of thee ( Visnu ), that become 
insufferable to me....." Referring to Jyestha, he says, '" ....... when 
there is ( Visnu ), the rider of Garuda (to give everything including liberatio ) 
will any one seek to get riches from the goddess of ‘misfortune’ 
( JyesthádevI ) ? ” 


There was thus a simultaneous and forthright attack on the Buddhists, 
the Jainas and the deity Jyestha who was worshipped and who bestowed 
favours. Perhaps Jyesthà had reached a level of popularity as a bestower of 
riches from which status she needed to be pulled away. If so, her position 
in the then prevailing Tamil pantheon must have been formidable as shown 
by T. Gopinath Rao and other scholars, T. Gopinath Rao? points out 
that at Nangapuram, near Tiruchirpalli where there is a Siva temple, the 
Cola princess Arinjigai had an image of Jyestha carved. Laying stress on the 
acceptance of Jyesthà by the Paadyas, Gopinath Rao says that about the 
end of the 8th century a queen of the Pandyan ruler Jatilavarman Parantaka 
had a rock shrine of Durgà excavated at Tirupparankunarm with a sculp- 
ture of Iyesthà in high relief. These are instances of the acceptance of Jyestha 
as a deity to be consecrated and worshipped for her ability to do good 
to the worshipper. 


Some Puràánas, however, give a different view. The Padma Purana 
( Uttara Khanda ) says that this ugly deity was born before Laksmi during 
the churning of the ocean and had a fearful look which forced both the 
Devas and Daànavas to shun her. Visnu intervened and got her 
married to Sage Uddalaka with unhappy results. The Linga Purana also 
comes down heavily upon her as Jyestha-Alaksmi, the elder sister of Laksml, 
who was not wanted in the house of devout worshippers. Thus it came to 
pass that she would receive oblations from women who feared her as 
Alaksmi and as a creator of trouble. 
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The Mahabharata ( Vanaparva) points out that deities who create 
calamities ( upadrava) receive oblations out of fear as creators of obstacles. 
It says, ** Inspite of all the glory and greatness one is never adored unless 
one is capable of creating trouble and mischief. People are so much 
zealous in worshipping the serpents; but they are callous towards Garuda, 
the killer of serpents.” It is well-known that Ganeáa was considered the 
creator of obstacles and was feared as well as loved, In the myths which 
grew around him he became a lovable deity to be worshipped first as 
remover of obstacles (vighnarta). Сапеба was accepted as a benign 
Brahmanical deity and continues to be so. Interestingly, Jyesthadevi seems 
to have been going through vicissitudes from her role as Alaksmi to her 
role as remover of Alaksmi, and perhaps indirectly as harbinger of Laksmi, 
in some parts of the country. However, in South India where she was 
once held in cousiderable esteem she has fallen from grace. 


Literary sources, as mentioned earlier, make a clear distinction between 
the opposite qualities of Laksmi and Alaksmi; Laksmi means greatest 
possible well-being of the devout and Alaksmi would mean exactly the 
opposite, 


Jyesthà when placed in the category of Alaksmi is a symbol of poverty 
and is to be propitiated so that she does not inflict distress on the devout. 
On the other hand Laksml is a symbol of prosperity and is adored and wor- 
shipped for the choicest gifts she can confer on her devotee. Laksmi аз 
an auspicious deity continues to receive homage and worship and is much 
sought after and her arrival is believed to bring good fortune, success and 
riches. Her spontaneous departure would however be either a sequel or a 
precursor to deprivatory change of fortune and material wealth and 
prosperity. 


It is interesting that Laksml enjoying a supreme status shifted, on her 
own volition, her residence from time to time. In mythology, she has 
resided at different times in abodes of Indra, Kubera and Bali when each 
one of them was at the height of power and prosperity. 


But Laksmi's association with Visnu has been enduring and she 
appears again and again with Vispu in his different incarnations. Human 
fascination for Laksmi has been unqualified because she is linked with Visnu 
as bestower of beauty ( surupata ), good health (drogyam), and absence of 
distress (a$okam ). ln a prayer to Visnu the devotee says, “О Visnu, as 
Laksml does not forsake you, let beauty, good health and absence of mis- 
fortune not forsake те” ( Padma Purana, 5. 21, 22). This prayer makes 
a gentle reference to the evanescent nature of Laksmi and stresses Visqu'g 
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ability to hold her next to his heart and thus jointly answer the prayers of 
their devotees. 


It also appears that goddess Laksm! was feared for the distress she 
would cause by her exit from the life of kings as well as others; this aspect 
of Laksmi was stressed by a minister of the Pallava king Rajasimha at the 
time of his accession to the throne. Sumati, the minister, said * Like the 
flame of the fire she even burns and destroys the person who possesses and 
protects her. It has been proved that the milky ocean has now become free 
from two poisons - the Kalakü[a and Laksml. Laksmi is considered to be 
а greater poison than Kalaküta, because the latter has spoiled only the neck 
of one person, Nilakantha (Siva), but Laksmi has spoilt many... . She 
hates the devoted, makes others perplexed, life fearful... ...**4 


Thus the role of Laksm! as given of prosperity remained supreme, 
while her alignments fluctuated with the needs of the times and the valour 
and power exhibited by her masters, till she found her final place of honour 
with Visnu, She, unlike, Jyesthà has never been in wilderness, though when 
she walks in she creates jubilation and when she walks out she creates a void 
which she alone can fill. 


While the representation of Jyestha in sculpture had evolved during 
an important period of art history from 8th to 10th centuries in Tamil Nadu, 
and Jyestha was held there in high esteem as a bestower of favours, there 
seems to be absence of sculptural representations of Jyestha in the rest of 
the country during this time. 


On the other hand, Sitala, identified with the deity of small-pox, had 
Sculptura! representation in Bengal and parts of Western India during later 
centuries and it was sometimes assumed that Sitalà who has an ass as 
а vahana stood for Jyesthà. However, goddess Sitalà is digambara and 
moves about unclad and is shown in movement while riding her vahana, In 
this respect, Sitalà is closer to Külaraátri, who is also digambara and moves 
about unclad and is fierce in looks and has the donkey as her valana!* 
( Visnudharmottara Purana). Thus Sitala stands better comparison with 
Kalarütri rather than with Jyestha who is generally shown as seated static on 
either an dsana like bhadrásana or оп the ass along with her two children. 
In view of this the emphasis placed by J. N. Banerjea ( Development оў 
Hindu Iconography, р. 383) on the affinity between Jyestha and Sitalà to 
the exclusion of Kālarātri needs to be reconsidered so that a more exact 
picture of the affinity, if any, between Jyestha and Sitalà becomes available 
to us. 
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When Sitalà assumes her role of generating heat in the body through 
small-pox, she is propitiated with some anxiety to act as "'Sitalá ”, the 
cooling, pacifying deity who reduces the body heat and thus lessens rigours 
of the illness of small-pox and protects the sick child from extinction of its 
life which again was linked with goddess Nirrti. 


The annual worship of Sitali is prescribed in Western India on the 
seventh day of the dark half of the month of Sravana (July-August) and 
there are shrines to Sitalà built, even during the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
where the child recovering from its sickness is escorted to pay homage to 
Sitalà who protected it during a critical phase of its life. 


As far as Jyesthà is concerned she is allotted the eighth day of the 
bright half of the month of Bhadrapada ( August-September ) and her wor- 
ship is for removal of barrenness in women and for removal of poverty from 
men. Later texts like the Vrataraja compiled for fixing various dates for 
ritual worship of various deities, gives due importance to Jyestha as a giver 
of bounty and children and remover of hardship and Alaksml. The Vrata- 
raja compilation quoting other texts also sets out ritual for worship of 
Sitalà on the date allotted to her. The Goddess Sitald as Mariammià is 
highly venerated in the South while Jyesthà popularly called Mudevi is 
excluded from the category of desirable Hindu deities. 


There has been an clement of ambivalence so far as Jyesthà is 
concerned and the Ajit@gama"? poes to the rescue of Jyestha when it stresses 
the benign aspects of Jyestha. It assures the devotee that on the completion 
of the prescribed ritual worship of Jyestha, Alaksmi would withdraw herself 
and the worshipper would be increasingly blessed with wealth, sons and 
grandsons, 


It is interesting that the Agamic lilerature has striven to accord 
recognition to Jyesthà as a remover of Alaksmi and bestower of material 
wealth and progeny and thus to reinforce the benign aspect of Jyesthà as the 
Ajitagama has done with considerable emphasis by including dhana-dhanya- 
putra-pautradi among the comprehensive and cherished gifts of Jyesthà. 


Such a simple, earthly, full-bodied and placid looking deity like 
Jyestha could catch the fancy of the Pallava, Pandya and Cola rulers as well 
as the humble folk who toiled in the fields and who necded a good 
harvest, which in turn would bring them prosperity and abundance. Jn 
Jyestha they, perhaps, found the unmitigated responsiveness they were 
seeking of driving away inimical forces which thwarted arrival and stability 
of prosperity and riches. Indeed, this rather heavy set motherly deity did not 
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show any sign of being fickle like the volatile Laksmi whose lasting grace 
was not easy to gain. 


Thus this intriguing minor goddess bas been playing a positive role 
in the Brahmanical pantheon and has from time to time been accepted 
as fit for worship and propitiation. The contradictions in attitudes towards 
Jyesthá go to show that had Jyesthà not been toppled from the pedestal 
on which the Pallavas, Pándyas and Colas had placed her, she would 
have retained her earthly bountifulness which the all embracing Laksmi 
took over with such eclat. But then Laksmi hersetf is not free from the 
blemish of being evanescent and even ambivalent in distributing her 
largess. 
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CONTROVERSIES ON SULTANATE AND MUGHAL PAINTING * 
( Review Article ) 


KARL KHANDALAVALA 


The author is well known for her work in the British Library, London. 
The volume deals with important Persian MSS. in the British Library but 
also refers extensively to other collection, There is also a chapter on 
Ottoman Turkey which was influenced by Persian paintings, while Persian 
artists also went to Turkey. 


Little survives of the Saljuk period but the style is typified by the 
Topkapi Library's Varga va Gulshah ( Fig. 2) of c. A. D. 1225 and examples 
of painted ceramics ( Fig. 3). After the sack of Baghdad in A. D. 1238 by 
the Mongol Hulügü Khan we observe Chinese influence under the Ilkhünids 
as seen in the Jami ' al-tavarikh MSS. of the early 14th century. Somewhat 
later is the famous Demotte SAahndma ( Figs. 8 and 9 ) which gave а new 
urge to Persian painting at least in northern Iran, The Injus, the Muzaffarids 
and the Jalayirids followed the Ilkhánids and notable is the Khamsa of 
Khavajü Kirmàrml ( Col. Pl. 1) of A. D. 1396. The author is mistaken in her 
observation that the Muzaffarid style stamped its mark on Sultanate India 
since there was no Sultanate painting in India till after A. D. 1451 during 
Lodi rule in northern India when there was a cultural renaissance. This was 
after the Edicts of the bigotted Feroz Shah Tugluq had banned all animate 
painting and the subsequent devastation of Delhi by Timur in А. D. 1398 
from which it never recovered till it regained economic prosperity under 
the Lodis. 


Strangely, the very beginning of Sultanate painting in India which 
took place under Lodi rule is not referred to by the author. It was not 
under royal but bourgeois patronage and consisted of the illustration of 
Persian texts mostly by Indian artists but on a few occasions even by the 
Persian artists working in India. Indian romances were also illustrated but 
these were by local Indian painters. The author rides the current wave created 
by several writers Western writers of attributing certain provincial Persian 
MSS. of the second quarter of the 15th century to Sultanate India unmindful 
not only of the historical evidence arising from the Edicts of Feroz Shah which 


*Some Aspects of Sultanate and Mughal Painting, A Consideration of Persian Mini- 
atyre Painting, British Library, 1983, By Norab, M, Titley. 
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negative by necessary implication the existence in his time of illustrated 
Persian MSS, either imported from Persia or painted by Persian artists in 
India but also the desolation and poverty of Delhi during Sayyid rule ( A. D. 
1414-1451 ) after the invasion of Timur in A. D. 1398 when learned men 
and divines could hardly keep body and soul together as we learn from 
contemporary chronicles, Which Persian artist would have come to Delhi 
during this period? It may be noted that Feroz Shüh's Edicts do refer to 
figural murals which were ordered to be erased and banned but significantly 
there is no reference to illustrated MSS. be they from Persia or other foreign 
centres or painted in India by Persian or other foreign artists, There is 
however a reference in the Edicts to the destruction of the holy books of the 
Jains and Hindus which would naturally bring even Jain  hieratic 
illustrated MSS. under the ban if they were discovered. Thus it 
becomes evident that there could not have been any practice of manuscript 
illustration of Persian or other texts at the Mamluk, Khalji or Tugluq courts 
nor import of such MSS. from abroad which in any event were enough and 
much prized in Persia itself. But calligraphy and illumination of Korans 
were certainly given royal and aristocratic patrongae in Sultanate India, 
and libraries were maintained under a /atabd@r. However no chronicle 
mentions a karkhana for illustrating MSS. though numerous karkhanas are 
mentioned. Typical of the inadequate grounds for Sultanate attributions is 
the argument relating to the Mohl Shahnama dated A. D. 1438 in the British 
Library (ar 1403) where there is a fictitious statement in the Preface about 
a king of Delhi giving refuge and rich gifts to the great Persian poct Firdause. 
This statement is oddly enough relied on for suggesting that this manu- 
script was painted in Sultanate India. But surely such a statement estab- 
lishes nothing, even apart from the fact that it could only be an Iranian 
invention in Iran itself where Firdause was a national figure to emphasize 
that even an 'Indian king honoured the great poet unlike his patron 
Mahmid of Ghaza from whom he fled. Other grounds for Sultante attributions 
to what it seems are really provincial Persian MSS, are founded on calligra- 
phy, a most slippery basis; presence of a yellow pigment without any 
analysis that it is the Indian peori which in fact was not even manufac- 
tured in India in the 15th century; and minor details with regard to 
ornaments and costumes and architecture, etc. all of which can be accounted 
for in various ways. But such grounds are unsatisfactory and Sultanate 
attributions on such grounds must be regarded as speculative and all the 
more so when there must have been a number of Persian manuscripts 
painted in provincial pockets in Persia for lesser patrons than princes, which 
no longer exist due to the ravages of time and other causes. They may 
well have afforded us useful comparative material for coming to conclusions 
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particularly if they bore inscriptions which were enlightening. In fairness it 
must be said that the author does seem to realize how speculative Sulta- 
nate attributions can be having regard to the Shahn@ma (ar 1268) in the 
British Library dated A. D. 1446 (Fig. 30) which the author says would 
certainly have been attributed to India but for an inscription establishing it 
was painted in Mazandaran in Iran. This is the danger we have been empha- 
sizing all along. 


Nor is there any basis, since Delhi is ruled out of consideration, to 
suggest that the so-called Sultanate manuscripts of the second quarter of the 
15th century may have been painted by foreign artists in provincial 
Sultanates, Evidence is entirely lacking for such a proposition. 


None of the despersed folios of the Khamsa of Amir Khusraw (Fig. 60) 
have any features indicating affiliation with Gujarat though this provenance 
has been suggested. It was doubtless painted at Delhi where predominately 
the verses of the poet were long on the lips of the populace. Its artist 
may have been a Persian, as suggested by the eminent critic Dr. Anand 
Krishna, who introduced certain Indian elements into his work. It is close 
to the Shahnama of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi,! and both these MSS. 
according to us cannot be prior to А. D. 1460 if not even a little later 
during the Lodi cultural renaissance. The costumes worn are of the Lodi 
period as are also the facial types. That the foreign Shahis of the Kalaka 
story in Jain painting in Gujarat, the painted version of which does not pre- 
date circa А. D. 1350 (the earliest dated example is A. D. 1381),2 are based 
on a Mongol type derived from a Mongol period manuscript. This is all 
too evident from the face, costumes, top boots and even pigtails. Опе 
such manuscript must have come into the possession of a Gujarat noble and 
been seen by a Jain school painter through the good offices of his patron, for 
Jain bankers and merchants often had close commercial connections with 
several of the Gujarat nobles. Once the type was adopted for the foreign 
Shahis it became a permanent feature of al] Kalaka MSS. till c. A. D. 1475 
when for the first time contemporary Sultanate costumes were adopted for 
the Shahis. But apart from hieratic Jain painting, we have no evidence of an 
atelier at the Gujarat Sultanate court or patronized by а Gujarat Sultanate 
noble. Even the sub-Timurid features seen in the decorative panels of the 
famous Kalpasutra- Kalakacarya manuscript of the Devasino Pado must 
have been influenced by a Persian manuscript in the possession of a Gujarat 
noble which was seen by the artist of the Оеуаѕапо Райо manuscript through 
the good graze of his obviously wealthy Jain patron. Even at this stage 
we have no evidence to date of any Sultanate atelier at the Gujarat court, 
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Apart from Sultanate painting in the Lodi dominion, which was not 
under royal patronage, as already observed, we find Sultanate court 
patronage for the first time at the Mandu eourt with foreign artists working 
there between А. D. 1490 and 1510 during the reigns of Ghiydssuddin and 
Masit Shah in the Turkman and Herati styles, to wit the Miftah al-Fuzala 
of the British Library of c. A. D, 1490-1495, the Nimatnama of the India 
Office Library of c. A. D. 1500, the Bustan of the National Museum, 
New Delhi of A. D. 1502 and the Ага al-San&@ of the British Library of 
A.D. 1509. These MSS have been referred to in our New Documents of Indian 
Painting - A Re-appraisal and in J, Losty, The Art of the Book in India, 
London, 1982. We have no evidence of any earlier Sultanate court atelier 
at Mandu and in the absence of such evidence cannot assume, as has been 
done by the author, that there were foreign painters at the Mandu court even 
the import of Persian illustrated MSS by the Mandu court has been establish- 
ed though this assumption has also been made by the author. In Bengal we 
have only the Sharafnama of A. D. 1531-1532 of the British Library (РІ. 
32) illustrated for Sultan Nusrat Shah obviously by an itinerant foreign 
artist as a solitary commission in a mixed Persian cum Turkish provincial 
idiom. The scribe is pointedly referred to as being in the service of the 
Sultan but not the artist. Some work in the paintings is even incomplete. 
Every figure, male and female, is foreign in appearance as also their costumes 
down to the narrow pointed heeled-boots worn by the men whose oblongish 
faces are reminiscent of Ottoman painting. Cloud forms are Persian. Some 
Turkman influence can be seen in architectural forms. A curved projecting 
eave does not necessitate the influence of the Bengal architecture of Gaur 
and Padua. Nor does the presence of a cusped arch or brick work or poly- 
chrome tiles. All these features can be seen even in Persian painting prior 
to А. D. 1531 and also thereafter. In fact all such features, along with 
many others, were the usual stock-in-trade elements of Persian and other 
foreign artists, though employed in their paintings in many differing ways. 
There is no distinctive Indian feature in the Sharafnama and as is usual 
with most writers on Sultanate painting and their Sultanate attributions 
there is a tendency to see too much in too little. To predicate that there 
must have been a Sultanate court atelier in Bengal both before and after the 
Sharafnama merely on the basis of this single manuscript by an itinerant 
foreign artist, who for one reason or another left the work unfinished, is 
again making unwarranted assumptions. There is no evidence from Bengal 
itself or elsewhere either before А. D. 1531 nor thereafter to support such 
suppositions. The Yusuf u Zulaykha (рі, 53 and Fig. 64) of the British 
Library is plainly a Persian manuscript with not a single Indian feature and 
unlike the Sharafnama does not even bear an authentic inscription to 
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suggest any Sultanate provenance. Accordingly the suggestion that it is 
Sultanate Bengal is difficult to comprehend as is the suggestion that it may 
have been painted in the Deccan. Even the more than dubious inscription 
of the 19th century says it was brought by Sultan Ala al-Din Iskandar Shah 
while Nusrat Shah’s father was Husayn Shah. The presence of a squirrel 
with a striped tail is of little avail for such striped squirrels are not exclusive 
to India. In fact the painter was surely not a naturalist and just painted a 
squirrel with stripes which are common enough with most squirrels. 


In the Deccan the earliest Persian cum Turkish influence is no earlier 
than A, D. 1565-1566. The possibility of new evidence coming to light with 
regard to the Sultanate period prior to the Lodi renaissance always exists 
and could compel an alternation of viewpoints if such MSS are dated or 
bear inscriptions indicating provenance. Till then we have adopted the 
methodology of adhering to the available evidence though considerations of 
style cannot altogether be avoided. But the subjective element in the 
analysis of style plays an important role and can often lead to considerable 
differences of opinion, For instance with regard to the Shahnama of А.Р. 
1446 from Mayandaran (Fig. 30) the author could have regarded it as 
painted in India but for the inscription, while to us the clumsy elephant, 
typical of Persian painters in Persia, would rule out an Indian provenance. 
This is inevitable. Assumptions and deductions however are usually arbi- 
trary processes. Hopefully time may resolve at least some of the differences 
in viewpoints that exist today on the highly controversial subject of Sultanate 
painting. 


In the Chapter on Mughal painting the author follows the former 
dating of c. A. D. 1562 for the Hamza-nama but there is now incontro- 
vertible documentary evidence that it was commenced late in А. D. 1566 or 
early їп A. D. 1567 and that Mir Sayyad Ali did not leave India for Mecca 
till early in А, D. 1574 ~ after supervising the Натга-пата for seven years, 
Wisely and discreetly the author makes no mention of the Tuti-ndma of the 
Cleveland museum beyond saying that the name of the artist Sarrwan 
appears on a folio therein. But this is obviously a later addition for the 
Tuti-nāma is not an Akbari manuscript nor is it early being a provincial 
Mughal production of c. A. D. 1580 as several eminent critics have convin- 
cingly established beyond any manner of doubt. The attribution of the 
Gulista@n of the British Library of A. D. 1567-1568 (col. pl. 54) to the 
Mughal court of Akbar is not possible to accept. It was written in 
Bukhara by the scribe of the Sultan and its six original miniatures were 
painted beyond all doubt in Bukhara by the artist Shahm Muddhabib 
who was never known to have come to India. B. W. Robinson has 
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rightly opined that the Gulistān was painted in Bukhara. Akbar who is 
shown in two paintings is a veritable caricature and the long narrow 
jamas with four extended points seen in these two miniatures are quite 
unlike the short and full Akbari jamas with four extended points. Obvi- 
ously the artist had never seen Akbar nor been to his court but had tried 
to visualize certain descriptions expressly conveyed to him for these two 
miniatures. The tenor of the inscriptions which appears on these two 
miniatures indicates that they could never have been penned at Akbar's 
court, Their manner of fulsome praise establishes that they were got 
written, no doubt out of diplomatic considerations, by Abd Allah ibn 
Iskander Khan Uzbek, the ruler of Bukhara who alone could have presented 
this manuscript to Akbar. Significantly the Uzbek party's rebellion in India 
against Akbar by Kbàn Zaman had been suppressed in A.D, 1567. The 
author has suggested that the manuscript with folios unpainted was brought 
to India by the artist Shahm – when, why and with whose permission and in 
what circumstances remains unexplained - and tbat the six illustrations 
therein which are in a pure Bukhara style were then painted at Akbar's 
court. The suggestion is too far fetched to bear scrutiny. So also the 
suggestion that Shahm came to India is without any basis. Not a single 
chronicler mentions him though he was the royal artist of the Sultan of 
Bukhara. As regards the resemblance between a couple of faces in the 
Gulistàn with a couple of faces in the Anva@r-1-Suhayli of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London, painted at least two years later in А. D. 1570 
is a circumstance capable of the easiest possible explanation without 
necessitating Shahm's presence in India. Since the Gulsstan was in Akbar’s 
library, a painter could have borrowed facial types from it. Moreover» 
there is not a single painting made in India which bears Shahm's chara- 
cteristic signature or even an attribution to him. In one of Shahm's 
paintings the clumsy elephant is typically Persian and it is difficult to 
believe that if Shahm had even been at Akbar's court he would have perpe- 
trated such an elephant. The theory of any Bukhara artists working at 
Akbar’s court has no foundation whatever. We know the names of all the 
foreign artists who worked at Akbar's court. It may also be pointed out 
that Abd al-Samad was never in Shah Tahmasp's atelier and that he was 
specifically appointed as master of the Fatehpur Sikri mint so that despite 
his preferment he could keep on supervising the Hamza project till its 
completion in A. D. 1582. To say he was given administrative duties partly 
because Akbar preferred a more robust approach than Abd al-Samad's. 
Persian style of painting is contrary to what the chronicler Abu'l-Fazal has 
stated about this artist. 
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Not a single chronicler, Persian or Indian, has mentioned Abd al- 
Samad as ever having worked in Shah Tahmasp's atelier and a miniature 
merely attributed to him by Cary Welch in the The Tahmasp Shahnama 
is distant from his well known style. 


With regard to the sub-Imperial manuscript of the Zafarnama dated 
A. D. 1600-1601 it would be hazardous to ascribe it to Ahmedabad under 
the patronage of Mirza Aziz Koka as done by the author, for the name of 
the place where it was painted is not known nor is the name of the scribe 
given. It could well belong to the atelier of the Khan Khanan. It is strik- 
ingly in the late Akbari style of painting and it is very likely to be the work 
“of some artists from Akbar's atelier who had joined the famed library of the 
Khan Khanàn when their services were not essential to the Imperial studio 
at the end of the 16th century just five years before Akbar’s death. The 
quality of work in several folios is just as good as that of the Imperia! studio 
as for instance “ Timur greeting his son” (Col. Pl. 41). There is no 
Bukhara influence in it though the author seems to think otherwise. With 
regard to the manuscript of the Kha@varGnnama dated A. D. 1686 and 
ascribed to Multan, while the date of the text may well not be questionable 
it is indeed most difficult to believe that this type of painting (Col. pl. 42) 
‘with its short, squat figures, large oversize heads set on the body without 
any lion neck, stumpy looking horses, a lion very much of the late 18th 
century and landscape that has no parallel in the Aurangzeb period could 
belong to the date of text itself written it appears in A, D. 1686. The spaces 
for paintings must have been left blank, a usual practice and painted at a 
much later date in the late 18th century. Obviously late Persian painting 
has also influenced the Multan artist along with 18th century elements in 
Indian miniature painting seen so strikingly in late Kashmiri MSS. 


But though the author is on unsure grounds in several respects so far 
as Sultanate and Mughal painting is concerned, her account of the develop- 
ment of Persian and Turkish painting is admirably lucid and penetrating. 
Complications of style in Persian painting due to constant invasions and 
shifting of centres of production, which at times are apt to confuse one's 
approach to stylistic variations and amalgamations, are presented with such 
remarkable clarity that the changing picture is simplified. It is of much 
interest to students of Deccani painting to follow the author's account of a 
fusion that took place of the Turkman style and that of the Shiraz Safavid 
atelier for it throws much light on Golconda painting under the Qutb Shahi 
dynasty and leads to a better understanding of what was happening at Gol- 
conda when the Sindbadnama of the India Office was painted in c. A. D. 
1575 no doubt in Ibrahim Qutb Shah's atelier and the Anvàár-i-Suhayli of 
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the Victoria and Albert Museum was painted in A.D. 1582 at the commencee 
ment of the reign of Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah. The author’s account 
also throws light on how Shiraz conventions affected even the still later 
Kulliyyat of this ruler of c. A. D. 1590 which is one of the treasures of the 
Salar Jung Museum, Hyderabad. The study of Persian painting is of high 
importance to students of Indian miniature painting. 


The author takes us from the Chinese influence under the Ilkhüns to 
the Jalayirids Sultan Ahmad's studios at Tabriz and Baghdad with a clear 
differentiation of the earlier Jalayirid style and that of the great Divan of 
Khawja Kirmanl dated A. D. 1396 of the British Library painted by Junayd 
for Sultan Ahmad. With the Jalayirids, as Dr. Titley remarks, we have the 
beginnings of the true Persian style, with its influence on the studios of 
Shiraz and Herat, under Iskandar Sultan a grandson of Timur and Shabrukh, 
the son of Timur, respectively. How paradoxial it is that the arts attained 
a high degree of excellence under Timur's successors despite Timur’s 
devastating invasions of Iran. Shiraz in its long history of manuscript 
illustration, particularly after the Turkman invasions and the fusion of 
Turkman style with that of the Safavids sommencing with Shah Ismail in 
A.D. 1506, was producing commercial MSS. Some of these earlier 
commercial MSS were no doubt imported into a Lodi dominion in the 
second half of the 15th century and into the Deccan after about A. D. 
1550. Of their import to Mandu and Bengal we have no evidence as 
already stated but some sub-Timurid MSS. must have come to Gujarat 
prior to с. A. D. 1475. Such commercial MSS. also went to Turkey and 
via Turkey some Turkish influences also came to India. 


It may be noted in passing that the petal border seen in the Inju 
Shahndma of the Topkapi in Istanbul dated A. D. 1331 could not have 
been the influence for somewhat similar borders in several Jain paitis 
(painted wooden manuscript covers) since these date from the time of 
the famous Jain scholist Jinadatta Süri in the first half of the 12th 
century A. D. 


How provincial the peculiar Inju style of Shiraz in the first half of the 
14th century and even the Muzaffarid style which superceded it after A. D. 
1353, appear as against the high quality of painting at Tabriz such as the 
great Demotte лаћпата of c. A.D 1330 or the earlier Ilkhauid Јат ‘al- 
tavarikh of Edenburgh dated A.D. 1306-7 or the Topkapi Shahnama 
paintings ( Fig. 11) which the autbor validly suggests may have been made 
for Sultan Uvays in c. A. D. 1370, or even the “small Shahnama '' such as 
Fig. 10 which along with the author we would incline to give a Tabriz 
origin. 
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While the Muzaffarid style is indeed interesting with peculiarities of 
its own as seen in the Topkapi Shahnama of A. D. 1371 (Fig. 16) it did not 
come to India, though the author thinks otherwise, But its peculiar hillock 
forms ( Fig. 18) may have lingered on in provincial work in Faro, for as late 
as the early 17th century such hillocks are seen in some Golconda minia- 
tures. The great period of Herat so well known is dealt with at some length 
but in relation to Indian miniature painting what is of much interest is the 
author's lucid assessment of the Turkman school both under the Black 
Sheep leader Plr Büdaq at Shiraz and Baghdad and till the end of the 15th 
century after the White Sheep tribe overcame the Black Sheep. A rather 
confused state of affairs with regard to stylistic intermingling is clarified 
and a valid distinction drawn between the metropolitan Turkman style 
(Col. Pls. 5, 6 and 7) and the more commercial style ( Fig. 31 ) of the late 
15th century which found its way to India at the end of the 15th century 
aud the beginning of the 16th century at Mandu through Persian painters and 
later into the Deccan in the second half of the 16th century. Of absorbing 
interest is also the Chapter on Shiraz painting in the 16th century in parti- 
cular the Kulliyyat of Sad? in the British Library dated A. D. 1566 ( Col. 
pl. 14) and the Khamsa of Nizămi of the India Office Library of early 16th 
century (Fig. 41) both of which throw light on Deccan painting. 


The volume is indispensable to studies of both Persian and Indian 
miniature painting. 
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KARPASA IN PREHISTORIC INDIA: A CHRONOLOGICAL 
AND CULTURAL CLUE, by K. D. SETHNA, Biblia Impex Private 
Ltd., New Delhi, 1981, pp. 203, Rs. 70/-. 


Traditional Indologists will have mixed feelings when confronted with 
this book. Utilising the discovery of cotton seeds dating from the fifth 
millennium, found near the Bolan Pass; noting the existence of traces of 
cotton cloth at several Indus Valley Civilization sites and closely examining 
the occurrence of the word karpasa in Sanskrit literature, the author has 
come to a startling conclusion. 


He maintains that since karpása does not occur in the Agveda nor in 
the three later Vedas, but the word appears very much later, for the first 
time, in the Gautama Dharmasütra, ( which is older than the other Sütras ), 
all this literature should be dated before the Indus civilization, between 3500 
and 2500 B. С, The book hinges around this premise and also the word 
karpasa. He further shows that the Rgvedic Aryans were possibly the 
original inhabitants of north-western and northern India whence they moved 
towards the Gangetic lowlands which became Aryavarta; and their earlier 
habitat was taken over by the Harappans. These Harppans were the 
Mlecchas of the Satapatha Brahmana or the Meluhhans of Sumeria. 


Sethna's arguments are logical; his reasoning sound; and his theory 
all the more startling since he is not an archaeologist, though he does possess 
a deep knowledge of archaeology, of Sanskrit literature and south Indian 
languages. 


He is not a fanatical traditionalist; he does not blatantly igaore the 
edifice which modern historians have painstakingly built of India's past. He 
has considered the corpus of contemporary literature on the date of the 
Vedas and the Indus Valley Civilization before pointing out its weaknesses. 
His conclusions will gladden the hearts of many who have believed that the 
Vedas are not as late as 1500 B. C., but are extremely old. 

The book is well written though the place names in the map on p. 97 
are indistinct. 


K. D. Sethna’s views deserve to be seriously considered; they could be 
the starting point of a whole new field of research in the problem of dating 
the Ẹgveda and the Indus Valley Civilization. 


Owen C, Kail 
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THE CHANDOGYA UPANISAD AND THE BRAHMASUTRAS 
OF BADARAYANA : (A Comparative Study), by S. M. BHAT- 
KHANDE, University of Bombay, 1982, pp. xvi, 272. Rs. 75/-. 


Dr. Bhatkhande’s book isa very good contribution to the Vedanta 
literature. The book, which was originally his thesis for the degree of 
Ph. D., submitted to the University of Bombay, has been written with a 
definite purpose. It aims at a critical examination of the opinion voiced by 
Dr. S. К. Belvalkar in his Basu Mallik Lectures delivered in December 1925. 
As regards the Bralimasutras of Вадаглуапа Dr. Belvalkar's main conclu- 
sions can be summarised as follows :— 


(1) Formerly every Vedic Sakhi might be having its own Brahmasütra. 
The present Brahmasutra of Büdarüyapa must be originally * the 
Chandogya Prahmasiütra '. 


(2) Jaimini, the author of the Purva-mimaiisa-sutra, must have written a 
Sariraka-sütra, based on the Chandogyopanisad, and it must have 
been incorporated in the present Brahmasitra of Bādarāyaņa. 


(3) The present Zrahmasutra of Bádaráyana has undergone two radical 
overbaulings, once when * the PratiSakhiya Brahmasütra , was enlarged 
into ‘a Sarvasakhlya Brahmasütra '; and once again when a lot of 
later controversial material like the Tarka-pada (II ii) was interpola- 
ted into it. 


This opinion held by the profound scholar and veteran Vedantist of the old 
generation had already raised doubts in the minds of a few scholars like 
M. M. Dr. P. V. Kane. Dr. Bhatkhande got an inspiration to attempt a 
critical investigation of this problem from his teacher, Jate Dr. T. G. Main- 
kar and under the able guidance of Dr. Mainkar he has given usa very 
critical, careful and thorough exposition of this problem. 


He has examined the matter very scrupulously by a comparative study 
of the Chandogyopanisad and the Brahmasitras of Badarayana in Chapter 
П. The tables provided at the end of this chapter bear ample testimony to 
the fact that the Chandogyopanisad is not the only source of the Brahma- 
sutras of Badarayana. Even a cursory glance at Table No. 5 gives sufficient 
proof to this effect. 


Dr. Bhatkhande leads his readers to this conclusion very logically and 
systematically, In Chapter I he has analysed the contents of the Chando- 
gyopanisad. In Chapter It he has given a similar analytical summary of the 
contents of the Brahmasutras of Badarayana. In Chapter III he has clearly 

A. 8,714 
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pointed out the Upanisadic background of the Brahmasitras, from the point 
of view of what the Sütras have to say on the crucial topics of ‘ Brahman’ 
* Jagat’ Mukti’ and * Gugopasamhàra '. 


This enables him to say. emphatically – “ It is evident from the Sütras 
that Badarayana primarily intended to attempt a Samanvaya of the teachings 
of the Upanisads and not of the Chandogyopanisad alone " (p. 223). Thus 
Dr. Bhatkhande has very ably refuted Dr. Belvalkar's view about the 
Chandogya Brahmasutra forming the original nucleus of the Brahmasutras 
of Bádaràyana. On the hypothesis of the Chandogya Brahmasütra Dr. 
Belvalkar, with his critical acumen, had tried to reconstruct the original 
form of the Brahmasitras, though he himself was aware that the task was 
nextto impossible. In Chapter IV of his book Dr. Bhatkhande has con- 
vincingly refuted this part of Dr. Belvalkar's theory also and he feels that 
the most of the matter of the sixteen Padas is a cogent whole. 


As a part of his theory Dr. Belvalkar had to enter into the debatable 
problem about the interrelationship of the Brahmasitras of Вадагауапа and 
the Bhagavadgita. He was of the opinion that the Brahmasitras were 
earlier than the Bhagavadgila. In the light of this opinion Dr. Bhatkhande 
has dealt with this problem in Chapter IV. After having advanced quite 
original arguments in this regard, he remarks about the date of the Brahma- 
sutras: ** All this would show roughly the time after the formation of the 
Hinayana and the Maháyaána Buddhism and an age before the time of 
Gaudapáda, when the Sütras might have been composed." (р. 266) 


It is really commendable that while refuting the views of late Dr. 
S. К. Belvalkar, Dr. Bhatkhande has maintained dignity throughout and has 
never used any objectionable term. Аз a real scholar Dr. Bhatkhande 
knows that though one particular view of the veteran scholar and renowned 
teacher of Vedanta may sound untenable to us now, it by no means under- 
mines the profundity and eminence of Dr. Belvalkar's contribution to 
Indology. Prof. Max Müller's opinion about * The age of the Rgveda’ may 
not be acceptable to scholars today and yet can one ever deny his greatness 
8s a Vedic scholar and an Indologist ? 


G. V. Davane 
INDIAN NUMISMATICS: by D. D. KOSAMBI, Orient Longman 
Ltd., New Delhi, 1981, pp. 159 (Cloth Bound). Rs. 85/-. 


The term ‘ numismatics’ is normally associated with the study and 
hobby of collecting coins. The study of coins plays an important role in 
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üacbaeology. The archaeologist finds coins useful because they are normally 
issued by a governing body and hence have official backing. The archaeolo- 
gical value of coins is high because coins are more durable and because 
they have value they are likely to be preserved in hoards. As a result 
coins have revealed the existence of cities and even kingdoms that are not 
mentioned їп the ancient literature. 


Even when history is known from other sources, coins can be helpful 
in other ways. Dated coins or those that can be otherwise identified with 
a particular epoch help the archaeologist to fix the age of the level in which 
he is digging, to arrive at the chronology of rulers and to establish the dates 
of events commemorated by certain coins. The designs on the coins reveal 
something of the society's religion or mythology and reflect the evolution of 
its art. Often what prominent rulers of ancient times looked like is provided 
by the portraits on coins. 


This kind of information is revealed from coins by the systematic 
description and classification. A somewhat more complex scientific procedure 
involves assaying the metallic content of a coinage over a long period to 
obtain information about the economic history of the society. 


D. D. Kosambi was a Professor of Mathematics all through his 
teaching career and an acknowledged authority on staistical and genetical 
Studies. His conclusions were based not only with statistical findings but 
also aided with an impressive mass of literary data, and latest research on 
coins, Indian and non-Indian. Kosambi personally examined more than 
12,000 coins during the twenty-six years ( 1941-1966) studying different 
hoards of puch-marked coins and also elaborating the methods of his scienti- 
fic study. 


Kosambi's mathematica! approach goes beyond the scientific proce- 
dures described above. The basic theory known as ‘ the homogeneous random 
process ' recently developed by Hemmy applies to numerous phenomena. 
As applied to numismatics, the theory touches several factors relating to the 
weight of coins. 


When a coin is put into circulation, it loosesa tiny amount of weight 
whenever it is involved in a transaction, Mechanical abrasion removes a bit 
of the coin, and the metal is also subjected to the chemical action 
of various kind, including the acid produced by the glands of human 
skin. In short, the coin looses weight by wear. The net effect of all 
‘the variations in weight, from both minting and wear, can be dealt with by 
tho -mathematical theory of the homogeneous random process. Kosambi 
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found out that “the decrease in the average weight and the increase in the 
variation are each strictly proportional to the length of time the coinage has 
been in circulation." 


However, certain conditions have to be met if these mathematical 
principles are to be applied correctly. The coins must have been minted 
accurately enough to show only a slight initial variation in weight. Secondly, 
the circulation of the coins must have been normal enough to have the proper 
effect. Finally, number of coins should be fairly large and should be from 
8 common hoard. It is necessary that such a hoard be reasonably well 
preserved and free of encrustations. 


Kosambi probed into the significance of the symbols on punch-marked 
coins by wading through a vast mass of literary texts. He assumed that the 
reverse marks on punch-marked coins were put by traders or traders" guilds 
апд that the greater the number of reverse marks the less the weight. He 
calculated the interval between two reverse marks to have been of twelve 
years’ duration. This helped determining the period of a circulation of 
а coin in the given group. His theory of absorption rate of coins states that 
coins tend gradually to disappear in the process of circulation and this rate 
of absorption is proportional to the number of coins in circulation. 


Kosambi showed that the traders persisted and continued to use the 
very accurate weights of Indus Culture even after the destruction of Mohen- 
jodaro. The king stepped in at a much later date as issuing authority whose 
marks were to guarantee fineness and weight. Kosambi revealed the stability 
of Taxilan economy for two hundred years suggested by regularity of circu- 
lation. He pointed out that the later Magadban conquest of Taxila strangled 
the long established trade and thus brought about its ruin. 


What is remarkable is that even without the aid of stratigraphy 
Kosambi's method alone brought his dating close to the possible range within 
which punch-marked coins were minted and circulated. 


Unfortunately, so far there has been no follow-up of Kosambi's арр» 
foach in numismatic studies. 


The essays in this volume have been arranged in the chronological 
order of their publication, The twelve articles reprinted here appeared earlier 
in Current Science, New Indian Antiquary, Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, and Scientific 
American. 


The book is illustrated with a number of useful charts and tables, 
However, the title of the book is misleading as it is not a general book on 
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coins but deals only with punch-marked coins. Similarly the illustration on 
the dust jacket is not relevent as it is the reverse of the coin of a Kusana king, 
Vasudeva. The blame for this should go to the publisher and not to the 
author. 


Compilation of articles in the present volume should prove a great help 
to the study of punch-marked coins. I am sure historians, archaeologists, 


mathematicians and above all numismatists will find this volume indispen- 
sable. 


B. V. Shetti 


ELEPHANTA: THE CAVE OF SHIVA : PHOTOGRAPHS by 
CARMEL BERKSON ; ESSAYS by WENDY DONIGER O 
* FLAHERTY, GEORGE MICHELL AND CARMEL BERKSON, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1983, pp. xvii, 
49 ; 77 plates, cloth $. 45. 50, Paper $. 24, 25. 


This book is really a collection of 75 photographs taken by Carmel 
Berkson in the great cave temple of Elephanta; the text is a corollary. Carmel 
Berkson, a sculptor and photographer of Indian monuments, in her essay, 
The Historical Context and Evolution of Style at Elephanta, furnishes her 
own views of the meaning and style of the sculptures. She is a great photo- 
вгарһег, with an eye, sensitive to detail, and a mastery of the technique 
of time exposure and the use of telescopic and wide angle lenses. Her 
bibliographic survey which extends to eight pages covers almost every work 
written on Elephanta, though Wendy О” Flaherty is of the opinion that this 
is remarkably little. 


Ms. Berkson's theory, which she substantiates by her photographs, is 
that light entering the cave temple from three directions, causes a nouanced 
transition from light to dark, and to light again, it also changes from 
moment to moment and with the seasons; it also reveals, alters, conceals, 
combines and separates the details and images of the sculptures. This ig 
true. Visitors to Elephanta are generally disappointed with the Ravana under 
Kailasa panel, for hardly any detail is visible, the sculpture being badly 
damaged. They are even more disappointed with their photographs; yet Ms 
Berkson's pictures reveal considerable details : Siva's features and headdress, 
and the dvarapalas become visible. 


Her photographs unveil much that the eye does notsee, such aa 
‘details hidden behind other things, or blocked by pillars, or too high up, 
or obscured in shadow * (р, xiii). 
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She contends that the transition in style from relief to three dimen- 
sional sculpture ( incorporated in a concave, chamber-like environment ), was 
a new scheme of organising space, volume and depth; that this synthesis of 
free-standing sculpture, shrine and wall was an important contribution to the 
history of Indian art ( p. 7). 


The sequence of panels with regard to development in depth, commen- 
cing with the relatively flat and frontal carving of the Gangadhara to the final 
denouement in the Eternal Siva, as she calls the MaheSa-miirti, and the 
lingam sanctuary ( p. 7), may however not be acceptable to many. Iu some 
panels she notices two distinct tendencies placed side by side in the same 
frame. Certain figures with apparently hardly any depth from a frontal view, 
change radically from other perspectives, as in the Ándrogyne panel ( Ardha- 
nüri$vara ), seen from the threshold of the adjacent cell. The sculptor has exca- 
vated deep into the rock, thereby releasing a three-dimensional figure on the 
male side of Siva; the outstanding head, hump and forequarters of Nandi; 
and the shapely arms of Siva, one behind the other ( p. 8). Carmel Berkson 
considers this three-dimensional technique to be a turning point, and a 
rare moment in the history of art, which is hardly ever seen (p. 8). The 
Elephanta sculptures are therefore free-standing, with a bas-relief conception ; 
though attached to the wall, they seem to be detached from it. 


She goes one step further (illustrated by her photographs) that 
though some of the panel figures appear to be stationary and independent of 
one another, each of these figures performs different functions simultaneously, 
and each figure can take its place in a group, which itsclf is non-static ( p. 9 ). 
A single figure may unite with an adjacent one to form an independent 
group; or the very same figure can be seen in conjunction with another on its 
opposite side, as for instance in the Kalyana-sundara where Parvati is seen 
with her father, or as a partner of Siva; or stands independently; or the three 
figures can be seen as a group. What seems to be a static situation 
becomes a diorama, so to say, of shifting forms. 


Ms. Berkcon maintains that the Nataraja panel has only one perfect 
‘view, which is from a point to the left of the nearest pillar. From this 
‘position, the apparent detachment from the background is seen to the best 
advantage, as the head, headdress and body in its angularity are viewed 
-in a three-quarter turn ( p. 12). 


Linear time according to the essayist is expressed in episodes as in 
the Gangadhara and the Andhakdsuravadha; cyclical time іп the Nataraja; 
.and eternal time in the face of Tatpurusa (p. 14). One may ask, what do 
the faces of Aghora and Vamadeva express ? 
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In the second essay, The Architecture of Elephanta: An Interpretation, 
George Michell who is an architect and a well-known authority on Hindu 
temple architecture, analyses the architecture and layout of the cave, and 
concludes that it is a mandala-like image of Siva's mountain retreat; even 
the structure of the Universe itself (р. 17). He maintains that the symme- 
trical plan of this temple is of great significance. Two axes pass through 
the centre aligned with the cardinal points; two concentric circles ( whose 
diameters are the proportion of 1:2) with their centres at the intersection 
of these axes, determine the position of the lingam on the east-west axis, and 
the triune image of Mahadeva on the north-south axis. In this manner the 
two important focal points of the cave, the /igam and the MaheSa-mirti 
are geometrically related. The columns creating the aisles, the sanctuary, the 
stepped walls and the entrances are laid out on squares within the circum- 
ference of the larger circle. There are 37 squares, symmetrically grouped 
in rows of 3, 5 and 7 in both directions; the square which encloses the 
sanctuary sets the position of the others. Relnted to the two focal points 
are the rituals of movement in the temple, expressed as the two axes 
leading to the lingam and the image of Siva. These axes, in George Michell's 
opinion, are the most original feature of the architectural layout. The seven 
drawings which illustrate this theory show that the geometry of the plan is 
actually a sacred mandala, providing the interior space with a cosmic dimen- 
sion, through the medium of sacred mathematics ( p. 21 ). 


The nine panels form a series, describing the mysterious nature of 
the god to whom the cave is dedicated. They are divided into four groups - the 
panels facing each other at the north, east and west entrances, and the three 
panels in the south wall. The images of the Great Ascetic and the Great 
Dancer which flank the northern entrance is no accidental pairing; they are 
the two most vividly contrasting images of Siva, powerful and paradoxical, 
ever to have been created by Indian artists (p. 23). Though opposites, 
they are actually identical, they are focussed in different directions, empha- 
sising the unity underlying the different forms of the god. In the panels on 
either side of the eastern portal (originally the principal entrance) the 
artist has depicted Siva's mountain retreat, Kailása, identified with the moun- 
tain in which the Elephanta cave is carved, which the devotee has now 
reached and entered. On either side of the western entrance are panels 
depicting Siva impaling Andhaka and the nuptials of Siva and Parvati, once 
again the opposing aspects of the great god, on the south wall, male and 
female aspects of Siva themselves in а number of complex iconographic 
forms, 
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The architecture of Elephanta, in Michell’s opinion betrays an 
emphasis on duality ( p. 25) - the east-west axis leading to the lingam is that 
of devotion, whereas the southward progress has a distinctly theatrical effect 
dominated by the great triune image of Siva. 


The cave temple is the world of sacred icons of the multitude of ase 
pects and manifestations of Siva (p.25). The walls and the ceiling are 
undecorated, only the columns are carved, thus giving the carved panels their 
full impact. These panels are deeply carved, strongly framed and positioned 
well back from the walls, in their own space. Inside each frame cosmic 
Scenes take place - forceful gestures of the larger-than-life figures which 
crowd the compositions, and the clearly mythical nature of the scenes ex- 
press a celestial drama. The figures fly or dance through the air, sit on the 
moutain top, but they al! display their admiration for Siva, acknowledging 
him as the supreme principle of the universe. In fact Siva and Parvati are 
the king and queen of the universe. 


George Michell is inclined to believe that at Elephanta, an attempt was 
made to connect the royal patron of the cave and his queen ( or queens) 
with the cosmic royal family of Siva and Parvati ( p. 26 ). Throughout history 
kings have patronised temples, endowed them, supported them and maintain- 
ed the resident priests. It was an effective method by which the ruler 
established political control and the legitimacy of his rule. It also ensured 
that his rule was divinely sanctioned and protected, He avers that in no 
other temple are the theatrical and the royal qualities of the sculpture more 
obvious, and that the double axial system of the temple suggests a division 
of devotion, and of other rituals one of which was to accommodate a royal 
ritual within the temple and the ceremonies associated with it. 


The third essay, Wendy Doniger О’ Flaherty’s The Myths Depicted at 
Elephanta, by comparison with Michell's authoritative piece and Carmel 
Berkson's extraordinary photographs and her own interpretation, is 
disappointing. She scems to be obsessed with her theory of thresholds 
and dvarapalas. 


The passage from the profane world into sacred space, is likened by 
Wendy O'Flaherty, to the crossing of a threshold, which is a difficult and 
dangerous transition for the crosser and for the guardian of the threshold, the 
dvürapüla. She narrates the episodes of Rama, Agni, GaneSa, Paraśurāma, 
Bhrgu, Visvaksena, Па and Ravana in support of her theory. 


Her interpretation of the Ravana under Kailàsa panel is a variant of 
the theme of crossing dangerous thresholds; also, the Mahayogl panel, for 
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the gods who wish to interrupt Siva in his long trance on Kailasa, have to 
cross a threshold to do so. Thresholds figure again as the borderline between 
the temple market and the temple proper (in Elephanta it is the end of 
stalls which line the steps which terminate at the great temple ). 


Dvàrapálas, where they appear in sculpture, are not necessarily the 
guardians of a god's privacy; they are seldom ferocious and belligerant, they 
are part of the god's ( or king's) retinue, and their main function is to stand 
at the entrance to the sanctum sanctorum - they are a sort of status symbol 
and a necessary ornamental adjunct to the sculpture. They remind the 
visitor or devotee that he is about to enter a sacred place. 


Many of Ms O'Flaherty's descriptions of Siva’s actions and actis 
vitics are offensive and in bad taste. Her references to Siva's ' notorious 
philandering’ (p. 28); ‘his ablity to make love for several centuries with- 
out ceasing or letting his seed fall’ (р, 28); ‘his persistent adulteries ' 
(р. 34), are, to say the least, indelicate. In the Gangadhara, (although she 
quotes from a text that Párvati's pose should look uneasy ), she sees a forced 
quality in the goddess’ posture and sweepingly concludes that Párvatl regards 
this act of ‘cosmic soteriology as simple bare-faced adultery’ (р. 33). 
The Andhakasuravadha panel is summed up as ‘the Oedipal content of this 
myth is blatant’ ( p. 35). 


In her threshold theory she refers to Adi’s intention of killing Siva 
by mutilating him through sexual contact ( p. 28). Other things apart, this 
could have been omitted; and in her interpretation of the Kalyanasundara 
panel, her reference to à text ( not cited ) that during the marriage ceremony, 
Brahma was ‘so intoxicated by Pirvati’s beauty, that she spilled his seed 
on the ground ' ( p. 33), is not only coarse and vulgar, but has no relevance 
to the sculpture. 


Possibly the only mild remark in her essay, with reference to the 
Ardhanari$vara is,*in order to prevent Siva from carrying on with other 
women, Parvati made him join his body to hers’ ( p. 35). 


Her inrerpretation of the Nataràja panel, includes coarse and unneces- 
sary detail, Siva's encounter in the Taragam forest, АН of us who are 
acquainted with this episode, are familiar with the details, which have 
been described with elegance by greater authoritics than Wendy Doniger 
O'Flaherty. Was it therefore necessary to describe the god as *a handsome 
stark-naked beggar with an erect phallus; that the rsis cursed him to be 
castrated for seducing their wives, as a result his phallus fell to the ground * 
(p. 36), all of which is irrclevant to the myth of the Lord of Dance. 

А, 8, —10 
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These coarse and vulgar allusions to and descriptions of Siva strike a 
discordant note in a book which is otherwise a welcome addition to the 
literature on Elephanta. They could hurt the feelings of the many people 
who visit the temple with devotion and humility. Her * mythological insights' 
could also mislead other visitors who would expect to see sculpture 
similar to that at Khajuraho, Konarak and Modhera. The artists who created 
the panels in Siva's cave showed great restraint; so have the many writers, 
great and small, who have described Elephanta in the past. But if this is 
Ms O’Flaherty’s attempt, as she says in the Introduction, ‘to present some 
of the mythological insights and theological attitudes, that may have been 
in the minds of the sculptors many centuries аро' (p. xiii), she has 
ignominously failed; all she has succeeded in doing is {о enhance her 
reputation as an erotomaniac. 


Owen С. Кай 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
MOROPANT COLLECTION IN THE LIBRARY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY ; Volume 1, compiled by USHA К. 
BHISE, Bombay University Library, Bombay, 1981, pp. XV, 307, 
xxiv, - Rs. 45 /-. 


Like thc two previous catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts in the 
Library of the University of Bombay, published by the University earlicr, 
this catalogue also has been edited very laboriously and carefully. It gives 
detailed information about every aspect of each manuscript, the nature, 
extent, size, contents, autbor, sacribe and date. 


The manuscripts containing Moropant's own Sanskrit compositions 
are very few like: 


Aryamuktamala (2891), Kaésiksetrasthaprarthana (300), Manira- 
ramayana (377), Muktámala (380) and Sankara-stotra (447). Most of 
the manuscripts are copies of portions from well-known Sanskrit works. 


In this catalogue the manuscripts have been divided in 4 parts. Part I 
contains 53 manuscripts giving portions from works in the Vedic literature. 
The manuscripts containing less known works like Niralambopanisad (40,41), 
Ramopanisad ( 45) are worthy of notice. 


Among 73 manuscripts pertaining to Dharmaáastra and Smrti literature 
а few deserve notice, since they deal with the books and topics, 
not much known e. g. Karmavipaka of Mailugi (59), Sthaliprayoga of 
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Narayana (77), Ra@mayana-parayana-vidhi (108), Vaisvadeva-vidhi (111, 
112). The manuscripts of works in Purüna literature are mostly dealing 
with the well known Ригапаз. | 


As many as 62 manuscripts pertain to the Tantra-literature, 
One full manuscript ( No. 255 ) gives detailed information about the various 
* Yantras, ’ 


In the last part of the manuscripts, dealing with Küvyas and Natakas, 
we mostly find portions from well-known poetic and dramatic compositions in 
classical Sanskrit literature. 


The manuscripts have been copied by Moropant himself, by his son 
Raghunath and a few by other scribes. The collection bears testimony to 
the keen interest, which Moropant and his family have taken in various bran- 
ches of Sanskrit learning. The collection will be useful to those who want 
to know more about Moropant and his family. 


The manuscripts dealing with less known and unpublished texts in 
Sansktit literature, indicated above, will provide good field for research- 
workers in Sanskrit. The two indices at the end, one of the works and the 
other of the authors, will serve useful purpose of ready reference. 


G. V. Davane 


ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE NATYASASTRA : by SRINI- 
VASA AYYA SRINIVASAN, Studien Zur Indologie Und. 
Iranistik, Monographie I; Dr. Inge Wezler, Verlag Für Orientalische 
Fachpublikationen; Reinbek, 1980. Price not given. 


Regarding the origin or composition of the Nazyasastra the generally 
accepted view is that the work is written by one man, namely Bharata, and 
that it is substantially homogeneous and that although it contains accres 
tions they have not damaged the original texture beyond recognition. The 
central purpose of Sri Srinivasan's essay under review is **to show that the 
famous Vith chapter of the NG&tyasdstra on the rasa concept as also the 
sections in the work dealing with the drama forms called nataka and 
prakarana are made up of highly heterogeneous materials borrowed from. 
sundry sources and put together with no change but such as does not affect 
their substantial disparateness ; that this heterogeneousness is irreducible; and 
that we have every reason to conclude that these disparate materials are 
not later accretions to the Natyasastra known to us." In other words, the 
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purpose of the essay is “to show that these parts of the extant Natyd- 
édstra are compilatory in their composition ". The author briefly discusses 
the modern views on the composition or development of the N&tyasastra 
expressed by Madame Nitti-Dolci, Alsdorf and Warder. He speaks appro- 
vingly of Madame Nitti Dolci's and Alsdorf's short but pregnant remarks but 
dispargingly of Warder's ‘scarcely controlled speculation’ and passes judg- 
ment over his theory : “ Surely this is a travesty of research ” ( p. 82, note 
22(4-3)). The author's study covers only a part of the mammoth Natya- 
ёазіга; on the basis of this study he makes “an attempt at formulating 
principles that should be useful for diagnosing the composition not only of 
further parts of the Na/yasastra ilsclf but also of other works ". 


The essay under review, no doubt, attests to the author's great scholar- 
ship, industry and critical ability; but it does not succeed in firmly estab- 
lising the compilatory nature of the parts of the Ndatyasastra. His 
remarks and observations, both in the essay proper (р. 3 to p. 76) and the 
Notes to elucidate the earlier discussions ( p. 76 to p. 139), are more often 
than not extremely vague, indefinite, purely tentative and of provisional 
character and naturally their value and importance is greatly diminished. To 
illustrate the point attention may be dtawn to the following observation of 
the author : “ Jf this view ts correct, then ... ... Perhaps it is more natural, 
however, to take .....and inspite of ... ... : one does very often get the impression 
that * tathaiva ? is used ‘ padapiranirtham ’, though this reguires study. The 
author himself is conscious of the tentative nature of his present essay: 
“In the case of the present essay, опе may sceptically ask if anything 
remains after deducting uncertain evidence and correspondingly tentative 
conclusions " (p, 62). His discussions about variants, and interpretations 
of the passages from the Natyasastra arc useful for a better understanding of 
the text concerned. At some places, however, one finds it difficult to agree 
with him: P. 49 (13.3) ** ....the only element conceived to constitute 
the Heroic Mood is martial valour, whereas at 13. 1 this rasa includes alms- 
giving... and it includes heroism with regard to dharma -an idea not clear 
to me--.-". Dandin ( Kavyadarsa 11. v 284) seems to illustrate the three 
kinds of vira, Hemacandra cites their examples as follows : 

ая aad um зїчаагєаѕа і dade nals | жї 
Фа wae | 
р. 57 ( 14. 19. 1, 14. 19. 2, 14. 19. 3): The author's way of improving the 
text as ‘na visayebhyo ' viparivrltya’ in the sentence ‘tatra sarvarasanim 
füntaprüya evasvado na visayebhyo ‘ viparivrttyi’ is ingenious no doubt 
but the reading preserved in Kalpalataviveka ( p. 313, 1-2) would seem to 
be the genuine one: 
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бча-бчбахагуға дааа advo mama чатып: Sad атат чїч 

fe uud 
р. 70 (15. 10. 3, 15. 10.5) : ** ...... whole seminal idea (7) (and) plot (?) 
are original (?)" It passes one’s comprehension why the author of the present 
essay ignores the explanation of * utpannabijavastu ' as * pürvasiddlie blja t 
vastu са yatra tàdrsamapi tat’ given by Abhinavagupta in his Abhinavabharatt 
(Vol. If, p. 430) and reproduced by Hemacandra in his Kavyanusasana 
(р. 435). 


P. 116: ‘dhiram’ iti mantharam krtva ' isat-tvanirvühah (the act of 
smita should be performed delayingly and then, when it is performed, it 
should be only suggested, as it were: is this what Abhinavagupta means ? )'*. 
Certainly not. What Abhinavagupta intends to convey would be at once 
clear if we read the concerned sentence from Abhinavabharatt as follows : 

MAR nen жеп! Sued farai - AFARA i 

(Note the difference between the two expressions ‘Tsad vikasitair 
gandaih' and ‘ gandair vikasitair’ used in defining ‘smita' and ‘ hasita' 
respectively). This reading *Isatvam nivaryaha’ finds strong support in 
Hemacandra's paraphrase *smitasya isattiyim  vyapagatayam hasitam ' 
( Kawjanusasana, Viveka p. 115, 1. 25). 


P. 117: "**Kàlàágatam' of (УП) I am unable to explain, nor its 
variant kalagatam, if this latter is at all a serious reading "'. 


Abhinavagupta explains Kdalagatam as * Kalaucitam'. The Ndatya- 
darpana (p. 148) uses ‘ samaya-praptam’ with reference to * vihasitam' 
(and anavasara-prüntam with reference to * apahasitam * ). These explnations 
of kalagata seem to be quite satisfactory. * Kalaigatam’ is, of course, а 
corrupt reading. 


P. 132 Note: 78 (15, 11, 4)". * ----Abhinavagupta speaks of the 
prakarana being saptavidha, and later on eve he says: ekauisnsatih 
prakarane bhedah. 1 do not understand the arithmetic involved ”. 


The following passage from Natyadarpama (p. 104) enables one to 
understand easily the arithmetic involved : 


w JESA т GAA b MAFI ФӘ YAMAR | ажа-е ага! 
зч: чёчгиа-ЇХ-Б йг agi лахта | ая Aq: я=999 aata uar 
wei ud Hewes | cayenne ag vse | aa Manket: 
Beata Hea eae Wawa up аиа: | sppsene-qkqat gummi 
яңага же cat ag: gi queda aaa gf gag 
"uud HTH TROL, асаа НАҸү егет Tay лш | 
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In spite of these and such other imperfections the present essay isa 
valuable contribution to the textual study of the Natyasastra and scholars 
interested in the subject are bound to benefit by its study. 


V. M. Kulkarni 


SANSKRIT NATAKO MEN PRATINAYAKA: THE ANTAGO- 
NIST IN SANSKRIT DRAMA (Hindi) by ABHAY MITRA, Ashu 
Prakashan, Allahabad, 1981, pp, 14, 368, Rs. 65/-. 


Dr. Abhay Mitra, the author of this book, is already known to lovers 
of Sanskrit through his bAavanuvada of Meghadüta in Hindi published in 
the year 1979, The present study of pratmayaka, the anti-hero in Sanskrit 
dramas, happens to be his thesis for the degree of D. Phil, of the Univer- 
sity of Allahabad, now presented in a book form. The author has 
presented his study in 8 chapters. Chapter | is intended to present a review 
of the source and development of pratinayaka dealing with figures of 
Vedic gods, like Indra and Varuna and their * enemies ’ like Vrtra, Sambara 
etc. Granting that this study is illuminating, it is difficult to accept its 
relevance to dramatic literature which, according to Bharata, is primarily 
concerned with Jokavrtta. The fact that enmity springs from a sense of rivalry, 
hate, ambition etc. cannot be gainsaid, but the question is of presenting 
this material through the art-form namely drama. In chapter 2, the 
author has rightly examined the theoretical materia] in Sanskrit poetics 
regarding pratinayaka and chapters 5, 6 and 7 exhaustively deal with this 
pratinayaka in the whole range of classical Sanskrit dramas based on 
Ramayana, Mahabharata, Krsna-legend, historical and folk tales. The author 
has carefully examined the Sanskrit theory of dramatic construction in chapter 
3 and has ably dealt with the five avasthas, artha-prakrtis, sandhis as well as 
dramatic patterns like Dima (р. 160 ), Vyayoga (р. 161), Samavakara (р. 162) 
not excluding of course rasa in chapter 4. One cannot help saying that 
all this is only remotely connected with the study of anti-hero. This remark 
is all the more true of chapter 8, where the author has attempted to compare 
the pratinayaka of Sanskrit with the villain in Western tragdey. Comparisons 
between Сапакуа and Какѕаѕа of the Afudraraksasa and Brutus and 
Caesar of Juhus Caesar ( pages 336, 397) are to say the least, odious and 
cannot prove the superiority or inferiority on one and the other as concep- 
tions of characters in the two dramas are moulded by the cultural ethos of 
the people and the values of life accepted by the dramatists, and the difference 
between these two dramatists in this matter is too obvious to be ignored, 
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The author has rightly pointed out that the philosophical doctrines 
and the cultural and social background of Sanskrit dramatists have led to the 
idealisation of the hero ( p. 142 and elsewhere) making the pratinayaka an 
anti-hero representing the forces of opposition that temporarily thwart the 
hero's intended achievement. This has resulted into the pratinayakas repre- 
sented by mythological or ритатіс figures like Ravana, Kamsa or the 
social character like Sakara. 


The author has also shown that Bharata has not referred to the prati- 
nayaka ( p. 71 ) and that the definition of pratinayaka given by the author of 
Daáarüpaka, viz. * gor: ааа: WeRT adit Reg: ’ is not fully applicable 
in the context of Sanskrit dramas (p. 78). It is evident that characteristics 
enlisted by this author as well as Rámacandra-Gunacandra, Hemacandra, 
and Bhoja do not tally with the actual portrayals of the pralinayaka by 
dramatists. Dandin was the first theorist who stated that the status of anti- 
hero is expected to ultimately heighten the glory of the hero. All thís 
makes the second chapter extremely interesting for the discerning readers. 


The same can certainly be said about the chapters 5, 6 as well as 7 
where the author's analysis indicates fresh approach as well as the discerning 
eye of a critical reader. As the question of the pratinayaka is essentially linked 
up with the nayaka, the author will admit that there is room for difference 
of opinion in case of unconventional dramas of Вһаѕа as well as plays 
like Mudráraksasa and Vemnisamhara. Nevertheless, the author must be 
given the credit for making out a case for Bharata as the hero of Bhāsa’s 
Pratimanataka. Nevertheless, the author's argument regarding Ghatotkaca 
as the hero and Bhima as anti-hero in Madhyamavyayoga is unconvincing. 
The same can be said regarding the status of Sakdra traceable to S'akuntala 
(i.e. Abhijnanasakuntalam ). It is possible to argue that the relationship of 
the superintendent with the king may have been suggested by Südraka's 
play itself. 


The present volume unfortunately suffers from repetitions. The topics 
such as rasa-virodha, sandhis, are discussed twice or thrice. The same can 
be said about the treatment given to Sakara’s character. Repetition of quota- 
tions could have been avoided. This volume is also disfigured by misprints 
like afta: for afta: (p. 25), axa for a (р. 287 1. 19). These misprints 
are seen not only in Sanskrit and English quotations, but аге found also 
on a single page (e. g. p. 287). 


This does not detract the merit of the volume as this happens to 
be the first attempt, in my opinion, to theoretically and comprehensively 
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discuss the problem of the partinayaka. Hence the author has certainly made 
a uscful contribution to the study of dramatic theory and character. 


M. D. Paradkar 


THE KURMA-PURANA: Parts I and II.: ANCIENT INDIAN 
TRADITION AND MYTHOLOGY, Vols. 20 and 21, translated 
and annotated by GANESH VASUDEO TAGARE and edited by 
J. L. SHASTRI, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1982, pt. 1, pp. xlvi, 336 
and pt. 2, pp. xiii, 632. Price not given. 


Volume 20, Part I 


The Kashiraj Trust, Varanasi, has already published a critical text of 
the Kürma-Puràna, translation and annotations by Shri Anand Swarup 
Gupta, in the year 1971. Tn 1982, in the series of Ancient Indian Tradition 
and Mythology started by Motilal Banarsidass, Volumes 20, 21, Parts I and 
I] contain English Translation and annotations by Dr. Ganesh Vasudeo 
Tagare. Volume 20, Part I contains chapters 1-53 ( Pürvürdba) and 
Volume 21, Part 11 contains chapters 1-46 ( Uttarardha ). 


According to the editor, the present translation is based on the 
standard edition of the УейКаїсбуаг Press, Bombay. 


In the Preface to both the volumes the editor has given a brief 
descriptive note on the miscellaneous topics which are dealt with in them 
indicating their encyclopaedic character. He has further pointed out some 
Special features of Dr. Tagare's translation and annotations. 


In the Zntroduction the author has discussed (1) The Title - Kurma- 
Purana (=KP), (2) The Rank and Extent of the KP, (3) The Karma 
asa Maha-Purdna, (4) The KP and the Nàrada-Purána, (5) Religious 
Sects in the KP, (6) Philosophy in the KP, (7) “ PaSupatisation” of 
the KP. (8) DharmaSdstra in the KP, (9) The date of the KP. All 
these aspects of the KP have been fully and critically discussed to make the 
study of the Ригйпа complete. The Introduction thus gives a full exposition 
of the contents of the KP, and throws light on the various religious philo- 
sophical ideas presented by the KP. 


The Introduction is followed by English Translation and Annotations. 
In the translation Dr. Tagare has indicated the verse numbers but in the 
Varanasi edition verse numbers are not indicated. He has also taken note 
of variations in readings in other editions of the KP, discussed them and 
stated his reasons for accepting a particular reading. Normally translators 
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do not translate the epithets of gods and goddesses; but in this work the 
author has translated the epithets of the goddess at KP I. 12. Simple 
language and clarity may also be noted. 


The important part of this work is constituted by the scholarly and 
valuable annotations given in the footnotes. The author has explored all 
the relevant works in explaining and criticising the KP. Relevant passages 
from other Puranas have been quoted and philosophical ideas which are 
common to several other Puranas are explained. This will give an insight 
into the philosophy of the Puranas and indicate how in certain respects the 
Puranas are bound together by common ideology. Variations in the mytho- 
logical legends in the different Puránas are pointed out. (pp. 54, 136, 147, 
149, 150, 166, 170 etc. ). The annotator has examined the views of other 
scholars and commentators also, while stating his views (pp. 56, 57, 130, 
303, 308 etc. ). 


The author has given a comparative table of verses to show how the 
KP and the Visnu-Purdna are close textually (pp. 142, 156). While 
commenting on Visnu's epithet “ Trivikrama ", the author remarks, '* The 
legend of Bali and Vamana which developed out of this is not creditable to 
Visnu despite the defence of Purana-writers as is found in the Bhagavata- 
Purana 8.15. 1-23, Brahma Purana 73.1-69, Padma Purana 1. 30. 1-203. 
By his generosity and truthfulness, Bali proved to be higher in stature than 
the great Visnu, a pigmy Vamana as he came to be called aptly (p. 166). 
This criticism of Vimana is quite significant and indicates an impartial out- 
look of a scholar who refuses to be guided by sectarian eulogy whatsoever. 


At KP I. 22. 40 ( p. 194) he has rightly pointed the tolerant attitude 
and an attempt to amalgamate the Vedic and Puranic deities, and also the 
evolution of Hinduism from Vedism and transition towards all comprehensive 
Purünic religion. 


In the KP, side by side we come across pasages glorifying Visnu and 
Siva. From this account, scholars like S. К. De and К, C. Hazra have come 
to the conclusion that the KP was originally a Vaisnava Purana, a work of 
the Paficaratra-system, but later on it was PaSupatized. Dr. Tagare, however, 
feels that such side by side eulogy of Visnu and Siva or identification of 
Visnu with Siva is meant to establish “© samanvaya " between Vaisnavism and 
Saivism (p. 198). It may be pointed out here that yet he does not totally 
rule out the possibility of Pà$upatization in the KP. He holds that the 
Puránas being a literature of growth, additions, modifications, interpolations, 
etc. have taken place before their final redactions. So it is not improbable 
that Pa$upatas tried to insert the glory of their god in the KP (p. xlii). 

A. & -16 
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Presuming this possibility, he remarks that if at all some attempt had been 


made at the Paéupatization of this Purana, it was superficial and perfunctory 
(р. 224). 


At KP I. 26 the origin and importance of linga-worship is discussed. 
Here the KP identifies а /izga with a column of fire, and the annotator has 
rightly said that this is an attempt to emphasize the sacrificial origin of Siva- 
linga (p. 225). It may be stated here that /éiga-worship is not of Aryan 
origin (Cf. Rv. ҮП. 21, 5; Bhandarkar, В. G.- Vaignavism, Saivism 
and Minor Religious Systems, p. 115). When the sectarian Puranas were 
composed, nothing prevented their authors from imagining and interpreting 
religious practices, beliefs and ideas so as to suit their purpose. Accordingly, 
to glorify /iriga-worship the KP identified йда with fire. In its attempt to 
exalt lizga-worship the KP goes further and identifies Jinga with Supreme 
Brahman, KP I. 26. 100. 


The author has profusely quoted from The Geography of the Puranas 
by Prof. S. M. Ali, to throw light on the geography in the KP. 


Volume 21, Part П 


This Volume contains translation of the second half of the KP, 
annotations thereon and an Index. The topics contained in this are miscel- 
laneous such as the Pagupata Yoga, the Vibhüti Yoga, the Yoga of Iévara as 
the means of crossing the ocean of worldly existence, religion, ethics, 
philosophy, etc. 


First eleven chapters of this part of the KP contain ISvaragita - the 
song of Iévara i.e. Siva. It resembles the Bhagavadgita. Dr. Tagare has 
indicated the parallelism between the Bhagavadgita and Iévaragita in the anno- 
tations. The entire discourse by Siva and Vyasa reveals PaSupata interpolation. 
R. C. Hazra has indicated in his book, Ритатіс Records on Hindu Rites and 
Customs, that these are PaSupata documents pure ара simple (p. 62). Here 
in this context Dr. Tagare seems to agree with R. C. Hazra ( pp. 340, 364, 
366 ). 


Though the author has followed VenkateSvar Ed., he has pointed out 
the flaws in the text of this edition and his disapproval of it. ( pp. 380, 381). 


Approach of the author is scholarly; he has traced the origin of the 
data found in the KP. Thus at KP 1I. 12, he has pointed out that KP II 
has incorporated practically the whole of its twelfth chapter dealing with the 
deities of celibate students from Ausanasa Smrti Chapter 1; throwing further 
light on this matter he states that the KP had the status of a Smrti and many 
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verses from this chapter are quoted as authority in respectable works on 
Dharmaiastra like Smrti Candrika, Caturvarga Cintamani, V tramitrodaya, 
Nirnaya Sindhu and others. While annotating Dharmaéastra topics, material 
has been thoroughly examined and explained. Relevant works on Dharma- 
Sastra have been referred to. ‘Thus it will be observed that the exhaustive 
annotations form a very useful part of this work. They are a valuable contri- 
bution of the author. At the end of Volume 21 there is an Index. This Index 
will be found useful, because it is not only an index of words but also a 
dictionary of words occurring in the KP. In the Abbreviations, I could come 
across one error which though small is very obvious: HD History of Dharma 
Sastra by P. V. Капе, С. О, S. (for В. O. R. I. ). 


The entire work proves the amount of trouble that Dr. Tagare has 
taken to make the study of the KP complete to the best of his ability. 
Dr. Tagare deserves congratulations for presenting this valuable work to the 
students of Indology, 


—Jaya Ohemburkar 


INDIAN SOCIETY, RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY (A STUDY 
OF THE BRAHMAVAIVARTAPURANA ) : by ANANTRAY J. 
RAWAL, D. К. Publications, Delhi, 1982, pp. ix, 360, Rs. 150/-, 
9. 30-00. 


According to its Preface, the present work isa Ph. D. thesis written 
by Dr. Anantray J. Rawal. The author has analysed the contents of the 
Brahmavaivartapurana ( =BVP ) under four heads, viz. (1) Society, (2) 
Religion, (3) Philosophy, and (4) Mythology. In the Introduction, he has 
discussed the problem of the original BVP and the extant BVP, and has 
pointed out that the extant BVP is different or the enlarged one and not the 
same as described in various works. According to him it might originally be 
a work of Brahma cult before seventh or eighth century A. D., but after 
tenth century A. D., when Radha-Krsna-worship became popular, the original 
BVP underwent change and was enlarged and revised. 


After examining the works of the different scholars for fixing up the 
date of the BVP, the author has come to the conclusion that the date of the 
BVP is between 1400 А. D. and 1600 А. D. On the basis of the internal 
evidence, the author has shown that the home of the BVP is Bengal. 


In explaining the title ** Brahmavaivarta-Purana ”, the present author 
has only restated the explanation given in the Purina itself, A Purana 
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known as Brahmakaivarta is available in S. India. The author is not able 
to throw any light on whether these two Puranas are identical or whether 
they are different. 


After mentioning the ten characteristics mentioned in the BVP. the 
author states the three categories of the Puranas, viz. Sattvika, Rajasa, 
and Támasa, The ВУР is said to belong to Rájasa category, and it is also said 
to belong to the class of Puranas which underwent two general revisions. 


In Second chapter, we get a statement of various aspects of social 
life: (1) Varna System (2) Agrama System (3) Slavery (4) Marriage 
(5) Family (6) Position of Women. All these topics come under the 
purview of Dharma$istra, According to Dr. R. C. Hazra, tradition deman- 
ded that the Puranas would be re-edited with changes in society so that their 
importance as works of authority might not decrease. Besides, Dr. Rawal 
also opines that the original BVP underwent change and was revised. Under 
these ciccumstances, after the statement of the topics pertaining to Dharma- 
базіга, a few relevant comments on these topics by the author would have 
been appreciated. 


The third chapter gives a picture of socio-economic life on the basis 
of food, drink, dress, ornaments, sports, pastimes, art, architecture, customs, 
conventions, beliefs, superstitions, etc. incidentally referred to in the BVP. 


In the fourth chapter (section I) the author describes in brief wor- 
ship of the following gods and goddesses and reward of worship. The 
deitics are: Visnu, Krsna, Radha-Krsna, Siva, Brahma, GaneSa, Dharma, 
Sürya, Durga, Ràdbà, Sarasvati, Vasundhara, Tulasi, Savitrl, Lakgmi, 
Svadha, $уаһа Daksinà, Sasthl, Mangalacandi, Manasá, Surabhi. It may 
be remarked here that the worship of Rüdha-Krsna is an important aspect 
of Vaisnavism, and secondly it is a further development of Krsna-bhakti or 
Gopalakrsna cult expounded in the Bhagavata Purana where Radha is 
absent. This being the case, the author should have dealt with this topic 
elaborately and given us his observations on this development, Similarly, 
instead of giving a mere list of Stotras, Kavacas, Dhyànas, Mantras, Bija- 
mantras, he should have explained these terms and shown their significance 
in the practice of devotion. His approach appears to be superficial. 


The section Il of the fourth chapter gives a brief account of the 
Sankhya system incorporated in the BVP to explain the process by which the 
world is evolved. The rest of this section is devoted to a brief explanation 
of various philosophical concepts such as Maya, Kāla, Brahman, Sarmsàra, 
Jiva, Deba, Dehi, Creation, Dissolution, Brahmünda, Goloka, Kailasa, 
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Bhakti, Doctrine of Grace, Emancipation, Hatha-Yoga practised by Nātha- 
yogins. 


The BVP consists of four Khandas: (1) Brahma-Khanda, (2) Pra- 
krti-Khanda, (3) Ganapati-Khanda, and (4) Krsna-Khanda. Naturally here 
we get account of Brahma, Gane$a, and Krsna, but also for the first time 
we get an elaborate account of Radha, such as Her birth, childhood, 
marriage, Her relation to Krsna, Her Divinity, etc. not obtained from other 
Puranas except the Padma Purana which contains a very brief account. 
In addition to these deities, there are incidental accounts of other gods and 
goddesses. Inthe fifth chapter mythology is presented in the form of a 
statement of these accounts. The account of Radha is useful. 


At the end there are five appendices giving (1) A brief summary of 
the BVP, (2) Geographical and Ethnic Data, (3) Flora and Fauna in the 
BVP, (4) A list of Stotras, Mantras, Kavacas, Dhyànas and Bljamantras, 
and (5) Editions and translations of the BVP, and Bibliography and an 
Index. 


Not a single chapter contains a conclusion or at least a few conclud- 
ing remarks at the end; similarly at the end of the work also there is no 
conclusion. Author has taken pains to examine a good number of works 
of other writers and has profusely quoted from them. But there seems to be 
a very little attempt on his part at commenting on, and interpreting the data 
collected. And last but not the least, it may be humbly pointed out that 
more care should have been taken to ensure correct English. However, this 
being the first attempt, Dr. Rawal deserves congratulations. The work can 
serve the purpose of ready reference for a research student. 


—Jaya Chemburkar 


THE EPIC BEAUTIFUL: АМ ENGLISH VERSE RENDERING OF 
THE SUNDARA KANDA OF THE RAMAYANA OF VALMIKI 
by K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR, Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 
1983, pp. xii, 512, Rs. 60/- . 


Of the two national epics, Valmiki’s Ramayana has “ a greater simpli- 
city of plan, a more delicate ideal temperament and a finer glow of poetic 
warmth and colour". It is an adi-kavya with exquisite human story; it is a 
parable of the expansion of Aryan hegemony ; it is a didactic dramatisation 
of the conflict of Light and Darkness; it is a ргатата to point out paths 


leading to the higest purugartha. Thus its varied fascinating facets cannot 
be reduced (о a formal formula, 
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Of the seven Kandas of the Ramayana, the Sundara Карда has been 
regarded by some scholars as the nucleus of the whole epic architecture. It 
is believed that <“ Sta in the ASoka Grove is the sanctum sanctorum of the 
vastly structured Ramayana temple, and Valmiki should have felt that this 
Sitàyana ,,. this * bIja-kanda* according to Agastya батма ...... must be 
sung first before he could indite the rest of the magnificent poem” (р. 16). 
Leaving this problem of the order of composition of the K@ndas, it is patent 
to all that the Sundara Kanda has enjoyed universal appeal like the Bhagavad- 
диа. This Kanda itself is regarded as “an epic in its own sovereign right, 
with the necessary concord of parts, the appurtenances appropriate to a 
heroic tale and the feel of unity in its massive strength and completeness in 
its variegated richness. " (p. 19). The Sundara Kanda is so called as it has 
the sabda-artha-saundarya, the nine Sentiments, Rama - Hanumat - Sita- 
Saundarya, etc, It has an appeal for everyone- poet, philosopher, soldier, 
young, old or even a child, 


The Sundara Kanda comprises 68 cantos containing about 3,000 s/okas. 
Prof. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar has divided these cantos into seven books viz. 
Passage to Linka (1-277), Search for Sita (278-651), Sità and Ravana 
( 652 - 996), Sltà's Darkest Night and Dawn ( 997-1235), 51а and Huniiman 
(1236-1746), Havoc in Гадка (1747-2310) and Return to Rama ( 2311- 
2823). The Slokas have been translated into 10 - 7 - 10-7 unrhymed quat- 
rains with a general Sloka - quatrain equivalence. The translator has generally 
followed the Dharmalaya edition which contains 2885 S/okas in the Sundara 
Kanda. An English translation into verse of Bala - Kanda, Canto 1 - 3 forms 
the Prologue and that of Adityahrdayam and the Coronation of Ката and 
sitä from the Yuddha-Kanda forms the Epilogue. The translator has 
refrained from inversions, archaisms and the so-called * poeticisms’ or poetic 
diction. Often the sense overflows the quatrain mould to avoid excessive 
metrical monotony. The * Notes and Commeuts' ( pp. 481-512) are brief. 
The Introduction ( pp. 1-35) deals with topics like the epic tradition, the 
universality of the Ramayana and the beauty of Sundara Kanda. 


The language is lucid and the translation does help us to experience 
а faint echo of thc beauty of The Epic Beautiful. Prof. К. R. Srinivasa 
Iyengar deserves our hearty congratulations for making available this beauti- 
ful Kanda of the Ramayana in eloquent and appealing English verses. 


— 8. A. Upadhyaya 


LA RELIGION DES MALABARS :- TESSIER DE QUERALAY ET 
LA CONTRIBUTION DES MISSIONNAIRES EUROPEENS A LA 
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NAISSANCE DE L' INDIANISME by GITA DHARAMPAL, 
Nouvelle Revue de science missionnaire, Switzerland, 1982, pp. 351. 
Price not given. 


Gita Dharampal's doctoral thesis on the Religion of the Malabars and 
the contribution of European missionaries to the birth of Indianism is charac- 
terised by a high standard of scholarship. This work is mainly a detailed 
study of Tessier de Quéralay's treatise on the religion of the Malabars. 
This rich and varied document bears witness to the profound interest of 
European missionaries in India. 


Tessicr de Quéralay was the proctor of Pondicherry in charge of the 
Paris Society of Foreign Missions from 1699 to 1720. His treatise was 
written for the ecclesiastical authorities in Europe and was to provide the 
necessary orientation for missionary activity in the furture. He describes the 
social and religious practices of the Tamilian Brahmins at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Till the middle of the eighteenth century in Euro- 
pean literature as well as in the writings of missionaries the term “ malabar ” 
applied to the indigenous population of the whole of South India. 


The author has pointed out that Tessier’s work is rich with information 
for indologists and linguists, It is also an important document on colonial 
history. According to Gita Dharampal, Tessier has grasped the essential 
aspects of the Tamilian socio-religious order. Particularly interesting is the 
section in which the various ceremonies and rituals of marriage are described. 
The Christian doctrine serves as an ultimate point of reference in descri- 
bing the religion of the Malabars. Tessier’s views are sometimes prejudiced. 
For exemple, about marriage he observes : “ By creating Eve from the rib 
of Adam, God created the institution of marriage for the procreation of the 
human race. But according to the pirámanar i. e. (the Brahmins ), it is their 
Gods themselves who set the example to human beings by marrying each 
other. Thus by indulging in carnal pleasures they lose their divine status" 
(p.66). Tessier has described a world dominated by idol worship and 
superstition, This justified the activities of the missionaries and proved the 
need for the conversion of this entire people to the Christian faith. 


The author has made a comprehensive and systematic study of 
Tessier's text and compared it with accounts left by other missionaries. The 
various approaches and attitudes of missionaries provide interesting insights 
into Europe's understanding of India at the beginning of the modern era. 
She has also studied the repercussions of political and cultural changes in 

. Europe on missionary activity in India. She has thus placed Tessier's docu- 
‚ ment in its historical context. The author deserves praise for her presentation 
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of the text, the judicious selection of excerpts and for supplying a lucid and 
erudite commentary as well. 


This work, written in impeccable French, is a significant contribution 
to Indology and deserves to be more widely distributed. An English trans- 
lation of the book would be welcomed by scholars. 


Mangala R. Sirdeshpande 


SHAILOPANISHAD : THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, rendered 
in Sanskrit verse with English text, 2nd Edn. by L. V. DESHPANDE, 
Sri Maiji C. Ramankutty Nair for the Universal Mai-ism Trust, 
Bombay, 1983, pp. 77. Rs. 10/-. 


Jesus Christ's Surmon on the Mount like the Gita is accepted to be a 
universal discourse and has become a part of the heritage of humanity. 
Rendering this into happy Sanskrit was a responsible task, Shri L. V. 
Deshpande, already known to Sanskritists, as a scholar as well as a poet, has 
done a commendable job by rendering this book in felicitous Sanskrit. The 
simplicity and elegance of the original have been finely retained. Lines 
such as * agt gå gatge frd aeqargar’ or * Ва Het fest чырай en’ 
do not sound like translations at all. Similarly renderings like aat sea 
Вч а fad аа aad have the quality of a quote. Index of Sanskrit verses 
given at the end speaks of the carefulness of the author. As Sanskrit is 
the fountain source of India’s life and culture, this scholarly rendering of 
the Sermon on the Mount in Sanskrit will prove to be a cementing factor 
in the integration of India and the world. Shri L. V. Deshpande, therefore, 
deserves to be complimented for this laudable effort. 


M. D. Paradkar 


SONGS OF TAGORE rendered into English by ARUNA CHAKRAVATI, 
Vaitalik, Bombay, N. D. Price not given. 


This is an exquisite publication which must be read even if it is not 
for sale. Only a limited edition has been published, but a copy has been 
presented to the Library of The Asiatic Society of Bombay. There are a 
hundred select songs, which took two years to translate meticulously, many 
forthe first time. Referring to Aruna Chakravarti, this is what the noted 
Tagore scholar, Krishna Kripalani, Chairman, National Book Trust, has to 
say in his Introdution-- ‘ Being a Bengali by birth, she has a sensitive under- 
standing of the original texts of the songs, and having been trained to sing 
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Rabindra Sangeet, she has succeeded in selecting those which are evocative 
to the mind and pleasing to the ear. She isa teacher of English literature 
in a Delhi College and her proficiency in the use of the English Janguage has 
ensured that her translations are both faithful and clegant: a no mean 
achievement. It isto be hoped that this publication of one hundred select 
songs of Tagore, giving the original Bengali text in Devanagari script on one 
page and its English rendering on the page opposite, will be welcomed as a 
boon by Indian and non-Indian listeners, who have no access to the original 
language of the poet, but enjoy listening to his songs and would like to 
understand what the song says. ” 


Tagore wasa poet-composer, and used to say that his songs would 
outlive his poems, which has come true by the increasing popularity of 
Rabindra Sangeet, both in India and abroad. **1 feel as if music wells up 
from within some unconscious depth of my mind, that is why it has a certain 
completeness. " The songs chosen are much loved and often sung... they 
have been grouped in five categories... Love Songs, Devotional Songs, Songs 
of the Motherland, Songs of the Seasons, and other Songs. They often 
touch on the quest of the unattainable. As Krishna Kripalani has explained, 
Tagore's poetry is rich with music and his music no less rich with poetry. 
To appreciate hís music, one must understand the poetry of the words, for 
Tagore was matchless in the way he matched words, tune and mood. 


A. К. Banerjee 


NILAKANTHAVIRACITAH BHATTARKAH ( Arkamadhuri Tika- 
sanwalitah ) Edited by Shri Ananta Tryambak Pingle, Ganganath 
Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapitham, Prayag, 1980, pp. 126. Price 
not stated. 


It is very encouraging to note that the study of Mimainsü is receiving 
a wider attention of scholars in the last decade. Present volume viz. 
Bhattarka has been an important work on Mimamsa written by Nilakantha 
Bhatta neglected so far even by scholars. The Ganganatha Jha Kendriya 
Sanskrit Vidyapeetha of Prayag has done a distinct service to the lovers of 
Pürva-Mlmàinsü by publishing this work on the basis of the single Manus- 
cript in its possession. 


Nilakaptha Bhatta, the author of this work (17th century A. D.) 
has been a luminary in the field of Pürva-Mimainsa. His work, Bhagavanta- 
bhaskara, written with the intentions of framing a course of study particularly 
suitable to his intimate pupil Bhagawant Deva of Bundelknanda has become 

A 5,747 
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famous in the field of Mimamsa. Mayükhas of this book have become 
independent treatises on important Mimamisi subjects like vyavahara, 
acára, pratistha etc. A study of the principles of Mimamsa in these Mayü- 
khas was already undertaken by Dr. S. С. Moghe їп his thesis presented to 
the University of Bombay in the year 1967. At that time much was not 
known about other works like Vadodyata, Vidhivada and Bhattarka attri- 
buted to this versatile and prolific writer on Mimamsaá. The present volume 
fulfils this need and therefore serves an important purpose. 


Bhattarka as the very name suggests is a ‘ flash of light on the Bhatta 
school’. Students of Мітатѕа already know that 7th Century A. D. 
became the best period for Mimāmsā with the advent of Prabhakara Miéra 
and Kumarila Bhatta who became the founders of two schools іп Mimamsa 
viz. Gurumata and Bhattamata due to their divergent views on the essence 
of Mimüàrnsá-Sastra. Nilakantha wrote BAattárka with a view to evaluate 
the Bhatta views on the categories ( padarthas ) and present them with some 
modification based on his own thought. It is significant to note that Nila- 
kantha accepts Sakti as an independent category and adds Samkhyà, 
Visayata and Vaisistya in his list of categories. In fact Nilakantha not only 
differs from the Vaisesikas but also indicates his difference of opinion from 
the followers of his schoo) namely Bhatta school. 


The editor, Dr. Anant Tryambak Pingle, has neatly presented the 
text of Bhattarka with the introduction of Prameyapadarthadhikira, Bhava- 
tvddhika@ra, Bhávaprakáradhiküra and has further elaborated the subject in 
three main chapters namely Dravyüdhikara, Gunadhikira and Karmadya- 
dhikara. After having presented the text, the learned editor has proceeded 
to present his commentary i. e. Arkamadhurivyakhyá wherein reflects the 
originality of Nilakantha in presenting his views on categories. His intro- 
ductory remarks at the beginning of his commentary on Saktyadhikara of 
Bhattarka ( p. 110) are extremely interesting and instructive. The words of 
the learned commentator viz. 


Raaranga amga чабата ad чачисая\чгаеаиа R- 
Фатх | at атата: a аєа casita fata иҹра Ҹаяіҹат таг sà- 
Afrit at aà i (р. 119, lines 1-2) 


speak of the pointedness as well as fluency of language. The editor deserves 
compliments from all lovers of Pirvamimamsi for presenting this edition of 
Bhaitarka along with his commentary known as Arkamadhuri. The Intro- 
duction to this volume by Dr. C. D. Bijelwan, the Principal of the Kendriya 
Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Guruvayoor ( Kerala), briefly discusses all important 
points connected with the contribution of Nilakantha, the author of 
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Bhattarka. Scholars will be awaiting the English translation and critique of 
this valuable work intended to be published ( Introduction p. 8) by G. N. 
Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha. 


M. D. Paradkar 


PURABHILEKH-PURATATVA, Journal of the Directorate of 
Archives, Archaeology and Museum, Vol. 1 No. 1, July-December 
1983, Editor Dr. P. P. Shirodkar, Directorate of Archives, Archaeo- 
logy and Museum, Panaji, Goa, 1983, pp. 141 and 12 plates, Rs. 15-00. 


This journal, which seems to be an extension of a Newsletter publish- 
ed by the same directorate, holds a promise of many interesting and 
informative articles on the history and culture of Goa, Daman and Diu. 


The first feature entitled Luso-British Relations ( Documents), is а 
transcription of 43 documents exchanged between the officials in Goa and in 
Rio de Janeiro ( where the Portuguese royal family fled prior to the French 
invasion of their country ), the Governor Gencral of the East India Company 
at Fort William, Calcutta, and his envoy in Panaji. They cover the period 
1793 to 1816 and describe, inter alia Portuguese fears of Tippu Sultan's 
alliance with the French, his plans to occupy Goa, Napoleon's intention to 
conquer Egypt and to invade Goa and Bombay. From 1799 to 1813 the 
British occupied Goa. In the beginning they were welcomed and admired 
for their discipline. Col. Clarke was even nominated as the major-general 
of all Portuguese and British forces in Goa and its dependencies. Soon their 
presence became irksome and towards the end of their stay they were accused 
of selling gunpowder, hardware and arms at very low rates to villagers, and 
of having damaged a convent in Daman and some buildings in Marmagoa 
and Aguada. Customs duties were also imposed on articles brought by the 
British into Goa. 


To those who do not know Portuguese, the verbatim reproduction of 
these documents which extend to nearly 70 pages of the journal, makes 
heavy reading. The summaries in English, though brief, are useful. 


The second feature, consisting of two photographs entitled Portuguese 
Palaeography, shows the sort of shorthand used by the Portuguese in their 
official documents, The third, Modi ( Marathi) Script, reproduced in: 
Devanagari, with summaries in English, refers to grievances, real or 
imaginary, reported by local rulers and diguitaries to the officials in Goa. 
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The fourth is a rambling account of the Portuguese in Chaul. 
Included are rather unnecessary fiscal details and a list (in Portuguese) of 
the arms and armament in the fortress. 


The next, Prince Shah Alam in Bicholim (Goa), describes the 
attempts of the Mughal to win the friendship of the Portuguese, so that his 
troops and materials could pass unhindered through Goa, io his campaign 
against the Marathas. The Goa government had no alternative to these 
overtures, as they were interested in preserving their Estado da India at any 
cost. Ап interesting highlight of this article is the state of military un- 
preparedness in Goa : palanquins were preferred to horses; the clergy out- 
numbered the troops; and soldiers arriving in the metropolis were coerced to 
join the religious orders, To crown it all, Jesuit priests diverted the funds 
received for the many forts and parrisons under their control, for other 
purposes. 


A more appropriate title for the sixth article, would be The Lothal 
Museum, for it describes the contents of only 14 of the show cases or 
cabinets in the site museum at Lothal. Much of the article refers to the 
organisation of the Archaeological Survey of India, the location of its 
museums, and S, R. Rao's excavations in Lothal, Since Lothal has nothing 
їп common with the art, archaeology, architecture, archives, and history of 
Goa to which Purabhilekh-Puratatva is devoted, this article could have been 
omitted. 


The last account, British Cemetery in Goa, consists of a sketch of the 
period when the British occupied Goa, and a word-for-word reproduction of 
the inscriptions on the graves of 15 men and women, none of whom played 
any notable role in the political and economic history of Goa. The grave- 
inscriptions, however, cover the period 1808 to 1912. 


The rest of the journal consists of a review of Dr. P. P. Gaitonde's 
book Portuguese Pioneers in India: Spotlight on Medicine; details of 
Indian and foreign scholars and students who availed of the facilities in 
the Goa Archives; News and Notes; and a note on an inscription in the 
Kannada script on the New Pillory in Old Goa. (A pillory is really a 
wooden frame supported by an upright post or pillar, with holes through 
which the head and hands were put, as a punishment. This pillar was 
probably used as a whipping post, and not as a pillory). Personally I 
am inclined to disagree with the conclusion that this '' inscription throws 
new light on the pillar architecture of ancient Goa.” 


Proof correction and editing could be improved, and many of the 
Portuguese terms and expressions should be rendered in English. However 
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Puràablilekh- Puratatva is a fine journal; it will improve with age; and the 
articles and documents on Portuguese relations with the British and the 
Mughals, the Modi-Marathi section, and on Chaul, taken together, furnish 
an intimate glimpse of little-known incidents and events in the history 
of Goa. 


О. C. Кай 


MEGHADUTA BHAVANUVADA (HINDI PADYATMAKA) 
with original Sanskrit Text by ABHAY MITRA, Raja Book Depot, 
Allababad, 1979, pp. 95, Rs. 20/-. 


Meghadutam of Kālidāsa has given rise to a tradition of @ша- 
kavyas in Sanskrit as well as languages both Indian and non-Indian; it still 
remains unsurpassed as a masterpiece of its kind purely for its poetry and 
richness of bhavas. It is no wonder, therefore, that Dr. Abhaya Mitra has 
expressed his feeling of difference at every step in translating this beautiful 
poem in Hindi. Nevertheless, the author has done his job very creditably. 
Translations of verses 8, 17 їп Pürvamegha as well as verses 11, 25 in 
Uttaramegha can be cited as telling illustrations of the author's power of 
expression. The essay written by the author with the title mra agaa 
has been rightly acclaimed by Dr. Adyaprasad Mishra, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Allahabad University. Surely this Bhāvānuvāda does more than merely 
translating the verses from the unforgettable poem. 


At times, however, the anuvada fails to happily translate the bhava. 
Thus the words fat аат Ҹа Am cma fani aa (р. 3 у. 3) do miss 
the import of generalisation in the famous couplet Amatè vata gaits- 
гарәп ааа: | puepaquafafr s 1% чаа 1. The deservedly famous line 
aan arn avafaat spp «чертип is tamely translated as «аа fre arat 
хү saat жее y (р. 5у. 6). Is not the significance of атаў sewe 
totally lost in this translation? The positive tone іп $41919 я ag mue 
qeafa amaa is missing in ‘aq йы far aft gt чат жне 
Ваа ?' (p. 59 v. 9). The poetic significance of the vocative aftg is verse 
43 in Uttaramegha can hardly be conveyed by ‘graft’ in Hindi (р. 75 
v. 43). 


Not only the indexes of verses, Hindi translation, other translations 
of Meghadiita, Sanskrit commentaries are given, but a list of translators of 
Meghadita in different Indian languages ( both in prose and verse ) including 
foreign languages is also added. This speaks well of the carefulness of the 
author in enhancing the utility of Bhavanuvida, The name of the Late 
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Hazariprasad Dvivedi the author of Jaga - wx ЧО Ф519 Ought to have 
appeared among the commentators of Meghadüta. Number of translations 
of Meghadita in Marathi do not figure in this list. The geographical places 
occurring in the Meghadüta given at the end also deserve mention. The 
author has not failed to bring together gnomic sayings in this excellent poem. 
Errata coveríng a page, however, disfigures the neatness of the volume. On 
the whole, Dr. Abhaya Mitra deserves compliments from Hindi-knowing 
Sanskrit lovers for presenting this Bhavanuvada of Meghadita. 


M. D. Paradkar 


RÜPA PRATIRUPA: ALICE BONER COMMEMORATION 
VOLUME Ed. by BETTINA BAUMER, Biblia Impex Pvt, Ltd. 
New Delhi, 1982, pp. vili + 207, illustrated with photographs and 
line-drawings, Rs. 180/-, 


This volume is a tribute to the rich memory of the Swiss scholar and 
artist whose insight and perceptions have contributed towards a deeper under- 
standing of ancient Indian art, Since 1936 until! almost the end of her life 
in 1981 she lived silently and creatively on the bank of the Ganga at 
Varanasi searching the essence of Indian art, Her contribution lies not only 
in ber volumes on the Orissan Silpa texts but also in her intuitive discovery of 
the internal dynamics of the principles of camposition in Indian sculpture. 
The present volume is edited by Bettina Baumer who continues to work 
on the foundation laid down by Álice Boner towards understanding the sacred 
and traditional art of India through philosophical and scriptural studies, 
exploring the Ripa Pratirupa, ** the two poles of the creative tension between 
metaphysics and art, archetype and image." 


Scholars who have contributed to the volume cover a wide range of 
subjects in which Alce Boner was interested from the theoretical background 
of Indian art to its actual manifestions in sculpture, architecture, painting 
and its relation to music. Alfred Würfel and Alain Daniclou write on her 
life and work. 


Exploring the ideational background and principle of form in the 
Indian arts, Kapila Vatsyayan examines the imagery of the Vedas and the 
Upanisads. Contrary to the commonly held view that the Indian world.view 
is otherworldly she points out that * senses and sense perceptions play an all 
important role, both in themselves and as vehicles of communicating the 
“ formless ” and beyond form (атїра) and ( pararipa)". Bettina Bäumer 
concentrates on the basic concept of Purusa and the origin of form discussing 
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the relationship of the Purusa as the immanent principle of everything, with 
the origin of form, the creation of art, Quoting from the Vastusiitra Upanisad 
and other texts she traces the steps to creation from the unmanifest to mani- 
fest and suggests the continuity from the co«mogonic role of the Purusa in 
the Vedas up to the later theories in the Sastras of the different arts. 


Stella Kramrisch's article, adapted from her renowned book, the 
Presence of Siva, on the antelope and its mythological significance in the 
concept and iconography of Siva PaSupati is enlightening. Sivaramamurti 
writes on the concept of Viávarüpa ( Cosmic form ), its anthropomorphic and 
zoomorphic ( е. р. Уагаһа ) forms, and gives a rare version of it in his interpre- 
tation of a sculpture of Kalasa from Nepal. Lama Angarika Govinda suggests 
the possible origin of the Buddhist mandala from the Stipa as the centre 
of worship surrounded by a circumambulation path along with the four 
gates in the cardinal directions marking the four great events in the Buddha’s 
life. The Centre was occupied by the Universal Buddha in the Dharma- 
cakramudra. Later this arrangement was substituted by the five Dhyàni 
Buddhas in meditation. 


The profusely illustrated article on style in the Cave Temples by 
Carmel Bergson is stimulating and raises significant questions on style 
analysis while she focuses on the two Caves No. 21 and 14 of Ellora. With 
sensitivity and feelings she examines the sculptural pancls of these caves from 
the point of view of axial orientation, interaction of space and volume, 
proportion and measure, sun light in different days of the year, the treatment 
of time, rasas and other criteria for style which will benefit students of art 
history. Anand Krishna contributes an article on the Gupta style sculpture 
from the city of Banaras which helps in bringing at one place some less 
known sculptures of what may be called the Varanasi school of sculpture 
from this great town and pilgrimage centre of the ancient period. 


M. A. Dhaky's analytical and comprehensive article on the Pranala 
( chute for lustral water) in Indian, South-Asian and South-East Asian sacred 
architecture enriches this volume presenting the varieties of pramalg in 
different regional schools of temple art and their historical development and 
providing substantial textual references and illustrations, Thomas Donaldson 
who specializes in Orissan art writes on the Мапаѕӣ cult in Orissa and sug- 
Bests the prevalence of two iconographic forms : one represents her with 
a vase in hand, while the other which evolved by the 9th century A. D., 
possibly influenced by the emerging popularity of Sapta Matrka cult, depicts 
her as Jaratküru with her son Astika. George Michell writes on his favourite 
subject of Vijayanagara exploring the relationship between the kings and gods 
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through the actual structural remains and their positioning in the ground 
plao and layout of this medieval town, He focuses on the royal centre as the 
meeting of the world of men and the world of gods ( temples) and examines 
the Throne Platform, its sculptural and architectural features and the three 
phases of its construction. 


There are interesting articles on the subtle subject of representation of 
the rāgas in pictures, poems, and numbers by Alain Daniélou, and on the 
Ragamala iconographies in the Pahari tradition by B. N. Goswamy, Writing 
lucidly Goswamy points out some corruptions and false etymologies in the 
iconographies of the Rágamülüs and literal interpretations of names bearing 
no connection with the musical modes, e. р. ** Todi” features a spinning 
wheel and “ Asavari '' becomes a pregnant lady due to local translations and 
usage. Eberhard Fischer draws attention to introduction of shading in the 
middle of the 20th century in paintings from Orissa and suggests its possible 
source of influence from the less known murals of Orissa itself or the earlier 
art of Western and Central India. Heinze Mode writing on the European 
reactions to Indian art lists some publications and objects missed by Partha 
Mitter in his famous book. Georgette Boner writes on theatrical art in 
Greek, Christian, Japanese and Indian traditions. Sadasiva Rath Sarma 
informs us on a living tradition of Silpa in Orissa by illustrating the 
making of Satyanirdyana image. Though brief, his note provides a signi- 
ficant information that the sthapatis perform the ritual of pañjara (com- 
positional diagram) before carving out the block of stone, and that the 
sthapatis consult Pandits abou the dhyana of the puja image. 


The rich quality of the articles compensates for the poor printing and 
weak binding of the book. Covering a wide compass and interdisciplinary 
fields they pay homage to the multifaceted personality of Alice Boner. 


Devangana Desai 
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